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CARL HEISEN and DOROTHY DICKSON, the well known Chicago 
society dancers, portraying the latest steps. Photo- 
graphs by Kessberger, Springfield, ill. 
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A characteristic dance-pose of CARL HEISEN and DOROTHY DICK- 
ON, prominent Chicago exponents of society dances. 
Photograph by Kessberger, Springfieid, ill. 
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MR. and MRS. DOUGLAS CRANE, whose remarkable interpretations of 
society dances have created a furore on the Western 
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characteristic dancing poses. In the main picture MISS GLASS 


is shown in street costume with her prize dog. Photo- ’ bs ~ 
graphs by Stein, Milwaukee. 1 dg } 
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“Too Many Cooks” 
By Frank Craven 


ALBERT BENNETT starts in to build a house in a Long Island suburb to house 
himself and his dovey little fiancée, ALICE Cook, when they are married. When the 
cellar is completed, cometh his friend FRANK ANDREWS with advice against marriage: 
the entire Cook family follow, as the house reaches the framework of the first story. 
As the roof goes on, enter ALBERT’S uncle from Buffalo, with more advice. Drowned, 
flooded, and lost in advice, and messed up by a strike at the same moment, ALBERT 
and ALICE break off their engagement, and ALBERT goes to work to finish the house 
by himself, ‘‘just to show ’em.’”’ 

When the house is finished, poor ALBERT spends most of his time sitting on the 
steps of the porch, smoking a large pipe and mourning. He is just ready to sell the 
house to his friend ANDREWS, who falls to the wiles of ALICE’s friend, ELLA MAYER, 
when his uncle comes in with a blonde peach yclept MINNIE SPRING, and offers to 
buy it to live in: but presently all such deals are off, for ALICE arrives, tells her 
family to—or rather, to mind their own business—and creeps into her ALBERT’S 
arms at last, and all is peace, while the fireflies fly about in the gloaming and an 
organ grinder plays ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


Produced by William A. Brady, Ltd. 
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FRANK CRAVEN as Altert 
Bennett, and INEZ PLUM- 
MER as Alice Cook, in ‘“Too 

Many Cooks.” Photograph 
by White, New York. 
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The above ‘‘halves” placed side by side, of a scene from ‘“Too Many Cooks,” 
show the entire company. FRANK CRAVEN, the author-star, 
is the third figure from the right in the lower plate. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Latest picture of MAURICE & WALTON, the famous dancers who have 
just completed a transcontinental trip of exhibitions. Photo- 
graph by Harold A. Parker, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Group of pictures showing poses of MAURICE & WALTON in the latest 
dances. Upper right photograph by Harold A. Parker, Pasadena. 
Upper left photograph by George G. Fraser, San Fran- 
cisco. Bottom ieft photograph by George G. 

Fraser, San Francisco, 
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“Along Came Ruth” 
By Holman Day, from the French of Fonson and Wicheler. 


To IsrazL PuTNAM Hussarp’s Furniture Emporium in the sleepy little Maine 
seaport town of Oldport, comes one summer afternoon a charming damosel named 
RuTH AmprosE, seeking for employment. 

In return for her services, HUBBARD promises her board and room, as business is 
bad and he can’t afford to pay her any cash money. She takes the job and proceeds 
to furnish up the place. Incidentally, she heads a subscription list for a new 
Chamber of Commerce, in IsRAEL PUTNAM’S name, for four hundred dollars (while 
he is out) and sells about forty dollars’ worth of furniture for two hundred dollars. 

Cot. MILes STANDISH BRaDFoRD takes an interest in her, as does young ALLAN 
BraprorD. With her business acumen and charm, aided by the COLONEL’s money, 
the furniture emporium grows rapidly. The town, boomed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, booms also. As a result, IsRAEL PUTNAM becomes rich. 

He is elected Mayor, and at his election party, the engagement of ALLAN and 
RUTH is announced to him. He had planned to marry ALLAN to a local belle, but 
when the CoLONEL intimates that if RUTH doesn’t marry the man she wants, he, the 
COLONEL, will withdraw his financial support from IsRAEL PUTNAM HUBBARD, all is 
well and the bétrothal is announced. 


‘Produced by Henry W. Savage 
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IRENE FENWICK as Ruth 
Ambrose, and JAMES BRAD- 
BURY as Israel Putnam Hub- 
bard, in ‘Along Came Ruth.” 


Photograph by White, 
New York. 
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> A scene from “‘Along Came Ruth:’” JAMES BRADBURY as Israel Put- 
S(t ie nam Hubbard, JOSEPH _KILGOUR as Miles Standish Bradford, 
and IRENE FENWICK as Ruth Ambrose. Phofo- 
graph by White, New York. 
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“The Midnight Girl’ 


Book by Paul Herve. Music by Jean Briquet and Adolf Philipp. 
American version by Adolf Philipp and Edward A. Paulton. 


Gustave CriqueT, of Chantilly, being mistaken for the great Senator 
Gustave CRIQUET, a power in France and the father of twelve children, permits 
the mistake to continue rather than spoil the fun he gets out of it. Returning from 
a great celebration in his honor, HELENE, the Midnight Girl, who has become a 
trained nurse, is sent to take care of him. GIUSEPPE, a despondent operatic tenor in 
love with her, follows her; but to no avail. She and Criquet fall in love at sight. 
They fly together to Honeymoon Hall, an inn in the Pyrenees. 

They are followed by GENERAL CHAMBERT and his young fiancée, LUCILLE, who 
is under the care of the GENERAL’s nephew, FRANCols, a Lieutenant. While they 
are all at the inn, Gustave CriqueT II, another CriQUET posing as the famous 
senator, arrives. There, GruSEPPE, who has become a waiter because his unrequited 
love for HELENE has ruined his voice from weeping, reveals that GUSTAVE CRIQUET 
has twelve children. Inasmuch as Criquet II arrives with HELOIsE, whom he also 
has just married, there follows a double set of alarums and excursions, during which 
FRANCols elopes with his uncle’s fiancée. 

In the midst of the tumult, the real senator CRIQUET arrives, and announces that 
he has been libeled—that he is the father of fourteen, not of twelve. His appearance 
Testores peace to all; the GENERAL gives his fiancée to his nephew with good grace 
and all ends in harmonious embracings. 


Produced by the Messrs. Shubert 
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HARRY DELF as Francois, and 

EVA FALLON as Lucille, in 
““The Midnight Girl.” Photo- 
graph by White, New York. 
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GEORGE MAC FARLANE as Gustave Criquet I, and MARGARET 
ROM. 


AINE as Helene, in ‘“The Midnight Girl.” 
Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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ALYS BARBOUR 
“A thoroughly normal chorus lady, if there ever was such a person,” who is the central figure in the 
first of the fascinating stories of THE BELLES OF BEAUTY ROW, which begins on page 757 .of this issue, 
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“The Wives 
They Left Behind Them” 


By 





HEN one’s wife is no longer 
WV young enough to play one’s 

sweetheart on the stage, let 
her retire to the character of one’s 
mother; but man himself is never too 
old for a youthful part. Such would 
seem to be the actor’s argument. Only 
a few years ago, when Herbert Beer- 
bohm Tree was making one of his al- 
most annual revivals of “Hamlet,” he 
cast Lady Tree, who had formerly 
been his Ophelia, as his mother, court- 
ing their own daughter in the character 
of Ophelia! 

Such a recollection is pertinent, just 
now, because several prominent Eng- 
lish actor-managers are touring Amer- 
ica this season, but have left their wives 
behind them. They come in the full 
flower of their fame; but the women 
who trudged up to prominent positions 
with them are left at home, presumably 
passées. For some reason, a man is never 
too old to cling to the youthful char- 
acters associated with his fame—Booth 
and Jefferson played Hamlet and the 
lazy Rip Van Winkle till the end; 
Wyndham and Forbes-Robertson at- 
tract their largest audiences as David 
Garrick and the Prince of Denmark. 
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VANDERHEYDEN FYLES 


Gertrude Coghlan, H. B. Warner’s 
sister Grace and several other actresses 
of to-day—not to mention many in the 
past—have made youthful débuts in the 
character of Juliet to their fathers’ 
Romeos; but no one ever heard of an 
actor playing Romeo to his mother’s 
Juliet! The nearest thing to that within 
my knowledge—and the case is so 
uncomimon as to be notable—occurred 
in an English provincial city, when 
Lewis Waller was on a tour in “The 
Three Musketeers.” Mrs. Waller, 
whose sensational Zaza was almost as 
well-known in England as Mrs. Leslie 
Carter’s in this country, was the pas- 
sionate and wicked Lady de Winter to 
her husband’s dashing and adventurous 
D’Artagnan. But he fell ill and was 
unable to appear for several weeks; and 
their very youthful son filled his fa- 
ther’s place, in the highly-colored mid- 
night scene at Lady de Winter's and 
all. 

During the last eighteen years, while 
Cyril Maude has been advancing 
steadily to his present place of emi- 
nence. among London actor-managers, 
his wife has been a potent factor in his 
progress. Known professionally as 
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Winifred Emery, Mrs. Maude has exercised her art and charm 
with unfail- vs ing success. In the days when they were first endeav- 
oring to gain ee a managerial footing, it was these qualities that 
were relied nee on chiefly to draw audiences to their theatre. Not 
in f{-re.- quently, Mr. Maude played minor characters, while 
his wife was We assigned to the part of first importance—as, for 
instance, Wm in the well-remembered dramas called “Under the 
Red _ Robe” 2 and “Sowing the Wind,” and in Pinero’s com- 
edy, “The - Benefit of the Doubt,” when she was the heroine 
about whom the story swirled, while Mr. 
Maude was merely an incidental old man, 
dropped in to supply some comic diver- 
tisement. And then, too, there was “The 
Little Minister,’””—surely the actress’, not 
the actor’s, play. So when Mr. Maude’s 
stellar début in America was an- 
nounced, it was generally assumed 
Miss Emery would come to share new 
honors with him. But she preferred 
to stay in London, joining Charles 
Hawtrey’s company, and stepping 
down to the matronly and minor role 
in “Never Say Die” that was acted 
originally, with Willie Collier, by his 
clever sister, Helena Collier Garrick. 
And in Miss Emery’s place, her hus- 
band brought their daughter, Margery 
Maude actually making her début in 
New York, in “The Second in Com- 
mand,” as her father’s fiancée, a role 
played previously by her mother. 
Let it be said immediately that while Miss 
Maude, who 
has_ been 





CYRIL MAUDE 


Photograph by 
Wynford Swinburne, London 


MR. MAUDE AND MISS MARGERY MAUDE IN THEIR GARDEN 
AT BESCHILL ON SEA 





“THE WIVES THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM” 


stage only four years, is no such artist 
as her mother, she is entirely competent 
to fill such light and girlish characters 
as the three thus far assigned to her in 
New York, and she brings to them the 
valuable qualities of delicacy and yout 
and beauty. 

Many years ago—in 1885 and 1887, 
to be exact—her 
mother was on 
our side of the 
Atlantic, when 
she came with 
Henry Irving, to 
act rdles second 
in importance to 
those _ reserved 
for Ellen Terry, 
such as Olivia in 
“Twelfth Night,” 
Jessica in “The 
Merchant of 
Venice’’ and 
Hero in “Much 
Ado About 
Nothing.’’ 
At about the 
same time, Mr. 
Maude, as well, 
was acting in 
this country. In 
fact, he made his 
first appearances 
on any stage in 
America, at Den- 
ver in 1884, in 
the wandering 
company of the 
late and gener- 
ally forgotten 
German - Ameri- 
can_ tragedian, 
Daniel E. Band- 
mann, in whose 
troupe John E. Kellerd was a beginner 
at the same time. Mr. Maude was in 
Colorado for his health. Neither he nor 
Winifred Emery had been here since, 
until he came last autumn. Miss Emery, 
who is something over fifty years old, is 
a “plump and pleasing person,” and is 
one of England’s most accomplished 
actresses. 

Cyril Maude’s cousin, Charles Maude, 
now acting in America for the first time, 
in the title-réle of “The Philanderer,” 
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also leaves an actress-wife behind. Mrs. 
Charles Maude is known professionally 
as Nancy Price and has never acted 
over here; but she has attained a promi- 
nent position through her performances 
of several Shakespearean heroines and 
of Calypso in Stephen Phillips’s “Ulys- 
ses,” with Beerbohm Tree, and of Pin- 
ero parts with 
John Hare. 

Basil Gill, im- 
ported to be 
Frances  Starr’s 
chief aid in “The 
Secret,’ comes 
without his ac- 
tress-wife, 
known as Mar- 
garet Cavania; 
and George 
Grossmith has 
not seen to it that 
some sort of 
character in “The 
Girl on the Film” 
was found for 
Mrs. Grossmith, 
as on most of his 
previous visits to 
these shores. Her 
stage name is 
Adelaide Astor, 
while her four 
sisters, all accus- 
tomed to appear 
in blithesome en- 
tertainments, are 
variously named 
Fanny Dango, 
Letty Lind, Millie 
Hilton and Lydia 
Flopp. 

The custom of 
husbands and 
wives acting invariably together is not 
so usual in America as in England. Of 
course, we have a few conspicuous 
cases, such as E. H. Sothern and Julia 
Marlowe, William Faversham and 
Julie Opp, and William Collier and 
Paula Marr; Annie Russell, Blanche 
Walsh and Alla Nazimova retain their 
husbands as their leading-men; and as 
Robert Mantell and N. C. Goodwin 
lose wives, one way or another, and ac- 
quire new ones, they immediately pro- 


SIR JOHNSTON FORBES- 
ROBERTSON, AN EXCEP- 
TION IN THAT HIS WIFE 
IS HIS LEADING WOMAN 
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mote them to the position of 
“leading-woman,” whatever 
their ability. or fitness. But 
these are the exceptions, 
whereas the reverse is cus- 
tomary in England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Sir 
Squire and Lady Bancroft, of a 
day fast fading into histri- 
onic history, are promi- 
nent and oft-quoted in- 
stances of man and wife 
associated in work. In 
each case, the actor and 
the actress withdrew 
from the stage to- 
gether. But nearly all 
the later dominant 
actor-managers of 
London have, or have 
had, their wives as 
leading women. Ar- 
thur Bourchier and 
Violet Vanbrugh, Os- 
car Asche and Lily Bray- 
ton, Laurence Irving 
and Mabel Hackney, 
Martin Harvey and Nita 
de Silva, J. Forbes- 
Robertson and 
Gertrude EIli- 
ott, and hosts 
of lesser 
lights, inva- 


Photograph by 
Rockwood, New York 


ANNIE RUSSELL, 
WHO HAS AN 
ACTOR HUS- 
BAND 


Photo- 
graph by 
Otto 


Sarony, 
New York 
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riably appear in partnership; H. 
V. Esmond and Dion Boucicault 
are almost always to be found 
in companies headed by their 
wives, esteemed as Eva Moore and 
Irene Vanbrugh, respectively ; and 
it was less than a year ago that 
Dorothea Baird made known 
her purpose to step 
down from the domi- 
~~ nant position she had 
held in the company 
headed by her hus- 
band, H. B. Irving, 
in which she had 
mo reigned since 
wae he first went 
into manage- 

ment. 
But now be- 
hold a crop of 
daughters coming 
up! Viola Tree 
quite crowded 
her mother 
COUSIN OF f Fy - His 
CYRIL MAUDE, Majesty's; we 
IN THE TITLE have seen the 
ROLE OF “THE case Of Mar- 
PHILANDER- gery Maude; 
Virginia Bate- 
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-MAUDE, 
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MR. AND MRS. WILLIE 

COLLIER, WHO ARE ASSO- 

CIATED IN THEIR STAGE 
LIFE 


man (Mrs. Edward 
Compton) has lived to 
see not one daughter, 
but three in succession, 
take the roles that used to be her 
very own, in her husband’s classic 
repertory; and Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry and Muriel Martin-Harvey 


Photograph 
& by Gould & 
y Marsden 
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ee Rosalind, Viola, Beatrice and all the other 
y >. heroines of Shakespeare 


that were her 
-undis- 
puted 
property 
for many 
years are 
now divided 
between 
younger 
women, 
Ethel Mc- 
Dowell 
and Doro- 
thy Green. 
George 
oon Alex - 
THREE POSES OF MAR- 4 ander is 
GERY MAUDE, WHO IS * one of the 
LEADING WOMAN , few Lon- 
WITH HER FATHER ‘ ii 
ON TOUR IN AMERICA n don actor- 
. manag- 
have both (though ' , ers whose 
neither permanently ) 2 wife is 
crowded out their moth- ' ; ee not, or 
ers from first place in their , 
fathers’ companies. (By 
the way, wont programs 
in London soon be too 
small for the names of actress- 
daughters who take care to 
leave us in no doubt as to their 
distinguished parentage, with Stella Pat- 
rick Campbell, Muriel Mar- tin-H ar - 
vey, Eva Leonard Boyne, Amy Bran- 
don-Thomas, Winifred and Ethel- 
wyn Arthur-Jones, May Edward Saker and 
Vera Fuller-Mellish, not to mention Mabel 
Terry Lewis, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, Phyl- 
lis Neilson-Terry and Leah Bateman-Hun- 
ter?) 
F. R. Benson is another actor-manager from 
England who has left his wife behind him. 
Until his present tour,—his first of America,— 
Mrs. Benson has invariably played all leading 
female rdles with him. Indeed, she filled them 
several years before she married him and took 
his name—not such a bad thing to have done, 
either, if for no more than the saving of print- 
er’s ink, for Mrs. Benson’s maiden name was 
Constance Featherstonhaugh. The Benson 
company, as is generally known, has turned 
out more good actors than any modern insti- 
tution of the sort, and Mrs. Benson is said to 
be one of its best instructors. However, Juliet, 
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ever has been, in his company. 
Lady Alexander is not an ac- 

tress, though she-has been a 

valuable and. untiring aid to 

Sir George in the attainment of 

his present high position. She 

is a shrewd adviser, a level- 

headed business woman; she de- 
signs the dresses for the St. 
James’ Theatre, which is as fa- 
mous for the smartness of 

its frocks as of its 


FRANCES STARR AND 
BASIL GILL IN “THE SE- 
CRET.” MR.GILL HAS A 
TALENTED WIFE IN 
ENGLAND 


JULIA MARLOWE 


audiences; and, by 
no means least, she 
has been invaluable 
to her husband on the 
social side—so much © 
more important in Eng- J 
lish theatredom than 
here,—she having been 
“born in society.” Photograph 

It sometimes seem$ wrrray 
that a wife can be u. crane 
more helpful to an jos ceane ann mis. 
actor by giving up her MANSFIELD GAVE UP THEIR 
own career. Mrs. John “*##*° 70 41P HUSBANDS 
Drew. was an actress in the late, great 
Mrs. John Drew’s company when she 
met and married the comedian. She re- 
tired early from the stage to devote her- 
self to him, which she has done with ex- 
ceptional tact and charm, and surely with 
complete success. 

Mrs. William H. Crane is another matron 
who began as an actress, but sacrificed her own 


ambitions almost at the start 
to apply her energy and 
time and thought to her 
husband’s advancement. 
Everybody who knows 
anything about Crane 
knows how nervous and 
excitable he sometimes is, 
and how 

often 


E. H. SOTHERN 


Mrs. Crane has come 
to the rescue when he 
was “up in the air” and 
brought him down to 
earth without the 
slightest bump. She 

is always calm, con- 
tained, clear-sighted ; 
and she is the only per- 
son who 


THE 

LATE 
RICHARD 
MANSFIELD 
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knows exactly how to handle him when -weariness or anxiety over 
some new venture has made him irritable and un- manage- 
able. The one time he doggedly held out against her coun- 
sel was when he was determined to appear in a trans- 
lation of the tragic French play, “Les Affaires _ Sont les 
Affaires,” when he had his only losing season iy within 
modern memory. Mrs. Crane’s name, by the aa way, was 
Kraighne—Ella Kraighne. She left the stage a 
too early—nearly thirty years ago—to have 
given her abilities any very thorough test. 
Mrs. Otis Skinner and Mrs. Richard 
Mansfield are more readily remembered by 
all but the youngest play-goers of to-day. 
Both left the stage to devote 
themselves to their chil- 
dren, as well as to their hus- 
bands. Each has one child— 
Mrs. Skinner a girl and Mrs. 
Mansfield a boy, the for- 
mer about twelve and the lat- 
ter two or three years older: 
Cornelia Skinner is a 
bright child, who has al- 
ready shown considerable 
ability in writing little 
plays, which have 
b © CoD) 0 cums cil 
acted pam a 
private- & 
ly. Mrs. J 
Skinner, known profession- fj # 
ally as Maud Durbin, ap- a 
peared for the last time in | 
1905, playing the role of 
secondary importance to 
Lizzie Hudson Collier’s in 
“The Harvester,” with Mr. 
Skinner. In the early 
*nineties, 


GEORGE GROSSMITH, AS Napo- 

leon IN “THE GIRL ON THE 

FILM.” HIS ACTRESS WIFE IS 
IN ENGLAND 


GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, WIFE OF FORBES-ROBERTSON, 
AS Ophelia AND IN “MICE AND MEN” 
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when he was leading-man with Helena 
Modjeska, Miss Durbin contented her- 
self with small parts; and even. after 
he became a star, she did not always 
have the leading character. Her best 
opportunity was as Ophelia—but what 
actress-wife does not play Ophelia 
some time, whether she cares for it and 
is fitted for it or not? Mrs. H. B. Irv- 
ing, Mrs. Laurence Irving, Lady Tree, 
Mrs. Martin Harvey, Lady Forbes- 
Robertson, Mrs. Oscar Asche, Mrs. F. 
R. Benson, two Mrs. E. H. Sotherns 
and several Mrs. Robert Mantells are 
just a few who come to mind. 

Mrs. Richard Mansfield might have 
been amongst that company. Her hus- 
band cherished a desire to play Ham- 
let, to the last, but Mrs. Mansfield, ever 
watchful of his best interests, dis- 
suaded him. I believe he put the trag- 
edy in rehearsal several times. She 
was a model of the best wife for an 
actor—in any case, for a tempera- 
mental actor.. Until her son was old 
enough to require more and more of 
her attention, she devoted herself 
wholly to her husband. She had been 
his leading actress for about ten years 
when, at the beginning of this century, 
she retired from the stage. But after 
that, during his long annual engage- 
ments in New York, every evening she 
slipped into some inconspicuous place 
in the auditorium of the theatre in 
which he was playing, to watch for 
any lax or faulty detail in the perfor- 
mance. And it is an open secret that 
frequently, when Mansfield was on 
tour and his advisors found it impos- 
sible to reason with him, they would 
telegraph for Mrs. Mansfield, who 
alone could bring him round. There 
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is no doubt but that much of his ir- 
ritability was due to the early stages 
of the disease that cut off his career 
before his fifty-second year. 

Mrs. Mansfield, born Hegeman and 
known as Beatrice Cameron, appeared 
a few times after the birth of Gibbs 
Mansfield—the boy was named for 
Miss George Gibbs, a friend of both 
his parents, at whose country-house 
they became engaged to marry. He has 
been brought up on an elaborate sys- 
tem, a feature of which has been to 
see that each year of his education 
should be passed in some environment 
entirely dissimilar to that of the year 
before, passing from a school near 
Paris to a camp in California, from 
Berlin to a typically American acad- 
emy in New England. His mother’s 
few appearances after his birth were 
solely as Raina Petkoff, in Bernard 
Shaw’s “Arms and the Man.” Mans- 
field wanted to revive it, but declared 
any other Raina would make him too 
nervous. So Mrs. Mansfield acted 
the role one evening at the Garden 
Theatre, in New York, in January, 
1900, and joined her husband in three 
or four other American cities for the 
same purpose. At that time they lived 
in a house on Riverside Drive—pur- 
chased after Mansfield’s death by 
Grace George. She bought it as an in- 
vestment, rather than a home: “The 
best investment an actress ever made,” 
as she roguishly explains. “Every time 
a “Seeing New York’ wagon passes, the 
guide bawls through the megaphone, 
‘Formerly the residence of the great 
American actor, Richard Mansfield; 
now owned by the great American 
actress, Grace George.’ ” 
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DRAMATIC LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 


IGER Lily—Eugene Walter. 

Carnation—Somerset Maugham. 
Passion Flower—Alla Nazimova. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit—Bernard Shaw. 
Sassafras—Henry Arthur Jones. 
Hollyhock—Mary Shaw. 
Century Plant—Sarah Bernhardt. 
Trailing Arbutus—Jane Cowl. 


Wintergreen—Mrs. Fiske. 
Orchid—Lillian Russell. 
Petunia—Helen Ware. 
Pansy—John Drew. 
Hellbane—George Scarborough. 
Squash—William H. Crane. 
Asparagus—Annie Russell. 
Quince—David Warfield. 




















How the 
Highest Paid 
of alt Ptetire- 


Playwrights Gets 
His Material 


CONICERNING THE AD- 
VENTUROUS EXPEDI- 
TIONS or JAMES 
OLIVER CURWOOD, 
NOVELIST AND MOTION- 
PICTURE PLAY-WRITER 





XPERIENCE, adventure of 
E; the real sort, and living the 

life of which he writes are 
three of the things that have made 
James Oliver Curwood one of the most 
popular novelists and short-story writ- 
ers of the present day and the highest 
paid of all the moving-picture play- 
writers. The author of the famous 
“Kazan” stories, which are published 
in book form by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, in the United States, and by the 
Cassells, of London, is not of the purely 
“imaginative” type of fictionist and 

















playwright. His work in the vast and 
almost unpeopled Northland has won 
him fame in two countries—not only as 
a picture-play and gtory-writer, but as 
an explorer and a student of wild life, 
and his books are now published in six 
different languages. 
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JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

THE HEAD HE CARRIES IS OF A CARIBOU, HE 

SPENT ONE ENTIRE SEASON INVESTIGATING THE 

GREAT CARIBOU HERDS OF THE FAR NORTH AND 

REPORTED ONE HERD WHICH HE ESTIMATED TO 
NUMBER 60,000 


In gathering the material for his 
novels, picture-plays and short stories, 
Mr. Curwood has cut trails through al- 
most every part of the far North. He 
has hunted all kinds of big game of the 
upper part of the continent, from wal- 
rus and seal on Hudson’s Bay to griz- 
zlies, sheep and goats in British Colum- 
bia. Twice he has been to the Arctic, 
three times to the Barren Lands, four 
times to Hudson’s Bay, and twice into 
the terra incognita between the Great 
Bear and the Great Slave. 

“People have asked me how I find 








‘AFTER A TRIP DOWN FROM THE 
BARREN LANDS 

















MR. CURWOOD STANDING IN A HOLE DUG BY A 

GRIZZLY IN SEARCH OF A GOPHER. A GRIZZLY 

WILL DIG FOR HALF A DAY FOR A GOPHER AND BE 
SATISFIED WITH THE CATCH AT THE END 


my characters in this wild country,” 
Mr. Curwood says. “Few of them know 


of the aristocracy above the Height of 
Land—what I call the ‘Aristocracy of 
the Wilderness.’ One would not think 
that in the average gathering of forest 
people at a Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post there is better blood than you could 








MR. CURWOOD WITH FOUR OF HIS PACK OF AIREDALE BEAR DOGS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. BEHIND THEM 
HANG THREE OF HIS BIG GRIZZLY PELTS 
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find in the crowded ballrooms of New 
York’s millionaires. Yet it is true. 
“I have given flour to hungry half- 
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ABOVE: MR. CURWOOD AND JACK OTTO, OF 
JASPER, ALBERTA—THE “GRIZZLY KING OF 
THE ROCKIES’—BAKING A BANNOCK. BE- 
LOW: MR. CURWOOD AT THE END OF A HARD 
DAY. THE ANIMAL HE IS CARRYING IS A 
FISHER, SHOT NEAR HUDSON’S BAY 


breeds in whose veins ran the blood 
of royalty. Over on the Gray Look 
waterway there lives a girl with hair 
and eyes as black as a raven’s wing 
who could go to Paris to-morrow 
and say: ‘In my veins is the blood 
of a queen,’ and prove it. 

“T have hunted down many curi- 
ous facts. Away back in the seven- 
teenth century, Prince Rupert 
landed his first shipload of gent!e- 
men adventurers. They inter-mar- 
ried with the splendid Crees—those 
first wanderers from the first fam- 
ilies of Europe. They formed the 
English-Cree half-breed. 

“So it went on for a hundred 
years, the best blood in England giv- 
ing birth to a new race among the 
Crees, and the best of France sow- 
ing new generations among the 
Chippewyans on their way up from 
Quebec and Montreal. 

“For another hundred years the 
English-Cree half-breed and the 


























MR. CURWOOD EATING BANNOCK, A MIXTURE 
OF FLOUR, GREASE AND WATER, AND “THE 
STAFF OF LIFE” IN THE FAR NORTH 








ABOVE THE TIMBER LINE IN THE UNEXPLORED 
NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA.‘ MR. CURWOOD 
AND A “KILL” OF CARIBOU 
French-Chippewyan half-breed have 
been meeting and intér-marrying, until 
in all the Northland scarce a man or a 
woman cannot trace his family back to 
names that have become dust in history. 
Among such people as these I find the 

material for my stories and plays.” 
During 1914 Mr. Curwood will write 
one novel. “God’s Country—and the 
Woman” is the title he has chosen for 
it, and those who have seen the manu- 
script declare it is his masterpiece. 








BIDDING GOOD-BY TO THE LAST OF “CIVILIZATION” 
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Two Girls 
Marie Doro 


BY HER FRIEND 


Anne Warwick 


AUTHOR. OF . THE S.A GE 
NOVEL, “VICTORY LAW,”’ ETC. 





HE orthodox method of get- 
T ting to know an actress— 
haunting her theatre, be- 
sieging her friends, writing her im- 
ploring letters, and finally if one is 
lucky, being granted a tolerant ten £% 











minutes in her dressing room—had no part in my “Wy” 

introduction to Marie Doro. I have never seen (aaa Pb sg amb 
her on the stage; her friends I have met through parece 
herself; and our own friendship of four delightful a MaAnE 
years has been the simple friendship of two girls, , DORO 
rather than the vapid acquaintance of celebrity and 
admirer. 
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I first saw her at the boat-train, in 
one of the big stations of Paris: a 
very little girl, in an enormous fur 
coat, a cloud of dark hair round 
her delicate face, her lovely, 
long dark eyes brimful of 
tears. She was saying good- 
by to her mother. Somehow 
one forgets that “stars” have 
mothers, and fathers, and 
brothers and sisters, that 
they too are wrenched and 
blessed by the human rela- 
tions of life. One sees them 
always in an aura of bravos 
and brilliancy, surrounded 
by hosts of worshipers; 
their comings and goings, 
like all the rest of 
their existence, 
one unbroken 
féte of pleasure 
and acclaim. 

Yet here was the 
famous Marie Doro, 
the heroine of “Clarice,” 
the radiant Carlotta of 
“The Morals of Mar- 
cus” —a slip of a girl, 
crying on héer moth- 
er’s shoulder! When 
the train started, I 
tried not to watch 


Photograph by Moffett 
Studio, Chicago 


her, as she sat a 
huddled little bunch 
of misery in the seat 
opposite. But we two were 
Photograph by “alone in the compartment, 
reciente 82 d neither of us was much over 
’ twenty, and—well, after a few mo- 
ments, I blurted desperately: “Are you 
all by yourself too?” And then we talked. NE 
By a curious chain of happenings, even after I came to Xx 
know her well, I never had the chance to see her play; and she 
always swings conversation away from her stage life, when we are 
together, so that I have known little or nothing about her history 
and ambitions as an actress. But finally, the other day, I cornered her. 
We were sitting in her studio in New York—a charming big room, 
full of light and air, and the exquisite color she loves. Rich, cloudy Phseene" 
stuffs of yellow and soft green are at the windows; deep cushioned **™ *°™ 
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eyes, and smoothed the brown velvet 
frock that matched them. “Question 
number one?” . ; 

“How did it all begin?” 

“Glamour,” said she without hesita- 
tion. “I was a girl in boarding-school, 
full of romantic notions. The stage 


wasn’t known then for the hard work- | 


aday world it is. From the time I was 
a child I had thought of it as a life of 
splendor and enchantment—a sort of 
‘Arabian Nights,’ where nothing dull 
or dreary ever intruded. I was very 
young when I made up my mind to be 


an actress, and to go on the stage at 


the first opportunity.” 

She looked absurdly young at that 
moment, as she sat looking down at her 
clasped hands. But she sighed, a little 
sadly. “The opportunity came all too 
soon. I was at Miss Btown’s School, 
here in New York, the winter I was 
sixteen, and a theatrical manager saw 
me act in one of the school entertain- 
ments. He spoke to me afterwards, and 
of course I was wild with delight. I 
begged him to engage. me, then and 
there; and he did. So I left school, and 
went to St. Paul with the Criterion 
Stock Company.” 

“And what did your family say?” 

“Oh, of course they were horrified ; 
but I wouldn’t listen to them. Nothing 
could stop me. It was my mission, my 
mania, to go on the stage; and I went. 
On the train going to St. Paul, I chose 
my name—I was in a fever of happi- 
ness over every detail of the new life. 
Then, when we reached St. Paul, re- 
hearsals began—and for me, disillusion. 

“Tt wasn’t the hard work,” she went 
on, thoughtfully. “I was so mad over 
acting, the work was a joy to me. It 
was the gradual realization of the re- 
sponsibility I had taken on myself. At 
school one was responsible to teachers 
and chaperons—a regiment of them; 
on the stage one became responsible to 
oneself alone. For a girl of any charac- 
ter, a girl who isn’t ignorant—for the 
modern girl of good class—this is a 
terribly serious thing. She finds when 
she becomes an actress that she has ex- 
changed the strict routine of the school- 
room for the far stricter routine of 
the stage. What do people know of her 
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family, her standing, her past associa- 
tions? Nothing. To her manager and 
her company as well as to the public, she 
is simply Marie Doro: a struggling 
young actress, to be judged by whet she 
alone discloses of herself. 

“Seen like this, the stage loses its 
glamour, once and forever. It becomes 
a stern business, with oneself forever 
over one as mentor. I’ve often wished 
I could write it all down as it really is, 
for girls who have the same romantic 
notions I had. We’re so enthusiastic at 
the beginning, and then we have to 
swallow such bitter disappointment.” 

The big studio was very quiet for a 
moment. I’ was thinking of my own 
early fancies about the stage. Marie 
was thinking—I don’t know, but I 
could guess. There are times when her 
sparkling youth falls away from her, 
to show the experienced-woman and her 
tragedies. 

“But in spite of the disappointment, 
you went on?” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes!” Her clear, frank laugh 
rang out, girlish again. “I was mad— 
embroiled, as the French say. For 
nothing would I have given up. I went 
back to New York, and played in ‘The 
Billionaire, ‘then to San Francisco with 
Augustin Daly. From the first I played 
big parts, for you see, in a way I acted 
better than that I do now, with all my 
training. Then I was in the ‘first flush;’ 
I lived for the theatre and for noth- 
ing else. All that is bound to show. 

“Yet when I made my first real ‘hit,’ 
I was stunned that it had come so 
soon. It was in ‘The Girl From Kays.’ 
I was in my dressing-room after the 
second act, and the manager of the 
theatre poked his head in, and cried: 
‘Mr. Frohman is down in front, and 
he says he’s going to star you!’ 

“T didn’t believe it. But it was true. 
For though I didn’t actually star until 
‘The Morals of Marcus,’ I played star 
parts in Mr. Frohman’s companies 
from that time on. Friquet, and Mary 
Ann—with dear old Mrs. Gilbert; and 
then three years with Mr, Gillette in 
‘Clarice.’ And finally, ‘Marcus.’ It 
seemed as though I was fated to be 
starred; but far from being a good 
thing for me, it has in reality worked 
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against me from the very first. 

“Don’t you see,” she said 
earnestly, twirling round 
her favorite stool, ‘the 
girls who started when 
I did, are just now coming 
into their.own: Doris Keane, 
Billie Burke, Gladys Hanson 
—they’re all realizing a splendid 
climax after their years of hard 
preparatory work. But I’ve been 
a well-known .name for ten 
years ;-from the first I’ve had 
everything ; ‘now I can only 
repeat. I can’t even”—with 
a rueful smile—“take the 
stage or myself seriously, 
any more.” 

This is true, and shows in her 
work. She. comes onto the stage, 
they say, with an amused side- 
long glance. at ‘her audience, as 
much as ‘to say: “It’s a poor 
sort of play, isn’t it? And 
I’m doing it rather badly— 
but never mind, -it’ll all be 
over in an hour. or. two!” 
Her professional modesty is 
one of the wonders of the 
- world of ‘stars that: she in- 
habits. On the other hand, 
her enthusiasm for the art 
of other people amounts 
to a positive passion ; I have 
seen her so carried away by 
a beautiful bit of acting, 
as to laugh and cry and split 
her gloves with clapping 
like any matinée girl. But 
when it comes to her own 
performance, the woman 
seems to get the better of 
the actress, and to stand off 
quietly smiling at her ef- 
forts. 

When you ask her what 
she likes best to-do, she 
says, “To ‘go to the 
theatre!” It is the objective 
side of the art that fasci- 
nates her. For the rest, she 
takes it, as she frankly 
confesses, aS a -man 
takes his profession: it is 
the thing she does best, and that 
brings her in money. But it 


has brought her, too, uncertain 


health—from irregular hours, and 
» meals snatched at all times and 
places—and forbidden her de- 
voting herself to her real pas- 
sion, music, which she thinks 
now should have been her pro- 
fession as well. 
She has always played, and 
composed since she was a 
tiny child. Many of her 
things are well known on 
the Continent as well as in 
America; every orchestra 
in Paris plays her “Bag- 
dad,” and the “Clarice 
Waltzes” are almost as 
popular. She likes to write 
verses and interpret them 
to music, and she does it 
most sympathetically. For 
example: 


Give me the strength 
that brings repose, 
Give me the joy that 
sorrow knows, 

Give me the smile of 
melancholy. 

Give me the soul of a 
dying rose, 

Give me the shadows 
that hide from the sun, 

Give me a love that can- 
not be won, 

Give me the tears of 
real delight, 

Give me the dreams of a 
sleepless night. 


But I cannot write the 

, music, in its haunting deli- 
cacy, or sketch the pen- 
sive sweetness of the 
fine oval face, as she plays 
and repeats it. A wholly 
different genre, but quite 
as expressive of the 
whimsical and varied per- 
sonality, is the foolish 
little song she wrote for 
Hattie Williams, called 
“The Doggie In Our 
Yard.” Marie herself 
christened it a foolish song, 
but, she said, people like 
foolish songs; and she 
deliberately wrote this one, 
so absurd that Miss Williams, 


when she heard Jit, exclaimed: “I 
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daren’t sing it; the house will hoot at 
me!” 

But Marie, whose wise young head 
contains among other.things a generous 
store of crowd-psychology, said: “Sing 
it.” And Miss Williams sang it—and 
brought down the house. From that 
one foolish song, its composer made 
thousands. “Because,” as she sagely 
observes, “people like silly things. Why 
shouldn’t they ?” 

Many people do not know that be- 
sides her other gifts, a beautiful voice 
is hidden away in the fragile body. 
When the Shuberts announced Marie 
. Doro to sing the principal part in the 
revival of “Patience,” there was a gen- 
eral outcry of “Oh, then you’re cutting 
the music ?” 

“On the contrary,” said the mana- 
gers, “Miss Doro is introducing more.” 
She did, and succeeded brilliantly. But 
all the while she was playing the tax- 
ing part of Oliver Twist, she was get- 
ting up every morning at eight o'clock, 
to take a singing lesson, and practicing 
several hours a day to boot. “Oliver 
Twist” closed on a Saturday night, and 
the following Monday she opened with 
“Patience.” It was a test for the most 
robust constitution, and unhappily hers 
is far from that. But she sang a tri- 
umphant four weeks’ engagement in 
the opera, and the musical critics were 
enthusiastic in her praise. 

“Oh, if I had the strength,” says she, 
a bit sorrowfully, “I should be a singer. 
As it is,’—the small, strong hands 
spread themselves expressively—‘I’ll 
never be a great actress. I do too many 
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things fairly well. My interests aren’t 
concentrated on the stage, as they must 
be if one is to succeed there. I’m even 
bored by the drudgery of it, that other 
actresses never think of—that I never 
used to think of, myself. Take the 
bother of dressing and undressing four 
times every performance: can you im- 
agine anything more tedious? I’ve 
heard actresses criticised for not paying 
more attention to their dress, off the 
stage. It’s a wonder to me we don’t all 
go round in Mother Hubbards! 

“Oh, I’m too vain,” she laughed, 
catching my surreptitious glance at her 
exquisitely simple brown frock. “You 
know very well I love to primp and 
fuss with my own things. But the hours 
I have to spend, first planning my stage 
clothes, then trying them on, finally get- 
ting in and out of them thirty-two times 
a week—is it any wonder I, hate them? 
When people ask me solemn questions 
as to my views on reforming the stage, 
I say I’d begin by allowing the actors 
to wear a single one-piece costume dur- 
ing the entire play, and arranging that 
they should have three square. meals 
per day, at human hours! 

“Which proves once for all that I’m 
not a genius—doesn’t it?—or I should 
never be thinking of crass bodily com- 
fort. I’d be living on air and eulogy 
soufiée! Well,’—jumping up with one 
of her swift, elfish smiles—“I’m not a 
genius. I’m just an ordinary girl with 
a smattering of talents and an inordi- 


-nate capacity for enjoying life. 


“And now, you wretched girl, will 
you let me make tea?” 








=] 








THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS 


Mavupbe LEs ie is a clever and unusually attractive young English actress, gifted 
with a biting wit and keen sarcasm. She was recently rehearsing in New York 
with a new company, over which presided a stage manager unlike any Miss Leslie 
had ever met before. From the moment of meeting they were antagonistic. 

Miss Leslie rehearsed her part as she had been instructed by the previous 
director, but it did not meet the artistic requirements of the new one. 

“Follow my style,” he demanded. “Do you think I am a fool?” 

“I am sure I do not know,” responded Miss Leslie with a witching smile. 


“You see, I never saw you before today.” 
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A Visit 
Pwith the 


De Havens 


BY 
MAE 
TINEE 


WRITE 
ge | a dignified 
l classic re- 


garding my visit 
with the Carter De 
Havens would, I am 
sure, be impossible. 
Some people could do 
it, no doubt, being more 
highly gifted than I am 
and able to hide their 








real impressions under 
a mantle of learned- 
ness. Being not 
learned but decidedly 
impression - 

able, I 
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shall have to do the best I can—namely, 
take this cunning couple and play doll- 
house. with 

them, Mrs. De * 

Haven bein 

regarded in the 

light of the de- 

mure little girl 

next door 

and Mr. De 

Haven as the 

small boy 

who thinks he’s 


a “Wate. bid man” and speaketh ac- 
cordingly. 

They were sitting in front of their 
double dressing table when I entered. 
Little Mrs. De Haven—booked as 
Flora Parker—was engaged in em- 
broidering something infinitely small 
and dainty. Mr. De Haven was merrily 
adjusting the cunning Holland wig he 
wears in the “Garden of Eden for 
Two” song. Both of them turned at 
my entrance and acknowledged intro- 
ductions prettily. 

“I was just saying to my husband,” 


MR. AND MRS. DE HAVEN 
IN THEIR “MAYBE FOUR” 
SONG 
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Mrs. De Haven said, “how nice it 
would be if the children were here too, 
to be interviewed. You know they are 
such darlings—and so bright.” 
“Bright!” exclaimed Mr. De Haven. 
“Well I should just guess they are!” 
“sae = 4s dear little 
things!” :. Mrs. De 
Haven |@ interposed. 
ins “e fy h e y 
are quite 
the most 
wonder- 


ful children in the world, though, I 
suppose, that is what every mother thinks 
about her own. But ours are clever. Do 
you know—” 

“Guess,” Mr. De Haven said trium- 
phantly, “how they have got things fig- 
ured out—” 

“Last Saturday—matinée day, you 
understand—we had played with them 
all morning—Buddy, aged four and my 
little girl aged fifteen months,”—I’m 
sure those are the ages,—“and finally 
we had bade them good-by. 

“Why for?’ Buddy said. 


Photograph bv Otto Sarony, 
New York 
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“ ‘Oh,’ we told him, “Muddy and Faddy have to go 


to the theatre to singan’dance’. 
“ ‘Oh,’ Buddy said. ‘By-by.’ 


“We came back from the matinée and hada | but 
jolly little family supper. Both the kiddies 
were with us. It may be style to confine the 
youngsters to the nurseries, but it is not De 


Haven; we like to have ’em with us. 
“Just as we were leaving we said: 


““By-by darlings; Muddie and Faddy have to 
go to the theatre to singan’dance.’ And would 


you believe it—the boy chirped up: 

“ ‘See a’ dan! Ooo dun um ’“—meaning 
that we had already done them once; why 
again ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. De Haven looked at each 
other in a congratulatory manner. I 
looked likewise. 

“Now would you think it 
claimed. “So young and 
Haven!” 

“It’s all,’ Mr. De Haven 
said, “in the way they’re 
brought up. We make them 
quite companions.” 

“You keep house?” I 
guessed brilliantly. 

“No,” the De Havens 
answered in chorus. “We 
don’t keep house; we 
just keep children.” 

I nodded but plainly 
showed my mystifi- 
cation. Mrs. De 
Haven finished 

a particularly 
difficult stitch 

with her / 

head on one |= 
side and ex- 


ha 
. 


I ex- 


so — De 


plained: 
“We don’t 

really keep 4 

house — just § 

play. Live at 

an hotel and % 

have the babies “WJ 

with us, Pre- & 

tend. Doll-house. aay 

‘A real apartment “7 

is too much bother . 

when one — 

two — is — 

are — play- 

ing ten 

shows a 


——-__ 


IN “ALL ABOARD” DUTCH 
COSTUME 
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week. We've 
got to have the 
babies — 
why 
bother 
about the 
ice bills?” 
I couldn’t 
see why, to 
tell the 


truth, and 

I passed. 
Ome 
children,”’ 
Mr. De 
Haven went 
on, “will be 
veritable 
critics when 
we have fin- 
ished with 
them. You 
see we try 
everything out 
for their bene- 
fit. If they gig- 
gle, we figure 
we have a suc- 
cess. If they 
look on and see 


Photographs by 
Otto Sarony, 
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nothing interesting, I say to Mrs. .. 


De Haven: 


“‘Nothing doing,’ and she 


says to me: + 


“*To be sure, Carter, there 


is something lacking.’ 


“Then we go to work and 
practise until we have our 
darlings in a gale of merri- 
ment. Then we say to each 


other : 

“‘Something doing? 
And there always is. 

“You see, it’s the 
child in either a man 
or a woman that takes 
them to a _ musical 
comedy.” 

Mrs. ‘De Haven, with 
her head on one side, 
took what I imagine was 


“Carter, you tell Miss Tinee 
about us. And be sure to have 
M her wait and see our next 
song. By-by!” She was 
gone. Mr. De Haven went 
on with his make-up, talk- 

ing as he worked. 

“When I first met my 
wife I had never seen her 
on the stage. But I knew 

in a minute from looking 
at her and talking to her 
just what she could do. 

So I wrote a piece for 

her called ‘Little Miss 

Demure,’ in which she 

appeared. We went 

into vaudeville to- 
gether and since then 
have been usually play- 
ing together.” He re- 


ae aaa 


th 
i 
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a particularly intricate marked confidentially as 
stitch in her embroidery. one philosopher to an- 
She pursed up her red \4 ‘ other : 
lips, and an absorbed little \ 4 i “Separations damn 
scowl marked her white \ 1 £9 marriages, you know.” 
forehead for a minute. : ; “To look at you on the 
“Hard?” I asked. She stage, no one would ever 
shook her head. think of you as a settled, 
“No. Only in order to married man,” I said 
be really pretty it must be gleefully. “Never!” 
just right, you see. I love ti kg “Well,” Mr. De Haven 
to do embroidery and make # "2 aay said, “I didn’t use to be 
lots of pretty things right §) seam ; much more settled than 
here in my dressing room I look. There was a time 
between acts. Carter likes when I liked ‘’igh so- 
to see me sew.” y 4 ciety, fly society’—and 
: “Yes.” . little Mr. De § , went to it like a good one, 
Haven said, critically eyeing believe Father! But I’ve 
his make-up in the glass, “I had enough of that sort 
do. I think any man likes of thing. Nowadays 
to see a woman sew. There when I’m not in the 
is something so—er—homey theatre I’m home with my 
about it, don’t you think?- wife and the kids and I 
And it is particularly be- find a heap more enjoy- 
coming to my wife.” j ment out of hours spent 
“Where did you two so than I ever found buzz- 





meet?” I asked with in- 
terest. “On the stage?” 


“Oh, no!” they chorused. 


Mrs. De Haven cocked 
an ear and dropped her 
embroidery. She hur- 
riedly adjusted the small 
Dutch cap she wore. 

“T go on here,” she said. 


ing around. And Mrs. 
De Haven feels just the 
same way. We're so in- 
terested in the children, 
you see. 
“You can’t imagine 
x what fun it is to watch 
Photograph by Otto Sarony, New York them develop, and puzzle 
MRS. DE HAVEN our brains figuring out 
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what they’re going to be when they. made—there is a buttonhole the express 
row up.” purpose of which is to hold a flower. 
“They will probably both go on the The flower gives the last 
stage,” I volunteered. Mr. De touch to the costume.” 
Haven veered around, facing me. Mr. De Haven 
“No ma’am, never! Not if we slipped into his 
have anything to say!” he ex- —_— jacket; there came 
claimed. “It’s too hard work. I fF a call at the door. 
don’t want my children to ever —f “Excuse me,” 
go through what I have.” . i he said, “if I 
“Yes—but see where you Sai seem to leave you 
are! A public favorite. A moriey J | rather abruptly 
maker—and a happily married YJ iui —but this busi- 
man! That’s what the hard work \ ness demands 
has brought you. Hasn’t it been that cues be taken 
worth while, then?” x ~~) on time.” And 
“Maybe so; maybe not,” he re- \ aie © he fled. 
turned cryptically. “Just the same, the 
children had better do something else.” 
We turned then to the discussion of 
clothes. Carter De Haven has, you & 
know, the reputation of being the wie j 
most correctly dressed man on : 2 
the American stage to-day. To 
be suited a la De Haven, how- 
ever, 2 man must have many 
clothes. Several different busi- 
ness suits, frock coats for 
Sunday, dress suits and 
dinner suits and _ shirts, 
socks, ties — innumerable. 
Also it is the belief of this 
small male authority on 
the correct outfitting of 
men that boutonniéres 
are absolutely indis- 
pensable. 
“Always a flower 
in the button-hole,” 
Mr. De Haven 
said earnestly. “In 
most men’s suits— 
when _ correctly 
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CARTER DE HAVEN IS CONSIDERED BY MANY THE BEST DRESSED MAN ON THE AMERICAN STAGE- 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT IN THE ROLE 

OF THE SON WITH DAVID WAR- 

FIELD IN “A GRAND ARMY 
MAN” 


A New 
Factor in 
Stageland 


BY JOHN TEN EYCK 





NEASY lies the head that § 
U wears the crown of ambition. 

As First Juvenile to America, 
William Elliott wandered in pastures 
pleasant, took a surfeiting share of win- 
ter’s spotlight and summer Europing, put 
aside many a good financial umbrella for 
744 
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WILLIAM ELLIOTT 
TO-DAY 


7 Photograph by 
y White, New York 


ELLIOTT AT THE TIME 
OF HIS SUCCESS AS 
THE YOUNG ATTOR- 
NEY IN “MADAME X” 


that presumptive 
rainy day, and, 
progressing 
from one actorial 
eminence to at- 
other, might, had he* 
so chosen, have dwelt 
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in Happy Valley indefinitely. 

Quite a good many months 
ago, however, Mr. Elliott de- 
cided to leave Happy Val- 
ley. There were no gates, 
he found; he had to 


Photographs by White, New York 
A SCENE FROM “KITTY 
MACKAY,” AND— 


climb up a hard 
hill of protest, 
cross a tough bar- 
rier of derision, 
jump down a 
sheer precipice of 
disbelief. 

But he got out. 

And he discov- 
ered that while a 
dromedary may, for 
illustrative pur- 
poses, sometimes 
squeeze himself 
through the optic of a 
cambric fastener, an 
actor can never, in these 
days of Mafia-istic confed- 


eracy and Machiavellian diplomacy 

among theatrical managers, become a 
successful New York producer. 

So he mightn’t, but the disbe- 

lievers reckoned without a cer- 

tain thing: Elliott’s nativity ; 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
THE PRODUCER 


they forgot that he 
was Scotch — and 
canny. 
He found a play 
which its author, 
7 Mrs. Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing, 
says was distin- 
guished by as fre- 
quent refusals as ever 
come to any destined- 
to-be smashing hit ; he made 
arrangements to produce 
it; he did produce it,. and 
played it about New York, 
kept it going when his asso- 
ciates had telephoned the under- 
taker—and brought it into the Comedv 
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Theatre to an actual realization of that moth-eaten old billboard. line, 
“One of the Big Successes of the Season.” 

That play was “Kitty MacKay,”and its triumph put the 
young Scotch David securely on his feet in a week, with 
the grisly “A, Goliaths of productiveBroadway standing about 
at safe 4 distance grinning in sudden acquired respect. 

‘ diately after “Kitty MacKay” had really “got 
= some writer with a saffron ribbon in his type- 
wrote a story of a quarrel between William EI- 

/ his famous father-in-law, David Belasco. 
ee ~—sodder ever hurt Elliott so much as this. He could 
not quarrel 4 : Se with his father-in-law, for between them is 
an eternal a bond stronger than that of fatherhood © 
itself: “>, Elliott is a widower; David Belasco’s 
daughter, his wife, died suddenly dur- 
ing their honeymoon, and the family 
which so untimely lost a daughter 
gained a son. Each man has his own 
business; the family meets on a 
common ground of other nature, 
yet to Mr. Belasco the ex-ju- 
venile says that he owes 
most of his knowledge of 
stagecraft, and a good part 

of his ideals. 

WILLIAM ELLIOTT, PRODUCER 
OF “KITTY MACKAY,” AND 


A SCENE FROM 
THAT SUCCESS 


Photograph by White, New York 
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Mr. Elliott still ing the preparation of a new play called 
maintains his “The Alien.” Two more plays, both 
office in the American, and of vital subjects, are 
Belasco Thea- listed for fall production by him. 
tre, and from He does not shy a humorously big 
that office he castor of credos into his new-drawn 
is direct- ring. He feels that perhaps some of 
2 the producers before him may 
have had some ideas—which, 
’ as you may know, isn’t usu- 
\ _~ ally the case with most am- 
bitious young men who 
¥ have just made. old Dif- 
ficulty “take the count.” 
“I wish,” says Elliott, 
“to be constructive. We 
have had too much of a 
destructive policy: in the 
theatre, and while destructive 
policies are perhaps right 
when they reflect true 
conditions, they are not 
right when they are 
applied to American 
life. The first note 
of American exist- 
ence is not so 
much energy 
as optimism; 
I would give 
the energy 
second 
place, for 
even where 
energy isn’t 
manifest in 
phases of life 
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EUGENE O'BRIEN AND MOLLY MCINTYRE IN A SCENE FROM “KITTY MACKAY, AND WILLIAM ELLIOTT, 
THE PRODUCER 
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which are typically American, there is 
always buoyancy, life, exhilaration, not 
merely the hope, but the absolute surety 
of a great to-morrow. 

“It’s often said that the American 
public, as a whole, does not like dirty 
plays. That is true, but it is true in a 
bigger sense than its application to mere 
sexual filth. The American public really 
likes nothing in literature or art which 
is degrading or disgusting. It is not 
squeamishness ; it-is not false modesty 
or any Puritanical face-hiding behind 
the veil of conventionality ; it is an un- 
conscious hatred of that which is false; 
and any document or drama which pro- 
claims our cities Sodoms, our society 
inwardly rotten and our business ‘sys- 
tem gilded and exalted theft, is a lie. 
There are many faults in American life, 
both public and private ; there are prob- 
ably more faults each year, because we 
are a bigger and bigger nation each 
year, but the majority is on the side of 
sanity and clean living. 

“The drama-makers who appoint 
themselves purveyors to the curious 
seeker for dirt or degeneracy pass the 
real problems by. For we have the prob- 
lems that confront any growing nation, 
with vast wealth, vast luxuriousness 
and colossal immigration; and in the 
melting-pot of American society, we 
have problems of domestic é@conomics 
or public welfare which are greater 
and more complex than those which 
have ever confronted any people. 

“As a producer, I want to encourage 
the dramatist who will tell about this 
wonderful América as he -really finds 
it, the dramatist who will recreate it, 
and state its problems, and point its 
morals, as they should be. 

“To write of problems in America 
one need not be at all serious, unless 
one wishes. I think that the really big 
American play of the present time must 
be a comedy, or at least a comedy- 
drama. We are a people who laugh. 
That is not only our salvation, but our 
nature. We reprove wrong with laugh- 
ter; and isn’t it harder to be laughed 
at, here, than to be punished otherwise? 

“In Europe they kill their -villains; 
we want to laugh at ours. 

. “All that we can borrow from Eu- 
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rope is form. The English turn out 
plays which as genuine dramas are ab- 
solutely incomparable; the French— 
here is the Gallic temperament—are 
undisputed masters of scene-building 
and climax. So much we can learn from 
these two nations; but the mistake is 
made of taking not only the form but 
the subject-matter, which “is not and 
never will be American.” 

Mr. Elliott is going into production 
with one asset which most managers 
haven’t: the actor’s instinct, the abil- 
ity to “sense” a scene from its playing 
standpoint—to “feel” whether it is right 
or wrong. 

He was born in Edinburgh, and came 
to the first knowledge of American 
theatre-goers when, as a stripling, he 
appeared with Herbert Kelcey and 
Effie Shannon in “Her Lord and Mas- 
ter.” He appeared with Robert Hilliard, 
in “That Man and I,” and played Os- 
wald Alving, in Ibsen’s “Ghosts,” with 
Mary Shaw. Mansfield, in repertory, 
utilized his talents for two years, dur- 
ing which time, in his words, “I played 
males from eight—or thereabouts—to 
eighty-eight.” In the big revival of 
“Charley’s Aunt” Mr. Elliott played 
Charley. 

Then began his association with 
David Belasco. He appeared first in 
“The Rose of the Rancho,” then played 
the juvenile role in “The Music Mas- 
ter,”’ had a much bigger and better 
part in “A Grand Army Man,” and fol- 
lowed it with his always-to-be-remem- 
bered creation of the young attorney 
in Savage’s production of “Madame 
X,” in which he showed a flash of real 
genius in vivid character portrayal. 

He created the juvenile role in “The 
Pink Lady”—and then came the death 
of his young wife. He resigned the 
role; he left the stage, friends, every- 
thing; he went to Europe. Big tragedies 
sometimes make big men; “Billy” EI- 
liott, as the husband of a charming and 
talented girl, and as the most popular 
young actor in America, might have 
been content to drift; William Elliott, 
sad, alone, found applause and press 
notices but the ashes of roses; he had 
only one thing left: his ambition. Now, 
his ambition has found its wings. 





The 
Pioneer 
American 
Dramatist 


FRE StOnmr:-OF:: FRE 
EFFORTS AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF THE’ LATE 
BRONSON HOWARD 


By 
Johnson 
Briscoe 


BRONSON HOWARD, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN AT THE SUMMIT 
OF HIS SUCCESS, WHEN 
“SHENANDOAH ” AND 
“ ARISTOCRACY” WERE 
HIGH IN PUBLIC FAVOR 


HE death of 
¢% Bronson 
Howard, 
mee August 4, 1908, HENRY MILLER, 
robbed the American conspicuous IN 
stage of its pioneer cast oF “SHEN- 
dramatist. He was the ANDOAH” 
very first of our native playwrights to 
receive any encouragement at the hands 
of our producing managers—this after 
many discouragements and disappoint- 
_ments, and he flourished high in 
favor for over twenty-five years. 
During this quarter of a century, however, Mr. 
Howard wrote practically but seventeen plays, 
over three-fifths of which were most successful, 
which is rather an unique play-writing record, Photograph by Baker Studio 
especially when compared with WILTON LACKAYE, 
our present day dramatists, most {yi A adolf - apes: 
’ RATCLIFFE, ROLES IN “SHENAN- 


of whom consider themselves lost FROM A Hate pi A DOAH” AND “ARIS- 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN TWENTY TOCRACY” 
YEARS AGO, IN.“SHENANDOAH” 
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SELENE JOHNSON, WHO APPEARED 
IN “PETER STUYVESANT 
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HELEN TRACY, WHO FRANK LOSEE, WHO 

CREATED THE ROLEOF APPEARED IN “SHENAN- 

Mrs. Lawrence IN  DOAH” AT THE BROAD- 
“ARISTOCRACY” WAY 


to public gaze unless one or more of their 
plays are produced each season. 

Of course, as judged by play-writing 
methods of to-day, there is much that is ob- 
solete and old-fashioned in the Howard 
dramas. Especially along the lines of senti- 
ment we have made considerable dramatic 
progress, and that which we once regarded as 
sweet sympathy and delicate understanding 
would now largely appeal only to our risi- 
bilities. The lover who declares his passion 
upon bended knee is almost as extinct (at 
least behind the footlights) as the dodo bird. 
Indeed, it has almost reached that point which 
is so wittily touched upon by Philip Barthol- 
omae in his farce of “Kiss Me Quick,” when 
the hero is asked what he said when he pro- 
posed to the heroine; his reply was: “Oh, 
I just said to her, ‘Now, when we get mar- 
ried, we'll do so-and-so.’ ” 

As for the brothel play, without which no 
season seems complete nowadays, one could 
as easily picture Elita Proctor Otis playing 
Little Eva as that Mr. Howard could ever 
have brought his pen to stand sponsor for 
dramas of that sort. All his plays, whether 
successful or not, are distinctly wholesome in 
theme and, though obviously old-fashioned 
and a bit forced in sentiment—well, not many 
plays of to-day can stand the test of time with 
his, nor will many of them be able to weather a 
period of twenty-five years, as in the case of 
“The Banker’s Daughter.” 

It was the late Augustin Daly who gave 
Mr. Howard his first hearing as a playwright, 
producing his “Saratoga” on December 21, 
1870, at the old Fifth Avenue Theatre, later 
known as the Madison Square, with a cast, in- 
cluding James Lewis, D. H. Harkins, Frank 
Chapman,-William H. Davidge, Louis James, 
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George F. DeVere, Fanny Davenport, 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Amy Ames, Clara 
Morris, Kate Claxton, and Nellie Mor- 
timer. The play had a run of one hun- 
dred and thirty-three performances, 
this being the record of any modern 
play of that time. It was in this piece 
too that Clara Morris was cast for the 
role of Lucy Carter, a walking comedy 
part of little import—this immediately 
following upon her big triumph in the 
leading emotional role of Anne Syl- 
vester in “Man and Wife,” for it was 
an understood rule in the Daly mé- 


nage, until the advent of Ada Rehan | 


some years later, that there should be 
no acknowledged leading woman in 
the company. 

This incident is most entertainingly 
referred to by Miss Morris in her book, 
“Life On the Stage:” 


The play of “Saratoga,” by Mr. Bron- 
son Howard, had been read to the com- 
pany, and, after the custom of actors 
the world over, they began to cast the 
characters themselves—such a part for 
Lewis, such a one for Miss Davenport, 
the splendid Irish part for Amy Ames 
(of course, with her wonderful brogue), 
etc., almost everyone remarking that 
there was nothing for me. Lewis said: 
“Well, Clara, you’re out of this play, 
sure. Will you study Greek or the 
Rogue’s Vocabulary: ? For I'll wager a hat 
to a hair-pin youll be turning a good 
head of hair grey over some nonsense 
of the kind—good Lord!” 

For M. Benot was holding toward 
me a. thin little part, saying: “For you, 
Miss Morris.” 


Mr. Daly stood at the far end of the 
room; he was watching me. The part 
was a walking lady of second quality. 
It was an indignity to give it to me. 
Like lightning I recalled the terms of 
my contract—I realized my helpless- 
ness, 


I rolled up the small part, calmly 
rose, and smiling a comprehending smile 
into Mr. Daly's disappointed eyes, I 
sauntered out of the room. At home I 
wept bitterly. It was undeserved! I had 
borne so much from gratitude, and here 
I was being treated just as a fractious, 
brain-turned, presuming person might 
have been treated for a punishment. 
However, my tears were only seen at 
home. At the theatre I rehearsed faith- 
fully and good-temperedly, and writhed 
smilingly at the expressions of surprise 
over the cast, and for one hundred 
nights I was thus made to do penance 
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for having made a success in “Man and 

Wife.” 

Encouraged by his maiden effort, 
Mr. Howard’s second contribution to 
stage literature was “Diamonds,” a 
smart picture of New York social life’ 
of that day, also produced by Mr. Daly 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, being the 
opening bill of his fourth and con- 
cluding season at that playhouse, which 
four months later was to know destruc- 
tion through fire. Produced on Tues- 
day, September 3, 1872, the cast of the 
play was as follows: 


Hamilton Wyckoff 
Dr. Shuttleworth 
’Enery Thomas 
Reddington 

Uncle Ned 
Truesdell 


Plunkett 
Percival 


Harry Crisp 
William Davidge 
Owen S. Fawcett 
Charles Rockwell 
W. J. Le Moyne 
Ben T. Ringgold 

George H. Griffiths 
John G. Burnett 
George Clarke 
David Whiting 

James Lewis 

Sara Jewett 
Fanny Davenport 

Herminie Clara Morris 
Mrs. Vandyke Fanny. Morant 
MEPS: TOME av 6.05ck oy Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 
Mrs. Skidmore Nellie Mortimer 
Mrs. Plunkett Georgie Langley 


This play, although successful, did 
not enjoy the popularity of its prede- 
cessor, it being withdrawn at the end 
of eight weeks, and, also unlike its fore- 
runner, it held no permanent place in 
the Daly repertory. 

Mr. Howard’s third play, “Moor- 
croft,” brought out by Mr. Daly, Oc- 
tober 11, 1874, at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, the structure of the present 
day which still-bears that name, was 
anything but a success, having the 
brief run of only seventeen perform- 
ances. 

Considerable luck perched upon Mr. 
Howard’s banner in his next effort, 
and as sponsor for two delightful 
comedies he achieved much added 
favor as a dramatist. These two were 
“Old Love Letters” and “Hurricanes,” 
produced on August 31, 1878, by the 
stock company at the old Park The- 
atre, situated on the southeast corner 
of Broadway and Twenty-second 
Street, the theatre which four years 
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BIJOU FERNANDEZ,WHO SARAH COWELL LE- 

PLAYED Madeline MOYNE, WHO, AS A 

West IN “SHENAN-_ GIRL, FIGURED IN THE 

DOAH” CAST OF “THE BANKER’S 
DAUGHTER” 


later was to be destroyed by fire, upon the very 
day when Mrs. Langtry was to appear for the 
first time before an American audience. 

“Old Love Letters” was a refreshing little 
one-act play, in which Agnes Booth and Joseph 
Whiting were the only players, and so great a 
hit did Mrs. Booth make in this piece that, as 
a slight tribute to her artistry, Mr. Howard 
presented her with the exclusive rights to the 
play. “Hurricane,” which formed the major 
portion of the evening’s entertainment, was 
given with the following cast: 


General Compton.......... Frank Hardenbergh 
ES 1516 6 0 0:00 9 0's 810.8 na: 5 sieeee aan James Lewis 





PRISCILLA 
KNOWLES 











Frederic 1... 0.26.00 cee cece eee Frank Sanger 


Cutter 


Lucy Batterson.. 
Mrs. General Compton.. 


Blanche 


. William Cullington > a 
......Agnes Booth a 
.Louise Allen ; 
.Minnie Palmer a 


0 eee am Alicia Robson 


Mrs. Stonehenge Tuttle... . Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 

Mrs. McNamarra........ ..Sydney Cowell 

The year of 1878 proved to be an excep- 
tionally profitable one for Mr. Howard as it 
also saw the birth of “The Banker’s Daugh- 
ter,” written in collaboration with A. R. Cazau- 
ran, which the stock company at the Union 
Square Theatre produced on November 30, 
the cast, an exceptionally strong one, being: 


iat: 








John Strebelow......... 


Charles R. Thorne, Jr. 


Laurence Westbrooke...... .John Parselle 


Mr. Babbage.. 
George VW ‘ashing gton P hipps . 


Mr. Brown. 


Count de Carojac. 

Harold Routledge.. . 
M. Montvillais......... 
Dr. Watson 
Jerrold ...... 


Lillian 


Florence St. 


Lizette 


0 eee 


ie eeah egrets H. F. Daly 
eees esses sees ee We. S. Quigley 
Vincent Brown. .Maud Harrison 
Mrs. Fanny Holcomb........Mrs. E. J. Phillips 


vod H. Stoddart 
J. B. Polk 
errs OW. ‘5. Le Moyne 
: V. Lingham 
“Walden Ramsey b 2 
..Charles W. Bowser ee 











..Sara Jewett 





VIOLA ALLEN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS, AGO, 
PEARED IN ““ARISTOCRACY”’ 


WHEN SHE AP- 








.-Sarah Cowell 
_ Little Effie Barret 
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The Sarah Cowell, who played the 
maid Lizette, in the above piece, is 
now well-known to theatre-goers as 
Mrs. Le Moyne, and she is one of the 
remarkably few surviving members of 
this cast. This piece had a run of one 
hundred and thirty-seven consecutive 
performances, afterward being used on 
tour for years, and it is still vastly popu- 
lar in the stock company field. 

Apropos of Mrs. Le Moyne’s a 

rance at this theatre, few people 

ow anything at all of her stage 
career, previous to her great success in 
“The Moth and the Flame,” in 1808, 
other than her appearances in. the 
lyceum field as a reader. Her actual 
début occurred several months before 
the premiére of “The Banker’s Daugh- 
ter:” she appeared with the Palmer 
company on tour, often playing Agnes 
Booth’s réle of Madeline in “A Cele- 
brated Case.” Miss Cowell, as she was 
of course billed in those days, was at 
the Union Square Theatre for two 
years, during which time she was also 
cast for rdles in “The Lost Children,” 
“French Flats” and “A False Friend.” 
A falling out came about between 
actress and manager when Mr. Palmer 
cast her for the role of an old woman 
in a. revival of “The Danicheffs.” She 
had played it on tour for a short time 
but flatly refused to act it in New York, 
not wishing to become identified with 
elderly rdles thus early in her career. 
And for a period of exactly twenty 
years Mrs. Le Moyne and the profes- 
sional stage were strangers. 

Mr. Howard’s next offering was 
“Wives,” this being the fourth and last 
of his plays to be brought out by Au- 
gustin Daly, it having been produced at 
Daly’s Theatre, the present structure 
of that name, on October 18, 1879, with 
a cast headed by John Drew and Ada 
Rehan. An adaptation from Moliére, 
this play had a run of forty-eight per- 
formances and gained only scant ap- 
proval. Mr. Howard had better luck in 
his cc tigen 3 play, “Baron Rudolph,” 
(1880) in which Mr. and Mrs. George 
S. Knight toured successfully for sev- 
eral years, and much favor was also 
gained with “Greenroom Fun,” a rough 
and tumble sort of farce (1881) pre- 
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sented by that incomparable organiza- 
tion, Salisbury’s Troubadours, heat 
by Nate Salisbury, John Webster and 
ellie McHenry. 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop,” produced 
October 9, 1882, by the Madison Square 
Theatre Company, found a_ hearty 
vogue, running for nearly two hundred 
performances, and it is still much in ~ 
demand, for the matter ‘of that. The 
cast of this piece was: 
Douglas Winthrop 


Herbert Winthrop 
Buxton Scott 


George Clarke 

Henry Miller 
Thomas Whiffen 
P W. J. Le Moyne 
Constance Wéinthrop.....Carrie Turner 
Mrs. Ruth Winthrops.-sscerseee cece 
Co ceceececceses .Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
Mrs. Dick Chetwyn Agnes Booth 
Edith Maude Stuart 
Della Stillwell 


Of this cast, only Henry Miller and 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen are still in active 
harness and, oddly enough, they have 
frequently of late been prota ia 
associated, notably in “The Great Di-~ 
vide.” asst 

A little over a month after the orig- 
inal production of “Young Mrs. Win- 


throp,” Mr. Howard’s name came be- 


fore the New York theatre-going public 
for a second time, a version of his 
earlier play, “Saratoga,” called in this 
instance, “Brighton,” being presented 
at the Union Square Theatre on No- 
vember 20, by Charles Wyndham; the 
cast was: 
Bob Sackett Charles by! aa 5 


Jack Benedict W. #H. y 
Mr. Some . William gg ve 


" r 

George Giddens 
Hamilton Astley 
H. R. Teesdale 
. G. Richards 
Rose Saker 
Mary Rorke 
Mrs. Alston Florence Chalgrove 
Mrs. Carter Rose Norreys 
Mrs. Vanderpump Mrs. Edmund Phelps 


Wyndham, who had not come into the 
Blory of knighthood in those early days, 
ad played in this piece for several 


Virginia 


years in — and Germany, win- 


ning not a little success. Two years 
before this, specifically October 28, — 
1880, Mr. Howard married Alice 
Wyndham, a sister of Sir Charles, who 
still survives him. 
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It was a few years after this that 
Helen Dauvray pinned her faith to Mr. 
Howard’s abilities as a dramatist, and 
certainly in the first instance her faith 
was well founded, this being “One of 
Our Girls,” produced at the old Lyceum 
Theatre, November 10, 1885, with this 
cast: 

M. Fonblanque George F. DeVere 


Captain John Gregory...E. H. Sothern 
Comte Florian de Crebillon 
F. Mackey 


Sternroyd 

ue 
J. W. Pigott 
Louis James 
Fred Williams 
Helen Dauvray 
Enid Leslie 
Ida Vernon 


In this piece, which ran for over two 
hundred nights, E. H. Sothern met with 
a meed of public approval which started 
him upon a stellar career ; indeed he al- 
most overshadowed the star, though 
Miss Dauvray scored a personal suc- 
cess which any actress might have en- 
vied. But, alas for the frailties of 
human endeavor, encouraged by this 
success, Miss Dauvray purchased an- 
other play from Mr. Howard’s pen, 
“Met by Chance,” which she produced 
at the Lyceum on January 11, 1887, 
only to have it fade from view after 
a fortnight’s run. 

_ However, it was only a ‘short time 

after this that Mr. Howard thoroughly 
redeemed himself by his triumphant 
“The Henrietta,” produced at the 
Union Square Theatre, September 26, 
1887, with Stuart Robson and William 
H. Crane as the stars, the complete cast 
being : 

Nicholas Vanalstyne..William H. Crane 

Nicholas Vanalstyne, Jr..Charles Kent 

Bertie Vanalstyne.. Stuart Robson 

Dr. Parke Wamwright H. J. Lethcourt 

Lord Arthur Trelawney.......00.000 

Lorimer Stoddard 

Rev. Murray Hilton.F. A. Tannehill, Jr. 

Watson Flint......... Henry Bergman 

Musgrave Louis Carpenter 

Mrs. Cornelia Opdyke Selena Fetter 

Rose Vanalstyne Johnstone 

Agnes Lockwood ie Storey 

Lady Mary Trelawney....May Waldron 


This piece proved to be a veritable 
gold-mine for both actors and author, 
and Mr. Robson kept it in his reper- 
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tory practically until the time of his 
death, about ten years ago. The May 
Waldron of this cast is now Mr. Rob- 
son’s widow, these days appearing upon 
the playbills always as Mrs. Stuart 
Robson, and Selena Fetter is now mar- 
ried to Edwin Milton Royle, himself 
well known in playwright circles. 

In William H. Crane’s revival of this 
play this season, it has been greatly 
changed from its original form, of 
course, having been modernized and 
smartened up considerably by Winchell 
Smith and Victor Mapes. In a recent 
newspaper interview, Mr. Crane was 
quoted as saying: 

“*The Henrietta’ was originally writ- 
ten for me and Stuart Robson. We pro- 
duced it twenty-eight years ago at the 
old Union Square Theatre, then under 
the management of J. M. Hill. It was a 
tremendous success, and part of it forms 
the history of the American stage. Rob- 
son and I played it for several years 
after appearing as the two Dromios in 
‘The Comedy of Errors.’ We later re- 
vised it and played it last at a matinée 
benefit for the Actors’ Fund Home at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre fourteen 
years ago, shortly before Robson died; 
.but even then it was out of date. It 
would be laughable to produce it now 
in its original form, although the plot 
is one of the greatest ever put on the 


tage. 

“There have been several attempts to 
obtain permission to rewrite it, but 
Mrs. Bronson Howard would not allow 
a line to be touched until the proposi- 
tion came to have me star in it. 

“The entire dramatic construction has 
been changed, long ‘asides’ cut out, and 
even some of the characters changed to 
fit modern thought. For ‘instance, the 
‘silly ass’ Englishman of the old piece 
has since been done to death on the 
American stage and is now a young chap 
who desires to achieve a reputation for 
wickedness and makes a final confession 
to his sweetheart that he isn’t bad at all.” 


It was the play of “Shenandoah” 
that probably brought Mr. Howard his 
greatest fame, it proving to be the big- 
gest money-maker of all, for nowadays, 
twenty-five years after the original pro- 
duction, it is still greatly in demand. It 
first saw the light of day in Boston in 
1888, at the Museum, and received its 
first New York hearing at the old Star 
Theatre on September 9 of the year 
following ; the cast for its metropolitan 
premiére was: 
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General Haverhill Wilton Lackaye 
—Colonel Kerchival West...Henry Miller 
Captain Heartsease Morton Selten 
Lieut. Frank Bedloe...... G. W. Bailey 
Major General Buckthorn : / 
Harry Harwoo 
Sergeant Barket James O. Barrows 
Colonel Robert Ellingham 
Lucius Henderson 
Captain Thornton John E. Kellerd 
Captain Lockwood....Charles C. Brandt 
Lieut. of Signal Corps...Harry Thorne 
Lieut. of Infantry George Maxwell 
Corporal Dunn..... ...W. J. Cummings 
Hardwick W. L. Dennison 
William Barnes 
Mrs. Constance Haverhill.Dorothy Dorr 
Gertrude Ellingham Viola Allen 
Madeline West Nanette Comstock 
Jenny Buckthorn Effie Shannon 
Mrs. Edith Haverhill... Alice B. Haines 
Old Margery Mrs. C, A. Haslam 
Jannette Esther Drew 


A remarkable drama, by a remark- 
able author, with a remarkable cast, is 
a fitting tribute to “Shenandoah,” a 
play which will doubtless live in the 
hearts of our theatre-goers for many 
years to come. Incidentally, it was this 
play which turned the professional for- 
tunes of Charles Frohman, who, up 
to the time of its original production, 
had been a struggling and compara- 
tively obscure theatrical business man- 
ager. He risked his all upon this play, 
when produced in Boston, and the re- 
sult was a good-sized fortune and an 
independent position. 

From time to time several notable re- 
vivals have been made of “Shenan- 
doah,” with casts almost fully equal to 
the original ; one, in 1894, included such 
names as J. H. Gilmour, E. J. Rat- 
cliffe, Bruce McRae, Joseph Brennan, 
Henry Herman, Odette Tyler, Jose- 
phine Hall, Margaret Robinson, and 


that of a young actress, then fifling- 


her first professional engagement, cast 
for the role of the young girl, Made- 
line West; this name then appeared 
upon the playbills as “Mary Anglin.” 
Later the play passed into the hands 
of Jacob Litt, who had it on tour most 
successfully for several years. He first 
revived it at McVicker’s Theatre, Chi- 
cago, in the summer-of 1898, where the 
chief réles were played by Otis Skin- 
ner, Augustus Cook, Frank Burbeck, 
R. A. Roberts, Mary Hampton, Grace 
Henderson, Nanette Comstock, and 


Lottie Alter. The following season it 
toured the principal cities, with Miss 
Hampton and Maurice Barrymore 
the leads. The next summer it was 
again seen on Broadway, at the Broad- 
way Theatre, with many of the Chicago 
players in the cast, with the addition of — 
such players as Joseph Haworth, Frank 
Losee and Bijou Fernandez, who made 
a particularly comely and effective — 
Madeline West. : 
Another very popular Bronson How- 
ard play was “Aristocracy,” which 
Charles Frohman produced at Wal- 
lack’s (then Palmer’s) Theatre, No- — 
vember 14, 1892, with the following 
really phenomenal cast: 
Jefferson Stockton 
Virginia Stockton Viola Allen 
Diana Stockton Blanche Walsh 
Sheridan Stockton....: »...Paul Arthur 
Hamilton Stuart Lawrence.......++ tg. 
W. H. Thompson 
Mrs. Lawrence Helen Tracy 
Katherine Ten Broeck Lawrence 
Josephine Hall 
Stuyvesant Lawrence....S. Miller Kent 
Prince Emil Von Haldenwald 
William Faversham 
Frederick Bond 
The Marquis of Normandale 


The Earl of Caryston-Leigh 
Bruce McRae 

Grimthorpe Henry W. Montgomery 

Martin Edwin Mordant 

Certainly Mr. Howard could not 
cavil at the casts provided for his plays, 
for it would seem that everything pos- 
sible was done to give them proper in- 
terpretation. If the above cast could be 
brought together in, say for a 
brief “all-star revival,” the salary list — 
alone would be one before which even 
Charles Frohman would quail. And, 
too, in reading over the above names, it 
almost gives one an uncanny feeling to 
realize that, the expense involved aside 
and not to mention the players’ lack of 
fitness for their réles nowadays, it 
would be quite a possible thing to bring 
this cast together again, for even after 
twenty-one years, only two of this com- 
pany have crossed the Great Divide. 

A great pity it is that Mr. Howard’s — 
last original work, written in collabora- 
tion with Professor Brander Matthews, 
should have met with defeat, and yet 
such was the fate of “Peter Stuy- 


Wilton Lackaye 
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 -vesant,” which William H. Crane pro- 
_ duced at Wallack’s Theatre, October 2, 
1889, with this cast: 


Peter Stuyvesant William H. Crane 
Jonas van der Planck...George Fawcett 
Garardus Bogardus 

Gerritt Opdyck Daniel Fingleton 
Myndert de Vroo....George L. Stevens 
Sir Reginald Farquhar 


William Courtleigh 
Conrad Ten Eyck William Ingersoll 
Dr. La Montagne William Sampson 
Major Ketteltas .........++seeeee- ee 

Frederick Truesdell 


George F. DeVere 
Harvey Banks 


Lieut. Schuyler 
Henry Griesman 


Lieut. Westervelt 
Barry McNamara 
Corporal van Schaick Ferris Mason 
Wolfert Pieterson Will Dupont 
Frank Molborn 
Anneke Stuyvesant Percy Haswell 
Mrs. Lysbet Bayard Selene Johnson 
Katrina van der Planck .Sandol Milliken 
Geriryd Leila Bronson 
Much to Mr. Crane’s disappointment, 
this play was such a failure that it was 


withdrawn at the end of a month’s run. 
It proved to be Mr. Howard’s final 
acted play. His last play of all, “Kate,” 
a comedy writtén in 1907, was pub- 
lished in book form, but Mr. Howard 
never intended it for acting purposes. 

Unquestionably, the death of Bron- 
son Howard removed a powerful figure 
from the dramatic arena, although it is 
hardly likely that he would have turned 
his hand to any further play-writing. He 
was president of the American Drama- 
tists’ Club, a position he held up to 
the time of his death, a distinction be- 
fitting a playwright of his achievements 
and standing. He enjoyed exceptional 
favor while in his prime, practically 
opening the way for the younger gen- 
eration of native playwrights; and, pos- 
sessing as they do a distinct value all 
their own, his works will stand for a 
good many years to come as most ad- 
mirable examples of the dramatist’s 
art. 


Bo 


THE TRAINING OF HUSBANDS 


“COME wives,” remarked Sam Bernard the other day, “have terribly effective 
methods in training their husbands. 

“A young man, who is an acquaintance of mine, had the habit of returning 
home from the club occasionally in a state of semi-intoxication. He married not 
long ago and although he decided to turn over a new leaf, the old habits were too 
strong for him, and one night while out with the boys he took on board a trifle 
too much. 

“Next morning, he came down to breakfast with the dark brown taste. There 
was something on the plate before him which had evidently been cooked and was 
supposed to be food. 

“He took it up on his fork and held it up, looking at it in wonder. 

“What in the world,’ he demanded, ‘is this supposed to be, dear?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ replied the young woman, with disdain, ‘it looks very much like your 
new soft felt hat, and that is what I thought it was; but you pulled it out of your 
pocket when you came home last night, and told me it was a nice juicy steak that 
_ bought on the way home, and you wanted it broiled for breakfast. You can 

ave it all. I’m not hungry.’” 











musical mélange have done. 


their distinctiveness as well. 





EW YORK has never seen another show quite like “Beauty Row,” nor 
has another octet of girls ever succeeded in charming old Broadway 
in quite the same fashion that the eight Belles in this highly diverting 
These girls came from everywhere—and 
nowhere!—the highest as well as the lowest rung of the ladder. 
selected not only because of their beauty—which became proverbial—but for 
Their names, at one time, were more familiar 
to the public than the name of America’s foremost woman star. Nothing like 
it, before or since, has ever been seen in this country. It ts, then, not surpris- 
ing that these eight girls’ careers were, to say the least, unusual. . . . 


They were 

















The Belles of Beauty Row 


THE FIRST OF A 


SERIES OF SHORT 


STORIES, FOUNDED ON FACT. THIS 


ONE DETAILS THE 
ALYS BARBOUR AND 


CAREER OF 
IS CALLED 


“The Shorties Way Home” 


HERE was something pleas- 
antly wholesome. about Alys 
Barbour, a thoroughly nor- 


mal chorus lady if there ever was such 
a person. Tall, slim, with brown hair 
and brown eyes, an English complex- 
ion and a Southern accent, she was the 
sort of girl you would expect to meet 
in your mother’s drawing-room, the 
confidante of your sister, the sort. of 
girl you meant eventually to marry. 
Alys was clever, in a way, and this 
despite the spelling of her name. For 
instance, she knew that she would 
never see her name in electrics out- 
side of a theatre, for the very good 
reason that she possessed no virtues 
fitting her for such an exalted position 
save her charm, and charm remains 
for the few, not for the multitude. 
There wasn’t a chance in the world 
that she would ever make good in a 
part, even if a part was found for 
her. She had no voice, no ability as a 
dancer, no anything but a thorough- 
bred air. And while this caught one’s 


attention the moment she stepped upon’ 
the stage, it wasn’t always attractive; 
some men preferred the light in Gaby 
Sorel’s eyes, others the magnificent 
back and shoulders of Violet Spain. 

Alys, then, decided upon matri- 
mony. That should be her career. 
When “The Belles of Beauty Row” 
closed its New York run she would 
be ready for the altar. : 

Of course she preferred money, and 
of course she made an effort to find 
it. But so cunningly did she play her 
cards that nobody, and least of all 
her companions, suspected her. Two 
wealthy old men who wished to marry 
her, Alys turned down gently but firm- 
ly, with such gentleness, in fact, that 
no one ever knew how the informa- 
tion got noised about the dressing- 
rooms until, finally, it was flashed up 
and down the Street. 

“Barbour of the Belles turned down 
old Forrester the other day,” greeted 
clubland. 

And the mimic world replied: “Yes. 
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"And she refused Rufus Goodenow 
too!” 
And why? 
Because Alys believed in her charm, 
her distinctiveness, and she thought if 
_ she could attract two old beaux like 
Forrester and Goodenow, she could 
- scarcely fail to draw into her net 
younger men, men more desirable 
physically. Alys was a sentimentalist 
and believed in love, although she was 
perfectly sure that she could get along 
without it if necessary. In her case, 
however, this wouldn’t be necessary: 
she would have both affection and 
wealth—just as she already had charm 
and distinctiveness. . She loved 
herself just a trifle better than she did 
her neighbor, those days; but then, her 
neighbor happened: to be Mary Worth- 
ington; so it isn’t surprising. 

Forty dollars a week spelled nothing 
but debt to a stage beauty such as Alys 
Barbour, who wore Fifth Avenue 
clothes and lived at the Sandringham 
Hotel; but then Alys shared an apart- 
ment with Violet Spain, she of the 
magnificent back and shoulders and 
utter disregard of Madam Grundy. 
Violet paid all the Kousekeeping ex- 
penses, and occasionally made her 
chum a very handsome present, but 
in spite of this, or because of it, Alys 
was always in debt. 

She could never quite bring herself 
to accept Miss Spain’s view of life, 
and living; Alys intended to marry; 
and marriage to her meant an anchor, 
even domesticity. Mentally she held up 
her hands in horror at the idea of 
adopting Violet’s methods, but this 
feeling didn’t keep her from seizing 
eagerly all she could lay hands on in 
the shape of gifts of silk stockings, 
hats, even furs and trinkets which the 
‘ av lady of the shoulders made 

rom time to time. 

Alys met Pete Covington and Owen 
Miles the same night. Violet had made 
their acquaintance at a supper party 
and had invited them to the Sandring- 
ham to call, mentioning that she 
chummed with the “classiest little girl” 
in New York. A few days later, one 
* sunny afternoon, Covington and Miles 
sent up their cards. 
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_ These two young men had been pals 
since their Harvard days, when, both 
of an age and a disposition to enjoy 
kindred things, they laid the corner- 
stone of a friendship which was to 
endure until the appearance of Miss 
Alys Barbour. For they both acknowl- 
edged her charm from the first—with a 
slightly different twist at the end of 
it. =. 

Pete Covington had just written a 
play which had made a big enough 
stir on Broadway to cause the producer 
to send out several companies into 
the Hinterland, and in consequence 
the author found himself for the first 
time in his one-and-thirty years with 
money to burn. And he wanted to burn 
it. He wanted to play, after years of 
work and skimping to make both ends 
meet. Without relish for matrimony all 
at once, he planned to parade Alys 
Barbour up and down Broadway, to 
“show her a corking good time” and 
to “go while the going was good.” 
There was an_ eagerness almost 
pathetic in his great desire to have a 
good time, to spend, to play—things 
which before the success of his play 
had been a downright impossibility. 

He didn’t plot or plan, but like a 
child with a new toy, started right in, 
sending her, at first, flowers and candy 
and even champagne; and he planned 
a number of dinners and suppers as 
well as Sunday night entertainments. 
He wasn’t in love with Alys in quite 
the- same way he expected to fall in 
love with the girl he eventually mar- 
ried. And, of course, she wouldn’t be 
a chorus girl, even a Belle in “Beauty 
Row.” No, Pete Covington wasn’t 
ready—or willing—to settle down yet; 
he wanted to play around on Broad- 
way for a few years first. 

Alys, however, could see only matri- 
mony, the sooner the better. She didn’t 
try to fool even herself; the stage held 
no great future for such as she. So 
she accepted Covington’s presents with 
a pretty grace, ate his suppers, and 
waited. 

Owen Miles, on the other hand, had 
been born wealthy. He had lived 
wealthily for thirty-one ycars, ten of 
which had been spent on the same 
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Broadway which Covington now hailed 

so greedily. And he was a little tired, 
: both of Broadway and Fifth Avenue. 
He was more than “ready to quit and 
be good”’—he was as anxious for 


domesticity as Alys was—when the . 


right girl came along. And with Alys 
he believed he had found the right 
girl, Since he had known both the 
Broadway soubrette and the Fifth 
Avenue débutante, Miles hadn’t the 
foolish “class” ideas which had crept 
into Covington’s head with the suc- 
cess of his play. To Miles the local- 
ity came after the girl; he fell for 
Miss Barbour’s charm and distinctive- 
ness and was ready for Jersey and 
wedlock. 

Only Alys now was in love with 
Pete Covington. 

Before long she began playing one 
man against the other, which didn’t 
bother Covington—for whom she was 
doing it all—a little bit, since he wasn’t 
“seriously” in love and didn’t suspect 
that Miles was. He rather enjoyed the 
girl’s little comedy. But Miles it made 
furious. For the first time since Har- 
vard he began to see imperfections in 
his Jonathan—the fellow was a_ fool, 
a rascal! His play’s success had turned 
his head! It needed a punching! 

Alys moved. her household goods 
from Violet Spain’s flat in the Sand- 
ringham the same week she met the 
two men, and affecting a holier-than- 
thou pose, rented a tiny suite of rooms 
in a Madison Avenue boarding house 
which didn’t cater to the profession. 
She would have liked a chaperon too, 
a “mommer,” but her salary forbade 
her this luxury. So, when Covington 
and Miles called to see her, she re- 
ceived them downstairs in the public 
parlor—although even Madison Ave- 
nue didn’t demand this with bedrooms 
masquerading as boudoirs by day. 

It struck Violet between the eyes to 
see Alys turn her back on her the way 
she did, for the lady of the shoulders 
had been genuinely fond of Miss Bar- 
bour and she possessed the moral in- 
stincts of a heathen. She couldn’t see 
the harm in getting a Century or a 
diamond from any mere male—it was 
clever if anything! Besides, men like 


Covington and Miles never thought of 
marriage in connection with girls like 
Alys and herself—unless they were 
drunk. She had meant to: 
do so much for Alys too—to intro-~ 
duce her to the right fellows and—_ 
and that sort of thing; and now the 
girl had gone off to an awful board- 
ing house where she sent back word” 
she wasn’t at home when old 
called. Violet would never have invited 
Pete and Owen to the Sandringham if 
she had thought for one moment things - 
were going to turn out this way. She’ 
had planned a career for Alys along” 
very different lines. 

In Madison Avenue Miss Barbour 
gave never a thought to Miss Spain 
until the bills began coming in the first 
of the month. Clothing, hats, shoes,. 
gowns! In the past, Alys had always’ 
put these bills on Violet’s dressing 
table—and said nothing about them. 
They were paid. Now she was 
stunned, face to face with a stone wall. 
Not in a year, three years, could she 
save enough out of her salary to meet 
these expenses. . . . In the end, 
Alys bundled up the lot and mailed 
them to the Sandringham—without a 
word. And Violet paid them—without 
a word. At least, each of the shops 
dropped Miss Barbour a note stati 
that her account had been paid in fu 


and requesting further patronage; the ~ 
receipts, however, Violet kept with her ~ 


jewels. 

Alys’ neighbor at the theatre, the 
girl with whom she shared her dress- 
ing room, and with whom she worked, 
on the stage, was Mary Worthington. 
As matters progressed with Coving- 
ton and Miles, Alys decided to intro- 
duce Miss Worthington, whom she 
loved with the same touching affec- 
tion which a terrier bestows upon a 
rat. But Mary was “safe”—also, Mary 
had the gift, together with the eyes 
and the expression, of being able to 
say one thing in such a way that you 


were perfectly sure she meant some- ~ 


thing else—until you looked at her. 
Then you wanted to kick yourself— 
beast! A little girl with a face like 
that! ° 

There was method in Alys Barbour’s 
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madness. She felt confident that her 
- own frankness, her habit of “speak- 
~ ing right out in meeting,’ would soon 
~show any intelligent man fhe artificial- 
ity of Mary—and other girls. Alys 
- never used mysterious scents and then 
- got a man to help her into her wraps, 
taking so long in the operation that the 
strong perfume, and her nearness, 
' finally mastered the “poor creature” 
so that beside himself, he would crush 
her in his arms. Any sane man 
would see, going home, that this was 
deliberately planned, a trap. Alys would 
_ have none of that, or spooning in dark 
corners of automobiles—kisses and 
then, “Oh, what have I done? What 
must you think of me!” When she 
kissed or permitted kissing, one felt 
that it was not a snare but a gift of 
the gods. Even the lady of the shoul- 
ders had never gone deeper into the 
subject than this ingénue. 

The last thing in the world that Alys 
desired was a break between the two 
men. That was one reason why she 
drew Mary into the scheme of things. 
Before long Miss Worthington had 
moved into the Madison Avenue pen- 
sion and the two girls took to calling 
each other by their given names in- 
stead of their last. It was “Alys dear” 
and “Mario,” which half deceived both 
Covington and Miles in spite of their 

' experience. Miss Worthington played 
_ the game very well indeed; she was 

hoping eventually to marry—or not— 

one of the men; she didn’t care which 

one. 

“With whom are you in love?” she 
asked Alys once, thinking honesty was 
the best policy. 

“With Pete Covington,” replied 
‘Alys truthfully, knowing in her heart 
that her answer would make Miss 
‘Worthington substitute Miles for Cov- 
ington. “Why?” 

“Pickings!” grinned Mary. | 
_ They were dressing for a Sunday 
might supper party. Alys stopped, put 
down her hair-brush, and came swiftly, 
moiselessly over to Mary. 

“Listen to me for a second,” she 
said, in that hard, colorless voice she 

employed when speaking to women. 


“Of course your morals are nothing to 


me—I don’t care in the least what you 
do with other men. But with Pete and 
Owen you must go straight. You know 
that at a glance from me those two 
boys will follow me to the end of the 
world—to Harlem!—to Brooklyn! 
Well, then, if I find you’re not on the 
level with ’em, out you go!” 

“Good-night!” smiled Miss Worth- 
ington, but her heart was sick with 
rage. 

“IT don’t care what you do—with 
either of them, after I’m through,” 
Alys added, as an after-thought. “But 
in this house now, or outside of it, 
while you’re with me—straight.” 

“Aren’t you taking a lot of encores 
on that number, dearie?” asked Mary. 

“I’m only telling you.” 

“And I’ve heard you.” Mary would 
like to have slapped her, but it was 
easy pickings: she had never seen so 
many plums just for the asking be- 
fore. “You can book on me, Barbour,” 
she added. “My grandmother was a 
duke and I was born in Boston—long 
on the society guff.” 

When the two men arrived in Cov- 
ington’s new machine at seven o’clock 
they were told to wait in the parlor 
until the young ladies came down— 
in just a moment. And there they sat, 
miserably erect, the targets for half a 
dozen pairs of eyes, something for the 
other boarders to talk about for the 
rest of the week. 

Alys put Mary with Covington; it 
was a trick she had repeated time and 
again without ever seeming to make 
any great impression on Pete. He ap- 
peared as well satisfied with Miss 
Worthington as ever he was with her, 
especially if Mary was looking unusu- 
ally smart. And Mary did. She had 
a gift for wearing clothes. Of course 
the men sent them flowers every time 
they took the girls out. To-night, Mary 
Worthington, a blonde, almost an al- 
bino, was gowned in mauve and wore 
orchids to match. Even Alys had to 
acknowledge that she was looking very 
well. 

They went to a supper place where 
they could eat expensive food, listen 
to bad music, and watch indifferent 
dancers. Miles hated it. Covington 















liked the attention the two girls at- 
tracted; he liked to have show people 
and half-caste celebrities hail him by 
his given name so that the Hinterland- 
ers turned and gazed after him and his 
party open mouthed. For this same 
reason he always demanded a table 
in the center of the main dining room; 
he was very young in spite of his suc- 
cess as a playwright. 

The girls never danced at these 
places on Sunday nights. Miles pre- 
ferred this; it pleased him that they 
didn’t; and Covington didn’t insist be- 
cause—well, because there was a dis- 
tinctiveness about remaining in their 
seats when all the rest af the room was 
on the floor. He was still keen about 
Broadway, still eager to play. 

Miles was glad when it was time to 
take the girls home, glad to: go al- 
though it meant saying good-by to 
Alys. He felt that such places cheap- 
ened the girl lie loved. It would have 
been perfectly all right if Covington 
had consented to dine at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton or the Plaza, but no, he insisted on 
Broadway, the music, the noise, the 
dancing. He liked “fun.” 

Going home to Madison Avenue, 
Miles sat with Alys and talked to her 
in undertones, although this was un- 
necessary since Pete and Mary were 
making enough noise to drown all 
other conversation. Owen tried to 
show the girl the uselessness of such 
an evening as the one they had just 
spent, hoping to convince her that she 
would be a hundred times happier as 
his wife. Alys needed no convincing 
on this score; she knew she would be 
happier—if there wasn’t Pete Coving- 
ton. She would have married Miles 
the next day if it wasn’t for Covington. 
For she preferred Pete to Owen even 
as she preferred Owen to the stage. 
Some day, some way, she intended to 
marry Pete, too. 

“I’d think you’d have seen by this 
time that such a life is as empty as a 
dried gourd, utterly unfit for a girl 
such as you are, Alys,” whispered 
Miles. “Tt may suit Pete and Mary but 

ou—” 


“It’s a change from the theatre,”. 


Alys said, with a sigh. “All during the 
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week we have to amuse others, but 
on Sunday you take us out and have 
others amuse us. I loved the concert 
at the Garden.” 

“It was not so bad as the dinner,” 
he confessed. 

“Don’t you think the dinner was ~ 
good? It seemed—wonderful to me— —— 
after Madison Avenue.” 

“The food is all right; it’s the place, 
the people, I meant,” replied the man. 
“Poor little girl, I suppose it was 
different after Madison Avenue. Alys, 
I would like to show you Europe. How 
you would love it—and want to for- 
get this. You know there is nothing 
I wouldn’t do to make you happy, 
don’t you?” 

She nodded; she did know. If there 
wasn’t such a person as Peter Cov- 
ington ! 

“Couldn’t you leatm to care?’ he 
asked. 

“I’m not sure that I should care 
to,” she replied, with that “frankness” 
which was so disarming. “You see, 
there is my career to think of. I’ve 
been on the stage such a short time— 
not three years; and being a Belle in 
‘Beauty Row’ is quite a feather in any 
girl’s cap. Next season I am sure to 
get a speaking part, maybe a song— © 
who knows? I'd hate to give it all up, 
now, right on the threshold of suc- 
cess.” 

“If I wanted to tempt you I’d say 
that it will pay in the long run—matri- 
mony,” nodded Miles. “It is safer than 
stardom.” 

Alys knew it; she had always known. 
There was a woman in the company 
who played a Cockney réle and who, 
she was told, had been a howling 
beauty, forty years ago. Now she was 
like a withered grape and talked con- 
tinuously of her past, when she had 
been the toast of the town, at Daly’s. 
Alys never saw the woman without 
a shudder. She must never come to this. 
The woman had held out too long, re- 
fused this man and that, until her 
youth was gone and her beauty a 
farce, and then it was too late. Now 
she clowned for laughs, wore hideous 
costumes, unbeloved by man and 
woman. 
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“Tf I was perfectly sure the stage, 

uir career, was my only rival—” said 

iles, interrupting her thoughts. He 
was thinking of Covington, and yet 
Mary always rode with Pete. “If there 
is no other man,” he echoed, waiting. 

“You make me feel like a criminal, 
Owen,” she murmured. 

“You mustn’t. It is my sole desire to 
make you happy,” he declared. 

“Why can’t we go on being just 
friends?” she asked. “I am_ sure 
things are very nice as they are.” 

“But I want to quit,” he explained, 
with a sigh. “I am sick of the very 
sight of ‘good old Broadway.’ I want 
a home—and a son, before I get too 
old to enjoy them. I have a place on 
Long Island and a camp in Maine as 
well as the house here in Seventy- 
ninth Street. I guess it is rotten of 
me to say this, but—Alys, you are the 
only girl I. have ever seen I have 
wanted to share these things with.” 

The man’s sincerity touched her— 
and love was such a foolish thing to 
count in at a time like this! But Cov- 
ington, sitting there laughing with 
Mary—that pink-eyed doll! for all the 
world like a placid pig! white brows 
and lashes when she didn’t use a pen- 
cil! . Alys was mad about Pete! 
She must have been, knowing as she 
did he had nothing but his profession, 
and that likely as not his next swan 
would turn out to be a goose. 

But she promised Miles she would 
think about it, when she said good- 
night. She would give him a definite 
answer, for good and all, at the end of 
the week. Alys had thought too much 
about the lady comic in the company 
who once had. queened it at Daly’s. 
What if she didn’t marry, put it off 
from year to year? She had only her 
beauty; she could never clown it, even 
play for laughs. Owen Miles was bet- 
ter than that. 

“Barbour,” said Miss Worthington, 
when the two girls, safe in their bed- 
room, were undressing, “Covy wants 
us to go to the masked ball up at 
Chrystal Palace next Thursday night. 
ad Miles say anything to you about 
it?” 

“No. He wouldn’t. You know Owen 


Miles wouldn’t ask us to go to such an 
affair as they pull off up at the 
Palace.” 

“It’s great fun. Of course 
they’ll pay for the costumes.” 

“I pass. That’s one too many for 
me.” 

“You're a quitter,” muttered Mary, 
a was a glutton for what she called 
“ un.” 

“Maybe,” shrugged Alys. “Why, 
Worthy,” she said, trying her out, “no 
man would ask a really nice girl to 
such a ball, a girl he really cared for 
and respected.” 

“What’s the dif?” asked Mary, and 
under her breath she added: “Rats!” 

“If Pete really cared for you—” 

“Oh, Pete and I understand each 
other. We’re not like you and Miles. 
All we want is a good time—” 

“If you're going to marry Pete 
Covington—” 


“It would give me the surprise of 


my life if he should ask me,” laughed 
“although, of 


Miss Worthington, 
course, I’m game. . Don’t fool 
yourself about Covey and me, Barbour. 
He wants to play, and since that’s sec- 
ond best, I’m willing to be his little 
playmate. He didn’t mean it for an 
insult when he proposed going to the 
masked ball and I didn’t take it for 
one either. . I guess he wouldn’t 
have suggested it, though, if he did 
mean business. He don’t want to marry 
anybody. When are you and Milesy go- 
ing to pull it off?” 

“T don’t know,” said Alys, with a 
far-away look. “I’m to think it over. 
Bos to give him his answer on Satur- 

ay.” 

Mary raised both hands above her 
head and let out a little squeal. 

“You're to think it over?” she cried. 
“Good Lord! Why, he doesn’t drink 
much usually! Barbour! Dearie!” She 
approached her with* awe. “Couldn’t 
you settle it to-night? I'll go with you 
—Jersey—anywhere.” , 

“T haven’t decided yet,” returned 
Alys calmly: “Saturday will be here 
too soon as it is. Of course I have 
my career to think of—” 

“Of course,” echoed Mary gravely, 
but things became normal again, In 













A 


her heart she didn’t believe that Owen 
Miles had ever asked Alys Barbour 
to marry him. “Think it over” indeed} 
' In the morning Alys called Pete 
Covington on the telephone and asked 
him to invite her to lunch—she had 
something about which she wanted to 
ask his advice. Covington responded 
nobly. He would come for her in his 
new car at one o’clock. 

She was looking lovely when she 
came down to meet him in the awful 
parlor, so charming and smart, in fact, 
that Pete decided then and there to 
take her to lunch at the Knickerbocker 
instead of at a lobster palace; he 
wanted the world and the world’s wife 
to see him in the company of such a 
beautiful creature. 

On arriving at the hotel they found 
themselves in a room filled with per- 
sonages: opera singers, leading ladies, 
comedians, and managers. At every 
turn they encountered a name. Coving- 
ton gloried in the sensation Alys’ beau- 
ty created, and she found her heart 
beating a bit more wildly when the 
personages, remembering Pete’s suc- 
cessful play, hailed him by name. They 
were made for one another; it was as 
things should be! 

“Well, and what is it all about?” 
he asked, when the waiter had served 
the cocktails. 

“Myself and—some one else,” she 
replied. 

“Never mind the other person—” 

“But I must. That is why I have 
turned to you. Owen Miles 
asked me last night to marry him.” 

She said it simply, with all her fa- 
mous “frankness,” her habit of “calling 
a spade a spade,” but it was as if she 
had touched off a bomb under Coving- 
ton’s chair. He went white, then purple. 
For a moment he offered no reply, but 
sat staring-at her perfectly speechless, 
stunned. Miles! The dog! Why, he 
must be mad! rae 

“Why, you can’t mean it, Al!” he 
burst out, at last. 

“Can’t—what, Pete?” 

“Mean that you’re going to marry 
him, Miles, you know. Even think se- 
riously of such a thing, Oh, Lord, no— 
of course not!” 
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She tilted her: head to one side like 
an inquiring sparrow. No man had ever 
felt her charm, her distinctiveness, so 
clearly before. It thrilled Covington— 
and irritated him. 

“But what am I going to do if I 
don’t marry Owen?” she asked pres- 
ently, with magnificent naiveté, 

“Why,”—he swallowed hard ; hanged 
if he knew!—‘“‘why, you have— 
friends,” he said awkwardly: “And, 
there’s your career—” 

She shook her head, and the wan 
little smile on her lips made him long 
to kiss away her difficulties, but—he 
wanted to play. A little longer, five 
years at the most— 

“There’s no career for me, Pete,” 
she said, bravely choking back a sigh. 
“I knew that even before our director 
told me so, last week. I had asked him 
for a part, even a wee, little part in 
the new show and he said— Well, he 
let me know all right that these people 
at least will never trust me with lines. 
He said I had my looks and man 
girls hadn’t even that, but—where will 
my prettiness take me ten years from 
now ?” 

“Nonsense!” growled Covington 
roughly—because he knewe it wasn’t 
nonsense at all. 

“Oh, Pety, I know. Ten years is a 
lifetime, on Broadway—five is more 
than one girl’s share. And they’re com- 
ing in so thickly from the Hinterland! 
Once a chorus girl was very, very 
young at twenty-five; now she’s a bit 
passée at twenty. Why, the Peep Girls 
in our own show are some of them six- 
teen. I’m not clever, I just 
naturally am not.” 

“Good Lord!” he said under his 
breath. . 

He pushed back his chair; neither 
had touched the luncheon which the 
waiter had set before them. At that 
moment Pete Covington wanted Alys 
as he had never wanted anything in — 
all his life—but play, frolic, “fun,” 
Mary Worthington called it. For thir- 
ty-one years he had longed with all 
his being for the time when Broadway 
lay a ball for him to kick at. And now, 
when his drama had made this dream 
a possibility, now—he fell in love— 
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‘with the most wonderful girl in the 


whole world, to be sure, but still, in 


love. 

“Owen is fond of you, Pety,” she 
said, interrupting his thoughts. “I—I 
believe if we are married he will ask 
you to be his best man.” 

“Damn him! Damn his best man! 
Why, I’ve known Owen Miles ever 
since we were at college—” 

“So he said. You’ve been friends 
for ten years.” 

“H’m. . . . Miles has changed a 
good bit lately,” muttered he, after a 
silence. “How you can wish to marry 
a settled old. fellow like him is more 
than I—” 

She reached out and touched his 

arm. 

“Pete, we must all settle’ down 
-sooner or later,” she reminded him. 
“In a little while you'll be ready too. 
I rather fancy Owen knows what he 
is doing. He has money and houses— 
there’s the family name to keep up, 
you see.” 

Covington did see and the picture 
didn’t please him. He rose to his feet, 
swearing gently under his breath. 

“The fellow’s a fool!” he snapped. 
“T can’t understand how we have re- 
mained friends as long as we did. Look 
here, Al, J’Il get you a part in a musical 
show. I’ll see Marcus—” 

“Dear old pal, I’d only make a fool 
of myself and of you,” she said. “You 
mustn’t do anything of the kind. . 
Please! For Allie’s sake.” 

She put out her hand; he caught it 
and pressed it cruelly against his 
breast. 

“God, you are beautiful!” he said, 
in an awed voice. 

That was all. Then they reached the 
street, but Miss Barbour was well sat- 
isfied with her afternoon, despite the 
fact that she had had no luncheon to 
speak of. 

Covington kept away from her for 
two days and nights. But Alys had ex- 
pected this and she made no sign. On 
the third he telephoned to the Madi- 
son Avenue flat and while she was 
there in the room at the time, Alys told 
Mary to inform Pete that the lady in 
question had gone out with Owen 
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Miles. So he called again, and was 
told that Alys had not returned yet. 
The third time Mary ventured the ex- 
planation, at her chum’s nod, that Owen 
and Alys would remain out for din- 
ner, Alys going directly from the table 
to the theatre. 

“Does she often do that?” demanded 
Covington. 

“Well, lately,” 
Worthington. 

He was there at the stage door with 
his machine when the first of the 
chorus tripped out that night. Alys sent 
Mary on ahead and when Pete saw 
her, alone, he was beside himself. 

“Is she waiting for that—that fel- 
low?” he cried. 

“For—what fellow, Covy?” 

“Miles.” 

“Oh! I don’t know. I 
haven’t seen your friend since this 
morning, when he took Alys out in his 
roadster.” 

“He’s no friend of mine!” snapped 
Covington bitterly. 

A few minutes later, at a telephone 
request from Alys herself, Owen Miles 
drove up in his limousine. And when 
he sent his card in to Miss Barbour, 
that lady appeared directly and with 
a smile and a nod to Covington got into 
the closed car. 

“Alys, you sent for me,” said Miles, 
when they had turned into Broadway. 
There was a note of hope in his voice 
which irritated the girl beyond meas- 
ure; we can be so impatient always with 
the wrong person. “Was it that you had 
something to tell me, dear?” 

Looking back, she was sure that it 
was the “dear” which settled it, for 
she had never meant to say such a 
thing to the man when she beckoned 
him on the ’phone. Now his very near- 
ness maddened her. She would like to 
have beaten him with her fists. He 
was a fool! 

“Yes, I’ve got something to say to 
you,” she answered calmly enough. 
“It is this, Owen: if I live to be a 
hundred I can never, never marry 
you.” —“Not if it means clowning twen- 
ty years hence as the female comic does 
in ‘Beauty Row,’ ” she felt like adding. 
“Tt’s no use. I don’t love you. And 
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can’t learn. Please let me alone— 
please!” 

He was silent for a few moments. 
Then he said: 

“Ts it Covington?” 

“Oh, he’s a frolicker!” 

“He’s worse than that—he’s a 
knave,” shouted Miles. “Why, his play 
has turned the fellow’s head. He hadn’t 
a penny until he struck twelve with 
that piece of writing—and he may 
never do it again. And I called him 
my friend—the rascal!” 

She smiled scornfully. 

“Keep it up,” she shrugged. “You 
can’t hurt him—or me. I think more 
of Pete Covington’s little finger than 
I do of your whole selfish body.” 

“Selfish!” cried Miles. “H’m, that’s 
great. I’m selfish. What about him? He 
don’t want to marry you—he’s out 
after fun—and no responsibility. If 
you’re thinking he will—” 

Alys spoke to the chauffeur, re- 
questing him to stop the car at once, 
and when the machine pulled up to the 
sidewalk, she opened the door and 
sprang out. 

“Will you please go to the devil?” 
she said as sweetly as if she were or- 
dering an ice. 

Then she went back to Madison 
Avenue in a cab. 

Of course Covington was waiting 
for her on the doorstep of the board- 
ing house; and of course, when she 
saw him, Alys rearranged her cards, 
getting ready to spring her ace. 

“Where’s—Miles?” - asked Pete, 
catching her in his arms. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t!” she cried, strug- 
gling to get free. “You're a horrid boy, 
Pety! Owen’s waiting at the 
corner in the car. We’re—I—oh, I 
want to get something—Pete!” 

“You sha’n’t go!” he said hoarsely. 

“Go? Why, how did you? 

Go where?” 

“To Jersey—wherever you’re going 

with that idiot. You sha’n’t marry him, 
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Alys. I’ve known him all my life and I 
tell you he’s—he’s—well, he’s a—born 


crank. - You! ... I'll marry 
you myself first!” 
“Oh, will you? But will I? 


You take a lot for granted, Pety. 
Please let me go.” 

“Never—without me!” 

“Now, old boy. You know you don’t 
care two straws—” 

“Alys,”-he said, and his voice shook 
with emotion, “I love you more than I ~ 
do Broadway, and God knows I didn’t 
think such a thing was possible, a lit- 
tle while ago. You must care for me~— 
some, Al’. Why, Miles couldn’t love 
you as I do!” 


They were married that same night, 
over in Jersey City. Covington liked to 
imagine that the same minister tied ~ 
the knot who would have performed 
the service for Miles, and he was very, 
very happy. 

When Violet Spain saw the notice of 
their wedding in the papers, she gath- 
ered together all of Alys’ receipted bills 
and sent them to her—whereupon Mrs. 
Pete Covington wrote her a delicious 
little note of thanks for her interesting 
gift—it was appreciated none the less 
because it was expected. 

And Alys made Covington a good 
wife. They played up and down Broad- 
way for a whole month and then she 
sufprised him with a birthday present 
of a new desk—although it wasn’t his 
birthday at all. 

But he took the hint and sat down at 
the new desk and began work on a new 
play that very morning, and when, six 
months later, a certain big manager 
produced his effort, he was very, very 
glad and very, very thankful—for Alys. 
All Broadway knows that it is Coving- 
ton’s wife who has shaped his career 
for him, and now you know that it was 
Alys who named the Covington son and 
heir Owen Miles—for Miles is still a 
bachelor and frightfully wealthy.. 








The second of these stories of the “Belles of Beauty Row” is called “The 
Career of Kitty Knight,” and will appear in the June issue of the GREEN 
BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale May 12th. 














































































A Theatrical 
Mother Goose 


By EDWARD ABBOTT 














PICTURES BY GRANT T. REYNARD 


ITTLE Bo-Peep has lost her ring, 
But does not seem to mind it; 
She troupes in the “tanks,” 
With the Mountebanks, 
And has no Press-Agent to find it. 
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ING a song of Six- 
pence, 

Pocket full of Rye. 

Four and twenty 
Critics, 

Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was 
cooking, 

They all began to 
roast. 

And every Actor’s 
since agreed, 

They liked that roast 
the most. 








HERE was an old 
woman, 

Who lived in a shoe, 

Had so many kids, 

She knew not what 
to do. 

She wrote a sex 
drama, 

With many a blush. 

You can bet that her 
fam’ly, 

Don’t have to eat 
mush. 























CTOR Grundy, 
2 lag on on- 


Divoseed on Tues- 
harried on Wednes- 


ay, 
Divorced on Thurs- 


day, 
Married on Friday, 
— on Satur- 


Married on Sunday. 
That’s about all, 
Of Actor Grundy. 


HERE was an old 
Woman, 
Lived over ‘the hill. 
If she’s not in a 
Chorus, 
She’s living there still, 





























Oo Mother Hub- 
bar 


d, 
She went to the 
cupboard, 
To get her poor dog 
some dope. 
The poor dog was 


ying, 
Because of the try- 


ing, - 
On him, of a play 
without hope. 





























Hel Sdn Jack 
Horner, 

Sat in the corner, 
Embracing a hunk ’o 


pie. 

He’d been out witha 
troupe, 

That went in the 
soup— 

No wonder he 
hugged that pie! 




















Sx new plays produced this month, twenty old ones con- 
tinuing with greater or less success, and not one in the 
lot but may be set down as baby food! 
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BABY FOOD! 


UNDER WHICH HEADING CHAN 
NING POLLOCK GROUPS MUCH 
HUMOR, SOME WISDOM AND THE 
BEST REVIEW OF THE NEW 
PLAYS TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE 


By Channing Pollock 


E waiter suggested clam 
broth. 
“No,” said The Tired Busi- 
“I don’t care for baby 


“Apparently,” quoth The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre With Me, “he 
doesn’t object to ‘baby dolls.’ ” 

My glance wandered to the next 
table. 

The Tired Business Man was study- 
ing the menu, and so, one good turn de- 
serving another, we felt no hesitancy 
in studying The Tired Business Man. 

He was rather a nice Tired Business 
Man—well born, well bred, and well 
educated. With him were two girls. Na- 
ture had intended one of them to be a 
brunette, but, as George Ade says, “art 
had made her a lemon meringue.” The 
other had stuck to the original color 
scheme, but had effected elaborate al- 
terations in her architecture. 

“Yhehr,” she was remarking at the 
moment of inspection. “We know ’im.” 

The orchestra plunged into “He’d 
Have to Get Under—Get Out and Get 
Under,” and henceforth we gleaned 
only snatches of the conversation. 

“Dija hear about the new ack at 
Hammerstein’s ?” 


“Goin’ some, aint it ?” 

“M-huh! We seen that. 
rotten?” 

“I was to Atlantic City las’ week-end. 
Some burg!” 

“And,” observed The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre With Me, “he 
doesn’t ‘care for baby food!’ ” 

When it comes to feeding our intel- 
lects,” I answered, “ ‘ev’ybody do.’ It’s 
the national nourishment—the popular 
pabulum. We like it ready masticated 


Aint it 


-and predigested, without substance and 


without nutriment, assimilable without 
using the muscles of the mental maw. 
‘He’d Have to Get Under’—baby food! 
The ‘ack at Hammerstein’s’—baby 
food! Six new plays produced this 
month, twenty old ones continuing with 
greater or less success, and not one in 
the lot but. may be set down as baby 
food!” 

“There’s ‘The Philanderer.’ ” 

“Comfortably filling a theatre that 
seats three hundred.” 

“And ‘The Legend of Leonora.’” 

“Pushed into its third month by the 
prestige of its author, the popularity of 
its star, and the persistence of its press- 
agent. Not forgetting a ‘First Aid’ 
folder, distributed with the programs, 
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and designed to elucidate a story but 
slightly more cryptic than ‘The Three 
Bears’ or ‘The Little Red Hen.” . . 
Setting aside ‘Seven Keys to Baldpate,’ 
which is clever and ingenious, but not 
heavy-weight, which should you call the 
best play of this season?” 

“‘Cha—’ That is—” 

“ ‘Change!’ Don’t deny it; you were 
about to say ‘Change.’ The receipts were 
a hundred dollars a performance, and 
the piece lasted two weeks.” 

“It was rather gloomy.” 

“Granted. But what about ‘General 
John Regan?’ Was that gloomy? And 
‘The Great_Adventure,’ and ‘Tante,’ and 
‘The Temperamental Journey? Four 
worth-while pieces, with the common 
disadvantage of appealing chiefly to tlie 
intelligence, and all failures. In pre- 
vious seasons . . . what about 
‘Rebellion,’ ‘Kindling,’ ‘Chantecler,’ 
‘Mid-Channel,’ ‘Hindle Wakes,’ ‘The 
Pigeon,’ ‘The Thunderbolt,’ ‘The Whirl- 
wind,’ ‘The Yellow Jacket,’ “The Silver 
Box,’ ‘Lady Patricia,’ “The Three 
Daughters of Monsieur Dupont’—good 
plays, some of them big plays, each 
with a thought in it. Did any of the 
dozen run a hundred nights in New 
York? 

“What are the current successes on 
Broadway? ‘Grumpy.’ A detective story 

Ivanized by good acting. ‘Peg o’ My 

eart,’ ‘Potash and Perlmutter,’ ‘Help 
Wanted,’ ‘Kitty MacKay,’ and “The 
Things That Count.’ Every one of 
them baby food, containing nothing be- 
yond the mental capacity of a. child of 
twelve. ‘The Yellow Ticket’ starts with 
an idea, as did ‘Within the Law,’ but, 
like its predecessor, speedily degenerates 
into conventional melodrama, and to- 
boggans to a happy ending. “Too many 
Cooks’ and ‘The Misleading Lady’ are 
striking and unusual, but unimportant. 
‘To-day’ and ‘The Secret’ may not be 
pleasant or profound, but at least they 
deal seriously with conditions or char- 
acter worthy the consideration of grown 
men and women. The rest range from 
amusing inconsequence to pot-boiling 
piffle.” 

“Well, anyway,” said The Lady Who 
‘Goes to the Theatre With Me, “we 
have the musical comedies.” 
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TYPES AND STEREOTYPES 

Do you remember Stephen Leacock’s 
description of a problem play in “Be- 
hind the Beyond ?” 

Fit most of them, didn’t it? 

Consider this: 

A man and his wife live together in 
a cheap flat. They are poor but happy. 
Only the wife frets about doing the 
house-work, and has occasional long- 
ings for the comforts enjoyed by her 
friends. The husband is in a position 
of trust. Enter the serpent. He wears a 
silk hat, as is the custom of serpents; 
is rich, and loves the wife. He suggests 
to her a method of making three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. She passes on 
the suggestion. The husband stands — 
staring straight ahead of him in the di- 
rection of the box-office. The curtain 
falls. 

Ten minutes later it rises again, dis- 
closing a magnificent apartment with a _ 
table telephone and a plaster cast of the 
Winged Victory. The husband looks 
like an advertisement of Sanatogen, and 
is drinking “more whisky than is good 
for him.” You know at once that he has 
been speculating with his employer’s 
funds. Enter the wife. The husband — 
says: “Oh, Alice, another new gown!” 
That settles it. They are living in lux- — 
ury ; the woman is extravagant; she has __ 
succumbed to New York. 

She is giving a party. The husband is 
short of ready cash, so she borrows ten 
thousand dollars of the serpent. On the 
night of the dance, while supers are ~ 
flitting to and fro, wondering what to 
do with their hands, and the theatre 
orchestra is fiddling “Love’s Dream 
After the Ball” off stage L, the crash 
comes. The serpent desires the lady. She 
is astonished. Up to that moment she 
had believed that he lent her- ten thou- 
sand dollars out of friendship for the 
musicians’ union. The husband appears. 
With creditable perspicacity, he “sees 
it all.” His money, or his ruin, as the 
case may be, he throws in his wife’s 
face, and stalks off to the country, 
where, in act four, he nobly forgives 
the repentant and heart-broken woman. 

This theme was thread-bare eight 
years ago, when Avery Hopwood and 
I used it in a piece called “Clothes.” 
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Three or four of the critics discovered 
that we had taken it from “The House 
of Mirth,” and then one or two others 
discovered that Edith Wharton had 
adapted “The House of Mirth” from 
“Money.” When we lost interest the 
search had got back to Lope de Vega. 
Since “Clothes,” the story has been 
served cold, warmed over, as hash, as 
stew and en coquille in “Paid in Full,” 
“The Spendthrift” and “Fine Feathers.” 
It reappeared last month at the Hudson 
as “a new play, ‘What Would You Do?’ 
by Augustin MacHugh, author of ‘Of- 
ficer 666.’ ” 

Another stand-by, not quite so his- 
toric but equally familiar, bobbed up 
simultaneously at the Longacre, where 
George Scarborough, who wrote “The 
Lure” and “At Bay,” presented “a 
modern melodrama,” entitled “The Last 
Resort.” Herein for the sixth or sev- 
enth time in the past few seasons, we 
had George Fawcett as a political boss 
exerting his unholy power over munici- 
pal officials and relentlessly persecuting 
an upright young politician, who is 
saved, just in the nick of time, by being 
elected governor. Meanwhile, the hu- 
mors of American divorce were being 
trotted out for a fresh airing in “The 
Rule of Three,” at the Harris, and a 
combination of “The Fortune Hunter” 
and “Maggie Pepper,” yclept “Along 
Came Ruth,” was holding the boards at 
the Gaiety. 

It is astonishing how large a propor- 
tion of our drama may be fitted into 
half a dozen pigeon-holes. Besides these 
mentioned above, we have “crime 
_ plays,” plays leading up to the pres- 
ence of a woman in a man’s rooms at 
midnight, plays dealing with the man 
or woman in love with the wife or hus- 
band of another, plays concerning the 
plain woman who becomes beautiful in 
full sight of the audience and starts out 
to enjoy life, plays in which husband 
or wife ends the philandering of wife 
or husband by seeming to encourage it, 
plays that show the hero and heroine 
married unwillingly and falling in love 
afterward, and plays in which persons 
unwittingly become enamored of the 
persons of whom they were intended to 
become enamored. None of these things 
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is common in every-day existence, or 
would be vital if it were common. But 
each and every theme persists until the 
on-looker wonders whether it will be 
necessary—as it was necessary with the 
liver of the gentleman who had doc- 
tored that organ for years and then died 
of pneumonia—to take sticks and kill 
it. 

Modern life is crowded with new 
problems, with interesting tendencies 
and aspects and conditions. Every morn- 
ing’s newspaper contains half a dozen 
stories needing but the craftsman touch 
to make them dramatic. Everybody is 
discussing everything ; ours is the age of 
vigorous, assertive, explorative thought. 
Only in the theatre we go on dishing 
up the old, worn-out trivialities, vapidi- 
ties and banalities, just as in church, 
while a hundred big, pulsing questions 
of ethics, morality and sociology wait 
to be solved, while the rich fatten and 
the poor starve, while children labor and 
women abandon the one sphere in which 
they are needed, and preachers continue 
to devote sunshiny Sundays to arguing 
“Can a Man Doubt the Immaculate 
Conception and Remain a Christian?” 

The fact of the matter is that most 
of our dramatists are little men. They 
are not men of letters, of wide experi- 
ence, of shrewd observation, or of big 
ideas. They do not know how to think. 
Even in this day of the “six best sell- 
ers” they are immeasurably the in- 
feriors of the novelist. No play ever 
has exerted the influence of Upton Sin- 
clair’s much-maligned “The Jungle.” 
No stage fiction of the year has had 
the form, the order, the poetry, the psy- 
chology or the philosophy of “The Way 
Home,” “The Dark Flower,” “The 
Crock of Gold,” “The Custom of the 
Country” or “The Inside of the Cup.” 
The public has got out of the habit of 
expecting, or desiring, anything more 
than the empty whiling away of idle 
moments. With a few exceptions, man- 
agers and playwrights have done little, 
and are doing less, to hold the interest 
of the thoughtful or to command the 
attention of the thoughtless. The legiti- 
mate drama has lowered itself willingly 
to competition with the motion picture 
and the musical comedy. 












A whole season with but one serious 
play, and that one a failure! A whole 
month with so little worthy of discus- 
sion that a discouraged reviewer is 
driven to glittering generalities 
There was a farmer once who got his 
cow down to subsisting upon a straw 
a day. But we should not forget what 
eventually happened to the cow. 


“TOO MANY COOKS” 


None of the above is to be construed 
as a reason for not applauding Frank 
Craven’s shrewd and ingenious comedy, 
“Too Many Cooks,” at the Thirty- 
ninth Street. As much cleverness may 
go into the whipping of a charlotte russe 
as into the broiling of a beefsteak, and 
no gourmet wants to live by bread alone. 

My chief insistence has been upon 
the value of the new idea. The recipe 
for getting a new idea into a play is 
identical with the recipe for cooking 
rabbit— first catch your rabbit. Mr. 
Craven’s idea is quite fresh, and most 
adroitly exploited. He has written a 
comedy of the commonplace, as full of 
human touches as a plumber’s bill is 
full of extras, so stocked with spar- 
kling dialogue that my pencil wearied 
of recording it. 

Flippant as Willie Collier’s, this dia- 
logue has the merit of being ordinary, 
every-day talk, such as you may meet 
any afternoon on the street corner. 
There are no epigrams, no pickings 
from Puck, none of those familiar jokes 
about commuting and commuters which 


somebody has described as “suburban- . 


alities.” 

Albert Bennett is putting five thou- 
sand dollars into a little house in the 
country. The rising curtain discloses a 
brick foundation, and two carpenters 
toiling with the feverish energy so 
characteristic of the down-trodden 
working man paid by the hour, “What's 
he building for?” inquires his friend, 
Frank Andrews. “Speculation?” 

“Well,” replies the contractor, “I sup- 
pose you might call it that. He’s going 
to be married.” 

“Married life’s the life,” says Ben- 
nett, when he arrives on the scene. 
“There’s nothing like it in this world.” 
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_ living-room, the bed-rooms, and the 


“No,” agrees Andrews. “Not in this 
world.” 

“I’m as good as married now,” in- 
sists Bennett. 

“You’re better,” answers Andrews. — 

Her name is Alice Cook; the pros- 
pective bridegroom met her in a res- 
taurant; and of her family he has seen” 
no one except her mother and father. 
She’s a nice girl. Andrews knows the — 
kind. “Believes that woman’s place is ~ 
the home.” 

“Yes,” assents Andrews, “and man’s 
too.” 

Bennett points out parts of the at- 
mosphere that are to be occupied by 
the living-room, the bed-rooms, and the 
bath. Moreover, he is to have a den. 

About this time Alice arrives, with 
her chum, Ella Mayer, who has ac- 
quired a scorn of things mundane in 
general and of mere man in particular. 
“That’s our home,” Alice - declares, — 
proudly, and Ella retorts: “It’s very 
pretty, but what do you do in the win- 
ter?” ' 

Alice turns her mind’s eye upon the 







































bath. “And over there,” she says, “is a 
little room I’m going to have as a sort 
of sewing-room.” 

Bennett, crestfallen, declares he had 
thought that was to be his den. Ella 
doesn’t see why a man should have a 
den. Andrews thinks nothing could be ~ 
more superfluous than a sewing-room. — 
A fine young prenuptial row is on the 
fire, when there is a sudden invasion of 
Cooks. 

The Cooks belong to Alice. They are 
plain people. If you’ve ever noticed, her 
people are always plain people. There is 
Father, who is secretary of the carpen- 
ters’ union, and looks it; there is Moth-- — 
er, purple-faced and loud-mouthed; 
and there are a couple of aunts, and 
a couple of sisters, and an uncle, and a 
couple of brothers—one a white hope, 
and the other a dark despair. The whole ~ 
nine of them have suggestions to make — 
about the house. They promise to come ~ 
out frequently, and bring the twins, — 
and Aunt Louise votes to end her de- 
clining days in the spare room that Al- 
bert has allotted to Andrews. At last, 
somebody mentions the sewing-room- 


{ 
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den. All the men side with Bennett, and 

all the women with Alice, and the de- 

scending curtain shuts out “a battle- 
field that makes Gettysburg look like 

Woodlawn.” 

Andrews thinks “the lowest form of 
animal life is the insect who lets his 
_ wife’s family dictate to him.” But by 
now the house is “under roof,” friends 
and relatives have brought the two 
lovers to the breaking-point, and Al- 
bert doesn’t like to try any “rough 
stuff.” Just at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, Albert’s own Uncle George 
arrives from Buffalo. Uncle George has 
influence beyond his uncleship. He em- 
ploys Albert, and he decides to leave 
Buffalo and end his days in that spare 
room. Aunt Louise doesn’t approve of 
this. It will be remembered that her 
days are declining days. Uncle insists, 
and, when Albert and Alice are on the 
verge of rupture, he mentions that any- 
way he’d prefer to have Albert marry 
Minnie Spring. The Singer Building is 
about to fall upon Albert when An- 
drews observes that “the men are quit- 
ting. It must be almost twelve o’clock.” 
It isn’t. The clock hasn’t struck, but the 
men have. ; 

“T’'ll take the job myself,” proclaims 
Albert. 

“You wont!” says Papa Cook. “I 
wouldn’t have my daughter live in a 
house built by non-union labor!” 

But daughter has quit, too. She 
throws down her ring, and goes away 
with her family, leaving Bennett nailing 
shingles. 

“You can’t do that,” Andrews ad- 
monishes. 

_“T can’t, eh?” Albert replies. “Well, 
I’m going to try it! It may look like 
hell when it’s finished, but I’m going to 
try it!” 

The house doesn’t look like hell in 
the third act. It’s a very pretty little 
house, natural as life, with a fence 
around it, and a sign reading “For 
Sale.” Also there is a lawn. This is the 
one exaggeration in the play. You don’t 
get lawns like that—which is what 
every commuter knows. You sow your 
lawn the year you build your house, 
and you put up optimistic placards, fur- 
nished by the seedsman, warning peo- 


ple to “Keep Off the Grass,” but there 
aint ever any grass. You put on manure, 
and you come out in the night to speak 
kindly to the first blades, and to stimu- 
late their ambition, but, at the end of a 
year, the lawn looks as though it needed 
a shave instead of a hair-cut. Twelve 
months later the resemblance is to a 
doormat, without the “Welcome,” but 
grass like that of Bennett’s grows only 
on the stage. : 

Otherwise, as I have said, everything 
is natural as life. But Alice hasn’t come 
back, and Albert, heartsick and dis- 
couraged, sells to Andrews. “Ella has 
consented to become Mrs. Andrews.” 

“Revenged!” says Bennett. 

And then Alice does come back. Ella 
has advised Andrews to get out of his 
bargain, so the house still is Albert’s, 
and Alice is siacerely repentant. “You 
don’t want me to leave Father and 
Mother ?” she asks. 

To which the bridegroom-to-be drily 
and sincerely replies: “Leave them 
flat !” 

The shades of night are falling fast. 
A train, carrying Mother back to town, 
whistles in the distance. “That,” re- 
marks Albert, “is my idea of many 
happy returns.” Which speech is the 
cue of the fireflies, and the crickets, and 
the little chirping things. The two 
lovers sit, hand in hand, on the steps 
of the cottage whose building has meant 
so much of happiness and of pain, and 
the audience goes to supper. 

-It’s rather a light-waisted comedy, 
of course, so narrow of theme as some- 
times just to escape monotony, but 
you'll laugh straight through it, and go 
home with a nice taste in your mouth. 
The idea of building a house on the 
stage, before your very eyes, is a pleas- 
ant novelty, not without traces of sym- 
bolism. The author has shown himself a 
keen observer of the small humors of 
life, many of which, like the labor ques- 
tion, he has touched lightly but pun- 
gently with satire. Alice’s fear that her 
husband’s friend may not be “a good 
influence,” her sureness of “a woman’s 
intuition,” and her method of finding 
which direction is east,are familiar 
fragments. 

In writing the role of Bennett for 











himself so soon after his nar hit as 
James Gilley in “Bought and Paid For,” 
Mr. Craven showed, not only that he 
knew his capacity, but that he knew 
managers. But for “Too Many Cooks,” 
he probably would have been playing 
James Gilley; under one name or an- 
other, until he was obliged to play him 
with white whiskers. As Bennett, he is 
capital. Of Inez Plummer, who portrays 
Alice, Acton Davies said: “Miss Inez 
Plummer played the heroine very 
nicely, indeed.” Charles Darnton felt 
that “the performance suffers greatly 
from lack of charm in Alice.” Algernon 
St. John-Brenon complained of a West- 
ern dialect, with “a treatment of ‘r’s’ 
really formidable.” Arthur Ruhl. re- 
marked that “one of the pleasant things 
about her manner of speech is that she 
used the liquid ‘r.’” With experts like 
these disagreeing, an opinion from me 
seems mere impertinence. Privately, ex- 
cept for her Young Lochinvar accent, I 
thought Miss Plummer very sweet and 
agreeable. Eva Condon is excellent as 
Ella, and the remainder of the cast 
seems quite adequate. 
“Too Many Cooks” is ripping. 


“ALONG CAME RUTH” 


WILL some good, kind dramatist at 
once communicate with John Melvin, 
at Shoreham, L. I.? 

John Melvin is the Pooh Bah of 
Shoreham, and he can offer at least 
one golden opportunity for the sort of 
enterprising young person familiar to 
Charles Klein, and Winchell Smith, and 
Holman Day. 

Shoreham, which more or less enjoys 
the distinction of being my home in the 
summer,. also boasts a village store that 
is in sore need of being Maggie-Pep- 
pered, or Fortune-Huntered, or Along- 
Came Ruthed. It is a common or gar- 
den-truck village store, long on post 
cards but short on eggs and butter, 
where the bread always is expected on 
the next train, and the attendant rum- 
mages lazily among bottles of prehis- 
toric lime juice for the can of coffee 
that, when you get it home, proves to 
be light olive window-blind paint. 

Such a revolutionist as Ruth Am- 
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brose, in Mr. Day’s comedy from the 
French, “Along e Ruth,” now at 
the Gaiety, would be a positive boon to 
Shoreham. Within a year that little 
shop would be a great bazaar, with 
frocks, also from the French, on the 
mezzanine balcony, and tango teas on ~ 
the top floor. Apparently all our play- 

wrights know Ruths, and certainly all 
our towns have village stores, so noth- 
ing remains but to bring the two to- 
gether. Shoreham’s widely-patronized 
entrepot is not a whit more backward 
than was Israel Putnam Hubbard’s fur- 
niture emporium at Oldport, Maine, | 
when—along came Ruth. oe 

Israel hired Ruth because Mrs. Hub- 
bard said she was “quiet and respect- 
able.” At the moment, she was wearing — 
low shoes, silk stockings, and a sheath 
skirt, but, in these days, you never can 
tell. Five minutes later, Ruth was in 
complete command, and, ten minutes 
after that, when a fresh young man 
dropped in for subscriptions with which 
to found a local board of trade, she 
unhesitatingly tapped the cash drawer 
for a couple of hundred dollars to start 
the ball rolling. When the curtain fell 
on the first act it was pretty thoroughly. 
“up to” the fresh young man whether 
Ruth would prove to be a heroine or a 
“crook.” 

However, Mr. Day never faltered. 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow,” 
and, just through employing a sweet 
girl graduate, act two found Israel 
half owner of a big department store 
with an open-work ceiling. Moreover, 
his character was completely changed. 
From being an amiable frump in a skull 
cap he had become a sporty old party 
in burlesque clothes—which is darned 
funny, and always has been. Israel's 
partner, Colonel Miles Standish Brad- 
ford, of whom we need say nothing 
more than that.he was played by Joseph 
Kilgour, loved Ruth, and so did Israel's 
son Allan. 

Mr. Day had a terrible time finding 
something to separate Allan and Ruth. 
In the end, he found two obstacles, 
neither of which, in real life, would 
have kept apart a pair of amorous silk 
worms. First, Ruth was only a “shop 
girl,’ and, second, she overheard 
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Colonel Bradford telling Hubbard that, 
if his son married her, Colonel Brad- 
ford’s son wouldn’t be allowed to marry 
Hubbard's daughter Priscilla. Inas- 
much as you hadn’t seen Colonel Brad- 
ford’s son, and had seen Hubbard’s 
daughter, you didn’t care a whoop, but 
Ruth did, and suffered in silence. Also, 
when Israel was elected Mayor, and 
_ gave a dinner, she permitted herself to 
be “made a servant,” which, however, 
did not prevent her wearing an effective 
frock and sitting on the left of the 
Mayor. And at eleven o'clock, every- 
thing turned out happily. 

If you hunted the world over for the 
woman least likely to turn a bankrupt 
furniture business into a thriving de- 
partment store you couldn’t find anyone 
better than Irene Fenwick, who plays 
Ruth with pathetic inefficiency. James 
Bradbury, an exceptionally skillful 
comedian, is notably good as Israel 
Hubbard. However, in spite of Mr. 
Bradbury and a number of very funny 
lines, “Along Came Ruth” fails to bring 
much gaiety to the Gaiety. 


“THE RULE OF THREE” 


“It TAKES two people to make a quar- 
.rel,” and, generally, it takes two people 
to make a play. An unbiased brain, 
guiding a strong right hand, with a blue 
pencil in it, might have turned Guy 
Bolton’s “The Rule of Three,” into an 
entertainment as attractive as Philip 
Bartholomae’s “Over Night,” produced 
two years ago at the same Harris The- 
atre. Mr. Bolton had the advantage of 
an idea that, if it had been an egg, 
might have been graded “strictly fresh.” 
Which is to say that, though not pre- 
cisely new-laid, it was comparatively 
modern. Also, he developed an abundant 
sense of humor and of character, an al- 
most Fitchian eye for trifles, and a 
capacity for writing really witty lines. 

The action of the play takes place at 
a summer hotel in Vermont—the cave 
to which a young woman with a honey- 
moon habit always brings her “kill.” In 
succession, this young woman has been 
Mrs. Dallard, Mrs. Henly, and Mrs. 
Flower. Arriving at the Mountain View 
House with Major Flower, she finds 
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Jack Henly installed, and busily wooing 
the widowed Mrs. Vincent. Shortly 
afterward appears Mr. Dallard. These 
ingredients, set on the fire of Major 
Flower’s blazing jealousy, are seasoned 
with Mrs. Flower’s determination that 
Henly shall break with Mrs. Vincent 
and marry her own friend, Kitty Alli- 
son, and with the discovery that Mrs. 
Flowers first divorce may not have 
been legal, which discovery brings about 
a sort of forensic game of “button, but- 
ton, who’s got the button?” 

For the fun of all this chief credit 
belongs to George Hassell, who scored 
an immediate hit in the role of Phineas 
Dallard. Mr. Hassell’s characterization 
is life-like, and irresistibly amusing. Or- 
rin Johnson, as Jack Henly, duplicates 
his success of the early season in “The 
Marriage Game.” Katherine Grey and 
Anne Meredith, though hampered by 
skirts that reduced them to the neces- 
sity of loping about the stage, were at- 
tractive as Mrs. Flower and Mrs. Vin- 
cent, while Francis Byrne extracted all 
the humor possible from the part of 
Major Flower. Will Archie is reso- 
lutely and annoyingly unctious as a bell- 
boy; and Vivian Tobin, as the child of 
Mr. Dallard, gives one a sympathetic 
understanding of the monarch who or- 
dered that historic slaughter of the in- 
nocents. 

“The Rule of Three” is the dramatic 
prototype of the bishop’s egg. 


“THE MIDNIGHT GIRL” 


At THE Forty-fourth Street Theatre 
is a mystery calling for the services of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

That mystery is a musical comedy, 
captioned “The Midnight Girl,” with , 
“Book by Paul-Herve. Music by Jean 
Briquet and Adolf Philipp, authors of 
‘Adele.’ American version by Adolf 
Philipp and Edward A. Paulton. Staged 
by Ben Teal. Costumes designed by 
Melville Ellis. Musical numbers staged 
Jack Mason.” Credit where credit is 

ue! 

Artfully concealed somewhere in this 
piece is a plot. In that plot, hidden be- 
neath a mass of vapid verbiage, entan- 
gled and boisterous confusion, is a cap- 











ital farce idea. I know there is an idea 
because, every now and again, traces of 
it come to the surface. The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theatre With Me is an 
optimist, and never gave up hope that, 
ere long, we should discover what it 
was all about. Personally, I feel that we 
shall go to our graves without knowing. 
However, let us not be unjust. Once, in 
the first act, I turned to ask The Lady 
if she would take off her coat. That 
may have been the moment in which the 
plot was lost to me forever. 

Somehow, the story has something to 
do with a French senator, named Gus- 
tave Criquet, and with two gentlemen 
who aren’t he. A third gentleman, who 
is, turns up in the last act. For reasons 
best known to themselves, the two gen- 
tlemen pretend to be Criquet, and one 
of them marries a lady known as The 
Midnight Girl because she once worked 
in a cabaret, because the clock striking 
the midnight hour has a subtle effect 
upon her emotions, and because the play 
had to have a title. This much is cer- 
tain. Why The Midnight Girl comes 
into the first act disguised as a nurse, 
the reason for a choleric old general 
and his silly servant, and why lovely 
Louise Kelley wanders about, exclaim- 
ing “I am innocent”—these things must 
forever be grouped in my mind with the 
momentous questions, “Who struck 
Billy Patterson?” and “How old is 
Ann?” 

In spite of general incoherence and 
lack of continuity, there are moments 
of delight in “The Midnight Girl.” For 
one thing, Briquet’s music, pretty 
though none too fresh, is charmingly 
sung by George McFarlane, long with 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Com- 
pany, and by Margaret Romaine, a new- 
comer, reputed to be a sister of Hazel 
Dawn. Many of the numbers are most 
ingeniously staged, the “business” of 
the duet, “The Cure of Love,” being 
particularly effective. Throughout the 
performance the eye is kept pleased, 
and the ear is pleased, too, whenever 
the orchestra begins its work. But other- 
wise— 

“The Midnight Girl” suggests the 
mid-day meal at Childs. 
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“LEONORA” RE-VISITED 

ONE evening last month—it was a 
birthday, but I sha’n’t tell you whose— 
The Lady and I took a vacation from 
theatre-going as a duty and went to 
“The Legend of Leonora.” We ‘had 
been so often before that we were 
ashamed to ask the management for 
more tickets, and purchased seats in the 
last row, next to Henry Miller, whose 
enjoyment was childish and quite beau- 
tiful to see. 

The lady was in a holiday humor. 
When Captain Rattray remarked, “All 
simple men like clinging women,” and 
Leonora asked, “What do they like 
them to cling to?” The Lady promptly 
answered : 

“Subway straps.” 

Almost nothing has changed. Some 
one has introduced incidental music into 
certain scenes of the comedy, which is 
quite in the spirit of it, and Miss 
Adams’ elfin personality is joyously 
fitted with a dainty motif by Nevin. We 
noted, too, a new tendency on the part 
of Miss Adams, doubtless attributable 
to over-anxiety, to attract attention to 
herself in parts of the play where at- 
tention should be concentrated upon 
others. This is particularly regrettable 
in Mr. Lewis’ fine speech, beginning: 
“You are one of those around whom 
legends grow.” Miss Adams is too great 
an artist to be led into this common 
unprofessionalism—or, perhaps, one 
should say “into this professionalism.” 

In all other respects we found the 
performance as delightful as ever. Mr. 
Barrie’s fantasy improves with ac- 
quaintance. The giving away, with pro- 
grams, of the key to the plot, mentioned 
in my first paragraphs, is quite useless. 
If you don’t feel “The Legend of 
Leonora” you never can be taught to 
understand it. Apparently, however, the 
assembly of which we were a part did 
feel it. Laughter, not boisterous but 
continuous, followed every speech, and 
the audience, though not too large, was 
of a‘class not to be seen in most thea- 
tres. 

It is encouraging to learn that there 
still are people with interests outside of 
“rag-time” and prostitution. 











































“That Little I-Cant- 
Make-My-Feet-Behavel”’ 


THE SHORT STORY OF 
THE DANCER WHO TOOK 
NEW YORK BY STORM 


By Gertrude Brooke Matilics 


HE foot-lights went down. 

The orchestra swung into 

tantalizing, teasing rhythm. 
The spot-light focused expectantly on 
the right-hand wing. And Connie Claire 
—billed as “That little I-can’t-make- 
-my-feet-behave”—whirled like a shoot- 
‘ing star into the. circle of brilliant 
light. 

She wore a canary-colored costume 
hung with jangling crystals, slashed on 
one side to the waist and on the other 
side laced over the slender hip and 
curving leg with strands of amber. The 
same Ff ag gleamed on her slim throat, 
bound her yellow curls, and adorned 
her heel-less boots. She danced on her 
toes—the sort of dancing only those 
born with wild March morning blood 
can execute. And the house woke up 
to her.. The bored and sensation-im- 
bued audience, wanting nothing so 
much as a dose of joy o’ life, forgot 
themselves for a few minutes, and 
rewarded Connie Claire’s first exit with 
pounding applause. For her second 
dance she wore pink, a misty, mazy 
color she had hunted up and down 
_ Broadway, through fifty shops, to go 
- into temperamental raptures over. For 
her third dance, a live-wire combination 
of all the one-steps, fish walks, hesita- 
tion. waltzes, trots and tangoes that have 
set Manhattan mad, she wore a tango 
colored creation just to her lively knees, 
with knickers of tango silk, a tango 
skull cap embellished by a huge bird 


of Paradise, and tango slippers you 
could never catch or cuddle in your 
hand—so tiny, electric, and here-one- 
second-and-gone-the-next ! 

After she had twirled herself breath- 
less and aglow, and had satisfied the 
house by taking six curtain calls, she 
spun into her dressing room, shot a 
glance at the little clock set with 
brilliants on her make-up shelf, vigor- 
ously slapped her colored maid Judy 
for failing to remove her ‘tango cos- 
tume at anything less than the speed 
of a speeding racing car, sent her slip- 
pers flying in opposite directions, jerked 
off her captivating blonde wig, and 
with hungry eyes still on the clock 
flopped down before her mirror and 
dug her fingers into a can of cold 
cream. 

“Get a hustle, get a hustle, Judy,” 
she berated. “I want that gray velvet 
suit from the coat hanger behind the 
door, and that little gray toque with 
violet tips, and a plain gray waist, and 
a pair of gray gloves, and those suéde 
boots in the corner—no, not the ones. 
with the ruby heels, Judy; the plain 
ones. Glory! You ought to be dressing 
a.corpse for an undertaker—slow’s no 
word for you! And I want a gray crépe 
petticoat—no knickers! Aa i want 
that classy lorgnette with the silver 
chain, and I want a neat face veil, and 
my fox furs, and that little black bag. 
with the monogram ‘L. L.’ on it: Oh, 


-and a sheer linen handkerchief—no 
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perfume! And dress me quickly, or I'll 
fire you into the middle of next week. 
I’m going— You know where I’m go- 
ing, Judy. And I’m late as the dickens. 
Hustle! Hustle!” . 

Judy flew about. Connie Claire, eyes 
running from clock to mirror and from 
mirror to clock, zealously scrubbed 
off her make-up and rolled her scanty 
hair from her forehead into a knot 
the size of a butter plate and cleverly 
pinned over the knot a mass of soft 
curls just tinged with gray. She then 
seized a pencil and gave herself a pair 
of supercilious eyebrows and a few 
lines of age about the corners of her 
merry blue eyes; her lips she left un- 
rouged, and in place of the rosebud 
complexion in which she had tangoed 
on the stage she presented herself with 
a mellow, full blown rose skin; also 
she powdered her hair gray about the 
temples. 

“There now, Judy, old girl,” she 
said, leaning back to get the full effect 
of the haughty and matronly mask be- 
hind which she had hidden her lively 
features, “would you know me for 
Connie Claire? Would you, eh? Would 
you know me for the ‘little I-can’t- 
make-my-feet-behave? Would you 
know me for the dancing cut-up who 
has fought and scratched her way to 
the top of the profesh? Would you? 
Not on your black tin-type, Judy! 
Here, get a hustle! get a hustle! I’m 
going to see— You know who. And 
I’m late. I’m late!” 

A few minutes later Connie Claire 
swept from her dressing room robed in 
dignified gray velvet and gracious silver 
fox. -Six days in the week, Connie 
tripped out of her dressing room be- 
decked, be-powdered and be-jewelled 
after the fashion of the average high 
kicker ; but this—although it was Mon- 
day—was Connie Claire’s seventh day, 
wherein she rested, and played another 
role. Six days in the week a taxi 
whirled her off from the stage door. 
To-day a quiet carriage awaited her. 
She sailed into it with much hauteur 
and gave a number in one of the West 
Seventies. Her fingers toyed nervously 
with her lorgnette as the carriage rolled 
out Broadway, and by the time it 
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turned into Seventy-second Street she — 
was tensely twirling the lorgnette on 
her forefinger. The carriage stopped 
before a conservative brown stone 
building—Miss A. B. Frost’s select 
boarding school for young ladies. To 
the maid who opened the door Connie 
Claire loftily presented a card bearing 
the name Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot. 
She was bowed into a carefully shaded 
reception room, where she promptly 
flopped into one of the deep chairs, 
drew her dancer’s feet under her sedate 
gray velvet and fastened eager and 
ardent eyes on the door. 

Let it be explained here that in the 
year of the Lord knows when, Connie 
Claire had taken unto herself a hus- 
band. And the husband had taken unto 
himself Connie’s earnings and had, 
after much storm and stress, been con- 
siderate enough to depart for worlds 
unknown, leaving Connie with a small 
daughter Pansy and several unmention- 
able opinions of the sterner sex. Pansy 
had been the one rare and radiant blos- 
som in Connie Claire’s thorny path. 
And because Connie had dreamed of 
developing Pansy into a sheltered, low- 
voiced girl—the type which she herself 
had never come within a hundred miles ~ 
of—she had decided to shut things 
theatrical from, Pansy’s horizon: she 
had placed her at first with a refined 
family and afterwards in Miss A. B. 
Frost’s select boarding school, and had 
told her—and Miss A. B. Frost—that 
she, Connie Claire, billed as “That 
little I-can’t-make-my-feet-behave,” was 
Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot, a widow of 
wealth and social standing who, partly 
because of the vast amount of property 
that her husband had left scattered 
over the country and partly because 
of her own poor health, was com- 
pelled to be constantly on the wing. In 
the summers she had taken a — 
on Long Island and had nervously © 
ployed the rdle of Mrs. Livingston 
Lightfoot for the sole benefit of Pansy. 
This last summer had been the least 
successful. Pansy, having reached the 
sagacious age of sixteen, had begun to 
dart quick, keen glances at her mother; 
and once she had caught Connie Claire 
indulging in an exuberant toe dance in 
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the sun parlor of the cottage! Pansy 
nearing seventeen was a more complex 
problem than the baby Pansy or the 
child Pansy had been. 

And now Connie Claire, heart beat- 
ing high, face full of color under her 
heavy coating of rice powder, sat wait- 
ing for Pansy in the reception room of 
Miss A. B. Frost’s select school. When 
a step sounded in the hall outside, Con- 
nie leaped to her feet, smiling. But it 
was not Pansy who appeared in the 
doorway. It was Miss A. B. Frost her- 
self, a tall lady with a nose like a hook, 
before whose high stature Connie Claire 
secretly shook in her tiny shoes! 

Miss Frost came into the parlor with 
much manner. “Ah, Mrs. Lightfoot,” 
she drawled. “I am extremely sorry, 
but the class in solid geometry is in 
session just now. But perhaps it is just 
as well. I have been wishing for some 
time to have a little chat with you.” 

Connie Claire bestowed an appre- 
hensive wink on her lorgnette and then 
glued her attention on Miss Frost. 

“T have been wishing for some time 
to have a chat with you about Pansy,” 
continued the teacher. “She is a charm- 
ing girl, a dear girl, a girl any mother 
might be proud to present to society, 
but there are some points in her char- 
acter where our attempts at intellectual 
advancement have met with partial if 
not total failure. Our girls are loved 
as well as taught, Mrs. Lightfoot, and 
we have no desire to infringe upon their 
. freedom except when this freedom 
leads, or appears to lead, to evil or in- 
jury to themselves. Your daughter is, as 
I have said, a very charming girl, but 
you, being a woman of the highest cul- 
ture, Mrs. Lightfoot, must agree with 
us that there can be no development of 
intellectual ability without intellectual 
discipline. And discipline is a word that 
your daughter seems unable to under- 
stand. The other night—I trust this will 
not shock your sensibilities, Mrs. Light- 
foot—the other night Miss Stone, who 
has charge of the girls’ dormitory, 
found Pansy entertaining her room- 
mates by—turkey trotting along the 
brass railing of her bed!” 

Connie Claire burst out laughing. 
“Glory!” she exclaimed. And was go- 


ing to add, “I bet she had it all over 
me.” But, instead, catching the out- 
raged and astounded eye of Miss Frost, 
she swallowed the laughter and com- 
posed her face into lines. of haughty 
horror. 

Miss Frost rose to her high height. 
“T am glad to have had this talk with 
you, Mrs. Lightfoot,” she said. “And 
I trust that when you see your little 
daughter this afternoon you will up- 
hold the school discipline by a restrain- 
ing word or two. Pansy is at liberty 
now, I think. I will send her to you. 
Good-afternoon, Mrs. Lightfoot. Pray 
remember that we consider Pansy one 
of our most charming girls and that 
we are always most proud of your pat- 
ronage, Mrs. Lightfoot.” 

Connie Claire stood up and bowed, 
in exact imitation of Miss A. B. Frost’s 
grim bending of body. Afterwards 
Connie squelched the impulse to kick a 
flip toe at the lady’s departing back, 
sprinted to one of the windows and 
jerked up the heavy shade, letting the 
sunshine flood into the room, and then 
—by this time gay footsteps were pat- 
tering down the stairs outside—hastily 
drew down the corners of her rosebud 
mouth, posed her head at the lofty 
angle she considered appropriate to the 
role of Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot, and 
indolently toyed with her lorgnette. 

Pansy came into the room with a 
rush. She was a slim, lithe girl with ex- 
quisite hands and feet, a vivid, oval 


-face, a pair of flashing brown eyes and 


a head of rebellious bronze-gold curly 
hair. She whirled down upon her 
mother, caught her by the hands, and 
tempestuously danced her about the 
room. For one wild second Connie 
Claire’s feet responded to the rhythm. 
Then she brought Pansy to a stand- 
still and shook a finger that strove to 
be sternly reproving. “You are a dear 
girl,” she drawled, imitating as nearly 
as possible Miss Frost’s cultured tones, 
“a charming girl, but there are—er— 
some points in your character where 
our attempts at—er—intellectual ad- 
vancement have met with partial if not 
total failure.” Her eyes swept the girl’s 
face and suddenly shone with delight. 
“Glory! but you’re getting pretty!” she 








burst out. “You’re just the sweetest 
ever! But, honestly, honey, you’re too 
gay for your boots. You’ve gotta tone 
down.” 

Pansy clapped her hands. “Oh, I love 
to hear you talk,” she cried. “You're so 
funny. Oh, I’m glad you’ve come. 
Mother, I’m so stopped-up, sat on. Oh, 
I’m glad to see you. Hug me. Hug me 
hard!’ 

Connie Claire hugged; and then re- 
membering Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot, 
tapped Pansy’s shoulder with her 
lorgnette. “ “There can be no develop- 
ment of intellectual ability without in- 
tellectual discipline,’ ” she painstakingly 
quoted Miss Frost. “But, kiddy, hon- 
estly you’ve been a bad child. The hen 
with the hook nose says you trotted on 
the rail of your bed. It’s by me how you 
managed such a stunt—a trot on a brass 
rail. You’re your mother’s own child. 
But, see here, darling, there’s one thing 
you mustn’t do—and I’ve always told 
you that you mustn’t. You mustn’t 
dance.” 

“Why ?” pouted Pansy, looking down 
at her pretty feet. 

“Because I say so,’ said Connie 
Claire. 

“But, Mother, why do you say so?” 

“Because.” 

“Oh, fudge! — because! because! 
That’s no real reason. Other girls dance. 
Everybody dances. Mother, what makes 
you such a prude?” 

Connie Claire raised her eyes to 
heaven. “Hee-haw, and her name was 
Maude!” she exclaimed. And, again 
tapping Pansy with the lorgnette, “You 
are a charming girl, a girl any mother 
might be proud to present to society, 
but there are some points where our 
attempts at intellectual advancement— 
Oh, glory, I said that before, didn’t I? 
Well, cutting out the intellectual dope, 
_ honey, in plain American, I want you 
to do just what the old freaks in this 
school tell you to do. I’m blowing a lot 
of good cash on you, Pansy. When you 
graduate next year I’m going to give 
you a swell tea at the Plaza and—” 

“Oh, hurry up graduation day! hurry 
up!” interrupted Pansy rapturously. 
“And then, after the tea—I hate teas, 
Mother ; nothing but cats and snobs and 
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all that—after the tea, I’ll travel with 
you, I'll travel with you!” 

“Not much you will,” responded 
Connie Claire. 

“Oh, Mother!”—in hurt protest. “I 
think you’re mean. You wont let me 
dance. You don’t want me to travel with 
you. You wont even let me go to the 
theatres like other girls. I don’t believe 
you love me a single bit. Oh, Mother, I 
love to dance and travel, and I just 
adore the theatre. Why wont you let 
me go, Mother? Why? why?” — 

“The theatre is rotten,” said Connie 
Claire emphatically. 

“Tt isn’t!” 

“Ht.” 

“Mother, you’re an old poke. What 
do you know about it?” 

“Enough,”—grimly. “The theatre is 
rotten; actresses are two-faced hus- 
sies, and dancers—believe me !—are the 
limit.” 

“I don’t believe it—I wont!” Pansy 
sprang to her feet, eyes flashing. “How 
can you be so narrow, Mother? I love 
dancers. There! I do! I go to see them 
every time I get a chance. I sneak off to 
see them. There! I do. I get away from 
my stupid old chaperon—and, oh, 
when the dancers dance I—I just can’t 
make my feet behave!” 

“Pansy!”’ Connie Claire was on her 
feet, real horror in her face. 

“Well, I can’t, I can’t.” Pansy stood 
on one toe and pointed the other at her 
mother. “I want to jump over the foot- 
lights and twirl and whirl and bound! 
Last week I went with my girl chum 
to the theatre—her mother took us; she 
wasn’t so narrow. And, oh, Mother, 
Mother, we saw the dearest, sweetest, 
darlingest little dancer. She had the 
smallest hands and feet and the sweet- 
est yellow curls. She came out first in 
canary color hung with amber. She 
danced on her toes—like this!” Pansy 
spun on her toes. “And then she came 
out in pink—the most ravishing pink! 
And then she came out in a tango cos- 
tume—it was her steps that I copied on 
the rail of my bed. And the girls went 
crazy over them. And, oh, that little 
dancer! I can’t get her out of my 
thoughts. I’m wild to see her again. 
Take me to see her, Mother! Take me 
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to the matinée to-morrow. I can get off. 
She’s dancing this week at the Palace. 
Take me, Mother, and you'll fall in 
love with her yourself. She’s called 
‘That little I-can’t-make-my-feet-be- 
have.’ Her name is Connie Claire.” 

With a sharp exclamation, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Lightfoot bounded to her feet 
and caught Pansy by the shoulders and 
slapped her violently. “How dare you 
go to see such shows?” she flared. 
“How dare you rave over such a—such 
a—cheap skate as that—Connie Claire? 
Yellow curls! She hasn’t any more hair 
than a skinned rat. Don’t you dare see 
her dance again. If she’s on the bill, get 
up and march out of the theatre. I don’t 
want you to go to the theatres, any- 


~~ way.” She slapped Pansy again. “Do 


you hear? do you hear?” 

Limp with amazement, Pansy began 
to cry. 

Instantly Connie Claire was all 
warmth and tenderness. “Oh, honey 
bunch! honey bunch!” she cried, gath- 
ering Pansy in her arms. “Did I hurt 
you? Don’t cry. There, there; don’t 
cry. You’re Mother’s comfort, all she 
has got in this rotten old world. She 
wants to keep you sweet and innocent. 
There, there. Don’t cry.” She let go of 
Pansy and opened her black bag and 
took out a roll of money and thrust it 
into Pansy’s hand. “Here, darling, buy 
yourself something pretty.” 

But Pansy flung the money convul- 
sively away and backed off, sobbing. 

“Honey — peaches and cream— 
sweetie,” pleaded Connie Claire. 
“Nothing’s worth bawling about. I 
slapped you, and it hurt. But pass it 
up, honey. Slaps don’t mean much. 
We all get them. Come over here and 
Kiss | me. I didn’t mean to make you 

Pansy dashed away her tears and 
backed up against a velvet portiére. 
“You don’t understand me,” she cried 
passionately. “Nobody understands me. 
I—I can’t help crying. I think it’s— 
mean of you to be so strict with me. I 
wont stand it. I’ll rum away. I hate 
this old school. I’ll go on the stage my- 
self and dance. There! I will! I love 
Connie Claire! I do! I'll run away 
and see her dance every chance I get. 


I will! I will! I will!’ And Pansy, 
flushed and defiant, darted from the 
room and up the hall stairs. 

Connie Claire blinked hard and sat 
down. A minute later she gathered up 
the scattered money and with a deep 
line between her arrogantly arched 
brows she left Miss A. B. Frost’s se- 
lect boarding school and drove to her 
hotel. That evening-she danced abstract- 
edly. It was a queer situation to be up 
against: Pansy’s foolish passion for 
Connie Claire. It gave Connie Claire a 
giddy feeling in her head. That night 
she slept but little, turning the prob- 
lem of Pansy up and down and in- 
side out. 

The next afternoon when the or- 
chestra swung into tantalizing rhythm 
and the spot-light focused on the right- 
hand wing and Connie Claire whirled 
into the circle of brilliant light, a sud- 
den flat sensation went over the house. 
For the little tango dancer had at the 
high point of her entrance unexpectedly 
lost her rhythm. Her body swayed in 
giddy consternation; her steps went 
wild; her cosmetic-fringed eyes stared 
in blank dismay at a certain seat in the 
front row of the orchestra chairs— 
where a young girl with a vivid, oval 
face and a head of rebellious bronze- 
gold curly hair leaned intensely for- 
ward, wide, brown eyes glued on the 
dancer. 

Pansy had evaded her school chap- 
eron, defied maternal commands, and 


‘come to worship at the shrine of Con- 


nie Claire! 

It was perhaps the hardest thing that 
the little tango dancer had ever done 
in her hard life, getting through her 
act that afternoon. And in her dress- 
ing-room again she afforded herself 
relief by a frenzied slapping of Judy. 
Judy’s skin was tough, and as soon as 
she was free she callously presented 
Connie Claire with a perfumed note 
that had been sent to her from the front 
of the house during her dances. The 
handwriting on the little tinted envelope 
was familiar. Connie Claire tore the 
note open, and read: 

Dear; Dartinc Miss Crate, 


Though you don’t know it, I am your 
devoted slave. I dream of you at night 











and imitate your steps.in the day. I love 
better than I love my own mother. 
ould you—will iene me just a 
tiny photograph of yourself, like those 
sweet ones in the lobby? I would keep 
it among my treasures. No one, not 
even my mother, shall see it. Oh, Miss 
Claire, how I long to tell you how I 
admire you! May I come to get the 
photograph? May I come behind the 
scenes to ae dressing-room to-day? 
Oh, may I, may I? Don’t say no! I 
wont wait for you to say no. I’m com- 
ing as soon as your dances are over. 
Please, please see your devoted slave 
Pansy LicHTFoor. 
Connie Claire’s hands flew to her 
forehead in a panic. “Lock the door, 
som she cried. “Get a hustle! Don’t 
et anybody in here. Get out my gray 
velvet, and—get a hustle! get a hustle!” 
Judy flew across the room. But be- 
fore she could turn the key in the lock, 
the door burst open, and Pansy, flushed, 
eager, smiling, appeared on the thres- 
hold. Poised like a tremulous young 
bird, she gazed with rapt eyes across 
the electric-lighted space at the yellow- 
haired little dancer in the tango colored 
creation just to her knees, with knick- 
ers of tango silk, a tango skull cap em- 
bellished by a huge bird of Paradise, 
and tango slippers you could never 
catch or cuddle in your hand. 


Connie Claire shrank back against - 


the make-up shelf, until the full glare 
from the electric bulbs shone pitilessly 
on her painted face. She made one fu- 
tile movement to draw the abbreviated 
skirts over her silk-clad knees. And 
suddenly she lifted her hand and tore 
off the yellow wig, exposing her own 
somewhat scanty dark hair. 

Pansy shrieked. 

With a characteristic gesture, Con- 
nie Claire twirled the wig on her fore- 
finger, as she had often twirled Mrs. 
Livingston Lightfoot’s \orgnette. 

Pansy flung up both hands and 
backed away, as if terrified. 

“The game’s up,” said Connie Claire 
tersely. “Bring me a kimono, Judy; 
and get out. Come over here, Pansy, 
and sit down.” 

Pansy came, shaking all over. 

“It’s some shock, aint it?” said Con- 
nie Claire, jerking her arms into the 
kimono. “You’ve lost a classy mother, 
kid. She was all right—that Mrs. Liv- 
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ingston Lightfoot. She could have 
bluffed it out all the way. But you 
pasted her one. Oh, well. The game’s 
up. But it’s some shock, aint it?” 

Pansy covered her- face with her 
hands. 

The little clock set with brilliants 
on the make-up shelf ticked off sev- 
eral tense minutes. Then Connie Claire 
folded her arms and began to tell her 
daughter all about her life, how she 
had been dancing behind the foot-lights 
ever since she was old enough to stand 
on her feet, how her mother and her 
mother’s mother had danced before 
her, how she, Connie Claire,had wanted 
to turn the tide of dancing feet with 
Pansy. And at this point Pansy sud- 
denly uncovered her face and raised 
her head. Her expression had changed, 
sobered, deepened. She no longer spoke 
in a childish treble, but rather in a ve- 
hement echo of her mother’s tones. 

“You hadn’t any right to keep me 
ignorant of what was in my blood,” 
she said. “I was born with the instinct 
to dance, and you tried to make me 
think it was a perverse impulse and not 
an heritage. Oh, I appreciate all you’ve © 
done for me, all you’ve dreamed for 
me, all you’ve sacrificed for me. But 
you must realize that I was born your 
daughter—Connie Claire’s daughter— 
not the daughter of Mrs. Livingston 
Lightfoot. All the money, all the advan- 
tages, all the ambitions in the world 
can’t reshape me. The people you’ve put 
me with bring out the worst in me, 
where my own people—the dancing 
people—would bring out the best. I was 
all at sea. I didn’t understand myself, 
because you had never explained my- 
self to me. I ought to have known why 
I couldn’t keep my feet still, why I was 
so different from the girls around me.” 

Connie Claire, staring, caught at her 
daughter’s shoulders. “But you'll go 
back, honey?” she cried in a panic. 
“You'll go back, darling? Listen. I tell 
you what I'll do—if it breaks me to 
pieces—honest to glory—I’ll drop like 
a shot out of your life. I’ll foot your 
bills, honey. I’ll send you lots of money. 
TVil—T'll kill Mrs. Livingston Lightfoot. 
I’ll make you an heiress! But you'll go 
back to the classy school?” Her hold 
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on the girl’s shoulders tightened. 
“You've got to go, Pansy. Listen. I 
‘want you to marry—not in this rotten 
life—I want you to marry high up, the 
sort of husband who'll work for you 
six days in the week in 4 Wall Street 
office and trot Fifth Avenue with you 
in a high silk hat on Sundays. You can 
land that kind. You’ve been trained for 
it. Glory, look at me. I can’t spell a 
decent letter. But you,”—with a gulp- 
ing sob—“you’re—swell !” 
ansy shook her head. “It’s all out- 
side,” she said. “Inside, I’m no sweller 
than you, Mother. If I do what you 
want me to do, I'll be a living, holy 
terror. I’ll be bad, shallow, wicked, 
immoral—oh, there is plenty of immor- 
ality high up, Mother. I’ll be cramped, 
fetvered, suffocated, and I’ll be bound 
to burst out. Let me dance, Mother. Let 
me dance! Let me dance the demons 
out of my blood!” She leaped to her 
feet. From outside came the sound of 
the orchestra playing a lively air. The 
girl’s slim figure straightened, as a sol- 
dier straightens at the bugle call; she 
flung her arms wide, delicate, exqui- 
sitely moulded hands palms upward, 
shook back her vivid hair, lifted her 
glowing face; and her slender feet 
arched, ached, trembled, agonized to 
fly free into a mad caprice of motion. 
“Oh, Mother, Mother!” Her voice, her 
hands, her feet, her lithe, swaying body, 
ured forth a prayer. “Oh, Mother, 
et me dance! let me dance!” 


Connie Claire stared at the picture- 


—the glowing beauty outlined against 
a row of costumes, a tattered poster, 
and a bare length of dressing room 
wall. She looked at the girl’s feet—light, 
flying; and she drew back with a sud- 
den gesture of command. “Dance the 
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demons out,” ‘she said tersely. “Let me 
see what you can do.” 

In a minute Pansy was in the center 
of the room, swayed by an ecstasy of 
motion. She did not waltz, nor trot, 
nor tango; she danced divinely, bring- 
ing to mind nothing so much as the 
spring. Her movements were at once 
wild and delicate; -she awoke that 
strange, sweet yearning that a vagrant 
and warm wind awakes in the dull, 
dead seasons of the year—something 
elusive, fragile, drunk with perfume 
and with pain—the quick, hot stab that 
has no name, but follows in the wake 
of a strain of perfect music, or a per- 
fectly sung song, or a perfectly writ- 
ten story. Connie Claire held up her 
hand and stopped Pansy. 

“You win,” she said. “You're the 
real thing, all right. You’ve got it all 
over your mother and your grand- 
mother. You’ve got to dance like the 
rest of us. But you wont be a cheap 
skate like—Connie Claire. You’ve been 
trained for classics, whatever you do; 
and if you’ve got to dance you'll do 
classical stunts behind the foot-lights. 
Your education will do that much for 
you. And I'll do more. I’ll take you to 
Paris and put you under a good mas- 
ter. I’ll make a howling success of you. 
You’ll be a five-dollar-a-seat attraction. 
The managers will fight to get you. 
Oh, you'll hit the top notch, all right. 
But, glory,”—her eyes roved over the 
dressing room,—‘“it’s some shock, aint 
it? It’s some slap. It—hurts. But noth- 
ing’s worth bawling over.” With a lively 
grimace, she suddenly caught up the 
yellow wig from the make-up shelf and 
flung it across the dressing room to her 
daughter. “Dance the demons out,” 
she said. “Dance, kid—dance!” 








A RECENT 
PORTRAIT OF 
LAURETTE 
TAYLOR 


Pautretmec TLayter 


AN INTIMATE GLIMPSE OF A YOUNG ACTRESS 
WHO IN THE PAST TWO YEARS HAS 
ACHIEVED A REMARKABLE PERSONAL SUCCESS 


By 


FAR as a careful diagnosis 

S discloses, there is nothing the 

matter with Laurette Taylor 
but success. Unless fatty degeneration 
of the gross receipts or elephantiasis of 
the salary develops, it is safe to predict 
that Miss Taylor will pass the five hun- 
dredth performance of “Peg o’ My 
Heart” fairly fit, and strong enough to 
complete the season. 

At the suggestion of the GREEN 
Boox’s editor, the writer has inquired 
diligently into Miss Taylor’s condition. 
The examination reveals a_ perfectly 
normal pulse, regular respiration, a 
healthy temperature and a sturdy three- 
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ply appetite. Yet the patient was com- 
plaining. She complained of success. It 
had smitten her in a vital spot, her 
ambition, and it was encroaching upon 
her hopes. 

Indeed, this most envied of the sea- 
son’s stars is not altogether happy. The 
very thing she sought is bringing her 
uneasiness, the unrest of the artist. It 
was not so long ago that she walked 
through Broadway, unknown and un- 
knowing, and between her clenched 
teeth said to herself again and again, 
“One of these days my name shall be 
over the door of a theatre.” 

- Well, her wish has been granted, and 
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now her management may take it down 
again, for all she cares. 

Success, such as in a financial way the 
theatre of our generation may not see 
again, has brought misgivings to this 
earnest little actress. Only a few days 
ago when I encountered her on the 
stage of the Cort Theatre, she was in 
the throes of them. I made bold to learn 
her fears, and, marvel of marvels, I 
discovered a strange, new creature: a 
star who did not revel in the condition 
thereof. 

And Miss Taylor was. quite rational 
and calm in confessing the discontent 
which the honors of stardom had 
brought to her. Only that day her man- 
ager had informed her that “Peg” must 
run on in New York for the remainder 
of the season, and then perhaps through 
the summer and into another season. 
And then, if the time ever came when 
Manhattan should tire of dear, delight- 
ful Peg, she must go to Boston, to Chi- 
cago, to Philadelphia, to London and 
continue to be Peg for time without 
end. It was against the longevity of her 
success that Miss Taylor protested. 

So far as her ambitions are con- 
cerned, she is even now done with Peg, 
unless it is that with pardonable player- 
like vanity she might with it conquer 
London. But to continue on and on and 
on in this one rdle—not for Laurette 
Taylor. 

Perhaps the real artists among the 
readers will readily grasp her argu- 


ment. One so close to the sordid side~ 


of the theatre as the writer, one who 
has tasted of the spoils, is not so easily 
beguiled. Miss Taylor will be none of 
your one-part players. She declares this 
with emphasis and a flash of temper, 
and a mere flash of Miss Taylor’s brand 
of temper is something of a pyrotechnic- 
al display. Heavens, she might in time 
come to be looked upon as a female 
Joseph Jefferson, who is remembered 
chiefly for Rip. What a fate! Never! 
Miss Taylor has spoken. Change the 
bill. 

Theatrical success as great as 
Laurette Taylor’s is almost unattain- 
able. A few other plays—“Within the 
Law,” “Adonis,” “A Trip to China- 
town,” “Florodora”—have run as long 
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in New York as has “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” but this play is sure to out-dis- 
tance them all before it is withdrawn. 
Among theatrical managers and authors 
runs like those of “Peg” and “Within 
the Law” savor of freakishness. Com- 
petition is so keen and patronage so 
widely distributed that what was mere- 
ly an ordinary satisfactory engagement, 
ten years ago, is now a long run. 

To be identified, nay, to be largely 
responsible for this degree of theatrical 
success, is an honor which only a few 
players in a generation may hope to 
achieve. It is glorious to have been a 
Warfield with a “Music Master,” a 
Maude Adams with a “Little Min- 
ister,” a Viola Allen with a “The 
Christian ;” and Miss Taylor, judging 
by statistics, has been all of these and 
more. Therefore, in lamenting a fate 
that has made her a prime factor in the 
greatest theatrical success of our gener- 
ation, Laurette Taylor is unique. 

When I stated above that at the 
theatre I found her in the throes of mis- 
givings, I should, in all fairness, have 
added that I found her endeavoring to 
alleviate her sufferings. She was hard 
at work in rehearsals of four short 
plays, which at a series of special 
matinées were to serve as a boon to 
her eager ambition, to relieve the 
tedium of too long drawn-out success, 
to ward off that danger of a one-part 
reputation. 

It is the boast of the management and 
the delight of the public that through- 
out the long engagement of “Peg” at the 
Cort Miss Taylor has not been absent 
one performance. It is a star’s preroga- 
tive to miss an occasional Wednesday 
matinée or to contract a cold when spe- 
cial holiday performances come too 
frequently. But Miss Taylor has been 
ever faithful and diligent, reporting 
with religious punctuality at the the- 
atre eight and ten times a week, as 
schedule required, and yet I found her 
voluntarily heaping more labor upon 
her shoulders. 

A “sop” is what she termed the quar- 
tette of playlets that were occupying 
her attention—a “sop” to her ambition: 
Three of them had been written for her 
by Hartley Manners, her husband, ex- 
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pressly to give outlet to a temperament 
that rankled under five hundred 
performances of “Peg.” Daily 
for weeks Miss Talyor had 
been rehearsing them, 
and she looked forward 
to a change of role 
with a relief that was 
unmistakable. 
“Honestly, I don’t 
care about _ star- 
ring,” she said. “I 
did want to, of 
course, but I don’t 
care any more. If 
I am, anything, I 
am a character act- 
ress, and I don’t 
wish to sink my 
versatility into one 
part or one type. If 
I can’t get new 
——P plays, I shall 
Davis Senior >» retire. Tru- 


& Sanford, 
New York 


J. HARTLEY MAN- ; | oe 
NERS, THE PLAYWRIGHT, Taylor 


WHO IS LAURETTE 
TAYLOR’S HUSBAND 


Photograph by Bangs, 
New York 


LAURETTE TAYLOR AS “PEG,” 
AT THE RIGHT, A SNAP- 
SHOT TAKEN AT LARCH- 
MONT, HER SUMMER 

HOME 


é 


“HONESTLY, I DON’T CARE 
ABOUT STARRING. .. . IF 
IAM ANYTHING, I AM A 
CHARACTER ACTRESS, AND 
I DON’T WISH TO SINK 
MY VERSATILITY INTO 
ONE PART OR ONE TYPE” 
Photograph copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
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looked as if she meant it. Bearing upon her 

seriousness, I can let you into a little secret. 

Photograph by Miss Taylor and her manager, Oliver 

gaan nes Morosco, don’t feel quite as kindly toward 

: “each other as they did earlier i in the engage- 

ment. It is all because of “Peg’s” success,.para- 

doxical as that may seem. With an expression 

which may only be described as a pout, Miss 
Taylor confided to me her troubles. 

Cautiously closing the dressing-room 

, door, she whispered that Mr. Morosco 

ct hadn't “been very nice” to her. 

> It seems, according to this 

. hushed confidence, that Miss 

Taylor allied herself with 

Mr. Morosco in .the 

first place only because 

he promised her that, 

in addition to “Peg,” 

he would present her 

in another 


+ TWO PICTURES OF LAURETTE 
TAYLOR AS Peg, IN “PEG 0’ 
MY HEART” 


Photograph by White, New York 
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comedy and in a bill of short plays dur- 
ing the metropolitan engagement. He 
had deferred the execution of this plan 
from time to time, said Miss Taylor, 
and she was terribly disappointed, and 
didn’t think it at all nice of him. 

Of course, to half an eye, the man- 
agerial reason for this change of plan 
is apparent. At this moment the writer 
cannot think of a metropolitan pro- 
ducer who would jeopardize success 
like ““Peg’s” to satisfy the desire of any 
player to exercise his versatility. Mr. 
Morosco would scarcely be a theatrical 
manager if he scorned a gift of the 
gods in that fashion. That is the kind 
of management the directors of the 
New Theatre said they would be—and 
weren't. 

At any rate, Miss Taylor is terribly 
put out by Mr. Morosco’s sordidness. 
The knowledge that her husband, who 
wrote the play, is garnering in weekly 
the sum of about three thousand 


dollars, in royalties, and that she is 
regularly receiving as great hire as the 


President of the United States, does 
not serve to palliate her manager’s 
offense. She desires‘to be versatile—so 
there! 

One might suspect from the forego- 
ing insight into Miss Taylor’s tempera- 
ment that she is an altogether eccentric 
young woman. On the contrary, in ev- 
ery-day matters she is quite the normal 
human being—assuming, of course, that 
any person on the stage can be 
normal, 

In fact, while I was chatting with her 
she poked fun pleasantly at one of her 
conceits, and—again with a pout— 
divulged another reason why she should 
like to forsake Peg. You may or may 
not know that, while Miss Taylor is 
establishing records in New York, an 
astute management is draining the 
highways and byways with “Peg,” pre- 
sented by numerous touring organiza- 
tions. Only New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and London, as 
mentioned above, are to be held sacred 
to Miss Taylor; elsewhere Elsa Ryan, 
Blanche Hall, and other actresses of 
less histrionic glamour are introducing 
Peg to the country at large. 

Now it would be only human, and 
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certainly feminine and playerlike, if 
Miss Taylor, the one genuine, original 
Peg, should be just a little bit happy 
if the outlying theatre-goers manifested 
disappointment with her prototypes, 
and expressed regret that she did not 
visit them in person. But, darn the luck, 
this sort of thing hasn’t happened. I 
know it hasn’t, and Miss Taylor pout- 
ingly confessed that she knew it. 

“Now I leave it to you,” she said: 
“wouldn’t that hurt any actress’ vanity ? 
Wouldn’t it jar her conceit? Of course. 
Why, one of the critics wrote of Miss 
Ryan’s performance that if Miss Tay- 
lor’s were any better, then ‘Miss Taylor . 
will have to go some.’ 

“All of this is fine for my husband, 
who wrote the play, and it is glorious 
for Mr. Morosco, and, of course, down 
in my heart I wouldn’t have it other- 
wise, but, don’t you see, if I keep do- 
ing other parts, it will be just Laurette 
Taylor in them and not a touring 
sextette.” 

One of her friends, who evidently is 
familiar with her views of this con- 
dition, had roughly sketched in ink a 
cartoon depicting her state of mind. It 
was tacked on the dressing-room wall. 
In the foreground were several female 
figures in various attitudes, costumed 
as Peg, and in the background was a 
parrot saying, “I can imitate, too.” 

Another decoration on the walls of 
her dressing-room is a telegram of 
good wishes and congratulation pur- 
porting to have come from Lee Shu- 
bert. Miss Taylor keeps it, she says, 
because it is “funny.” In its wording 
it is the usual sort of first-night mes- 
sage, but Miss Taylor’s idea is that it 
didn’t spring from the heart..She was 
once under contract to Mr. Shubert, 
and during that period was not happy, 
chiefly because she was given nothing 
worthy to do. Mr. Shubert permitted 
the talented young woman to slip out of 
his hands, and hence she is of the be- 
lief that the message was perfunctory 
rather than an expression of senti- 
ment. 

This example of managerial short- 
sightedness calls to mind another, bear- 
ing upon “Peg,” which never before has 
been revealed. It relates, too, to Messrs. 
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George M. Cohan and Sam H. Harris, than whom there are no keener show- 
men in this country. 

Hartley Manners was of the Cohan and Harris entourage long before big suc- 
cess came to him. Miss Taylor was under contract to them at the same time. 
They did not underestimate her worth, but they committed a grievous error of 
judgment when they decided that no play to which she was suited was available. 

The fact is that “Peg o’ My Heart” was avail- able, and was 
submitted to them. They had previously produced (#* Qa Mr. Manners’ 
“The House Next Door” with satisfactory re- Mm sults, and were 
rea his eager to acquire another ¥™ ~ play from his pen. 

arranged f a reading of 
two acts of which were 
then completed. Both managers 
listened attentive- ’ ly until 
Manners reached 
the end of the 
second 
act. 


Photographs by White, 
New York 


IN THE CIRCLE, Peg IN ONE 


OF HER WHIMSICAL MOODS 
H. REEVES-SMITH AS Jerry, AND LAURETTE 


TAYLOR AS Peg, IN A SCENE FROM 
MR. MANNERS’ PLAY 


“T don’t want to hurt your feelings, Hartley,” said Cohan, “but no matter how 
good the third act is, it couldn’t save this piece. There’s nothing in it, is there, 
Sam ?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Mr. Harris. “There is no punch.” 

Very likely Mr. Manners was crestfallen at the moment. The error of judg- 
ment was not unusual. William A. Brady sold “Within the Law” outright for 
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ten thousand dollars after its produc- 
tion. One of America’s foremost pro- 
ducers forfeited an advance payment 
on “Arizona” because he didn’t think 
the play worthy, and “The Lion and 
the Mouse” went begging until it was 
submitted to the late Henry B. Harris. 
And if Cohan and Harris didn’t guess 
right about “Peg,” they have guessed 
about the merits of other plays with a 
perspicacity so keen that their batting 
average is exceptionally high. 

When the play was completed it con- 
tained suggestions from Miss Taylor. 
Meanwhile, she arid Mr. Manners had 
fallen in love and were engaged to be 
married. The final touches were put on 
the play one summer at Winsted, Conn. 
Only three months were consumed in 
its writing. In the beginning, Mr. Man- 
ners read her scene after scene as he 
completed them. 

Each time an argument ensued. Miss 
Taylor had views which did not coin- 
cide with the author’s. The debates 
grew more and more heated. Miss Tay- 
lor suggested, for instance, that Peg’s 
father be made a butler and introduced 
in the play. Mr. Manners was horror- 
stricken by the idea. Miss Taylor’s 
temperament was aroused, and for two 
days she declined to speak to him. 
Finally the readings were abandoned, 
as they proved to be too discouraging. 

Yes, Miss Taylor does have her 
moods. One day she is likely to be very 
cheerful; the next she is certain the 
world is coming to an end. Both her 
blood and her disposition are Irish. She 
is like the girl with the little curl, and 
when Miss Taylor is good, which is the 
major portion of the time—glory be 
to Hartley Manners—she is very, very 
good and sweet and charming. Her 
anger is fitful, explosive. The clouds 
gather and break almost in a twin- 
kling, and then the storm is completely 
over. 

Daniel -Frohman, who undertook to 
manage her in “The Seven Sisters,” 
says that she is the most interesting 
woman on the American stage. Mr. 
Frohman must be considered an emi- 
nent authority because he has directed 
the fortunes of many. distinguished ac- 
tresses, and married one of them. 
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Still, according to Mr. Frohman, 
Miss Taylor is absolutely without 
technique. 

“She just does things the way she 
feels them,” he added, “and’ she is 
usually right. There isn’t the least use 
in trying to get her to do them in an- 
other way. She simply will not.” 

Charles Cherry, the star of “The 
Seven Sisters,” was the only leading 
man with whom Miss Taylor had not 
quarreled early in rehearsals. Mr. 
Cherry seemed to know how to meet 
her moods. 

One day shortly before the final per- 
formance Mr. Frohman was congrat- 
ulating Miss Taylor in her dressing- 
room upon the peace and quiet that had 
attended rehearsals. 

“I am delighted over this, too,” re- 
plied Miss Taylor. “I don’t get on with 
leading men at all, as a rule. I offended 
one so much by something I did on the 
stage that he came to me and said, ‘If 
you do that thing again, I’ll walk right 
off the stage and leave you to your own 
devices.’ ” 

“Thank heavens, that sort of thing 
isn’t taking place now,” said Mr. 
Frohman. 

At that precise moment Mr. Cherry 
burst into the room, in very evident 
agitation. 

“T want to say just one thing to you, 
Miss Taylor,” he began. “If you ever 
do at a regular performance what you 
just did in this rehearsal I shall walk 
off the stage and leave you to your own 
devices.” 

Happily, before an engagement has 
progressed very far, the members of 
Miss Taylor’s companies come to re- 
spect and admire her éxceedingly. In 
fact, I believe that the esteem and af- 
fection in which they hold her is of a 
more substantial, more enduring na- 
ture than falls to the lot of many play- 
ers of her prominence, because it is 
founded on a knowledge of her sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose. 

Frankness is her dominant quality. 
There is no artifice in her attitude to- 
ward her acquaintances. She speaks 
with a directness and a candor that 
sometimes are painful, but none the less 
commendable. In her there is little of 
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the habitual hypocrisy of the stage 
favorite. 

An instance of her straightforward- 
ness was called to my attention recently 
at a gathering of the Sixty Club, an or- 
ganization of tangoing stars and head- 
liners that meets every Saturday night 
at Sherry’s. At this particular party, 
Broadway’s most favored actresses 
helped to compose an assemblage of as 
beautiful women as might be gathered 
together in all the world. 

Present also was a man, who, while 
conducting himself at the party as dis- 
creetly and courteously as a knight of 
old, had earlier in his career been 
the conspicuous figure in one or two 
unsavory affairs. Also he had been 
identified with theatrical productions in 
which scantiness of attire and suggest- 
iveness in situation were the dis- 
tinguishing qualities. 

On several occasions the man in ques- 
tion asked Miss Taylor to dance with 
him. She evaded the issue lightly. The 
man became more persistent, and 
finally asked for a definite reason for 
her refusal. 

“Very well,” replied Miss Taylor, “I 
shall make myself clear to you. I don’t 
like you. I don’t like your methods; I 
don’t like your reputation; and I don’t 
like the shows you produce.” 

The incident was closed. 

Whatever the degree of Miss Tay- 
lor’s annoyance, she does not indulge 
in sarcastic or cruel remarks. She is 
vigorous and emphatic, but never spite- 
ful. Mr. Manners’ influence over her 
is marked. Indeed, he might be said to 
dominate her completely, were he not 
the most indulgent of husbands. Such 
misunderstandings as they have arise 
at rehearsals. Mr. Manners is an ac- 
complished stage director with definite 
ideas. Miss Taylor’s frequently do not 
harmonize with them. A two days’ in- 
terval of sulking ensues, and then Miss 
Taylor surrenders. 

She is possessed, too, of an Irish 
wit and a keen sense of humor. Indeed, 
the latter occasionally mars her acting 
in serious plays. The funny or gro- 
tesque side of a situation will intrude, 
and her own inclination is to play it for 
fun rather than serious drama. 
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Because of their mutual love of 
repartee, she and William Collier en- 
joy each other’s society. Once they sat 
together in a game of bridge whist. 
Mr. Collier was losing steadily. Finally 
he complained of his ill fortune. 

“You are so unlucky at cards that 
you must be extremely lucky in love,” 
remarked Miss Taylor. 

“At this moment I’m paying one 
hundred dollars a week alimony,” re- 
torted Mr. Collier. “That’s how lucky 
I am in love.” 

Professionally speaking, Miss Tay- 
lor is childless. Privately; and just be- 
tween ourselves, she is the mother of 
two lovely youngsters whom she 
adores. 

Her children — Marguerite and 
Dwight—are the offspring of an earlier 
marriage, born during her barnstorm- 
ing days when Broadway seemed to her 
on the opposite side of the globe. No 
matter where she is or how deeply en- 
grossed in professional work, those 
kiddies are ever uppermost in her mind, 
Once when she was on tour and hun- 
dreds of miles away from them, both 
were stricken with measles. Daily she 
composed a fairy story for each of 
them, and mailed the stories to the 
nurse for reading. 

The children are being educated in 
a convent. The summer they spend with 
their mother at Winsted, Conn. The 
public suppression of these infants is 
the result of one of the conventions of 
fhe theatrical business. Theatrical 
managers are like janitors: they are op- 
posed to children. Miss Taylor, like 
Ethel Barrymore, has _ successfully 
broken their rule. 

Mention of Miss Taylor’s barn- 
storming days recalls to mind many 
stories of her struggles and privations. 
She has experienced trials and tribula- 
tions in nearly every branch of the 
show business. Once she presented a 
sketch in vaudeville—not a very good 
one, I fear. 

At Gloucester, Mass., the manager 
called on her after the first perform- 
ance, and notified her that she must 
cut out several scenes. “All right,” she 
responded cheerfully. After the second 
performance he requested her to make 
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further excisions. “Sure,” she answered with- 
out protest. After the third performance 
he came to her and said, “Your sketch 
is cut out altogether.” And yet she 
did not complain, but packed her 
trunks and sought an engagement 
elsewhere. 
In the days before Broadway 
knew her, she was the star of a 
ten-twenty-thirty cent reper- 
tory company, with a diver- 
sity of rdles which would 
stagger the average metropoli- 
tan player. At matinées she ap- 
peared as Camille; at night she 
was the heroine in “Ten Nights 
in a Bar- 
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room.” Topsy or Tosca, it was all the 
same fo her. 

In “road” companies life was an eter- 
nal strife, either with the manager or 
the other players. Actors are aggressive 
about their rights, and Miss Taylor 
fought every inch of her career for her 
just share of the spotlight and a rea- 
sonable occupation of the center of the 
stage. In those days her avowed motto 
was that, whatever mean or unfair ac- 
tion was directed toward her, she would 
outwit her adversary by greater trick- 
ery. And even then, when occasionally 
she walked through Broadway, a 
stranger, she clenched her fists and told 
herself that she would yet have -her 
name in electric lights. 

It was in “The Great John Ganton,” 
a play written by Mr. Manners, that 
Broadway first beheld her. The public 
liked her; several of the critics lauded 
her. The managers made a note of her. 
She had arrived. It was then that she 
met Mr. Manners, and thus began a 
friendship which led in after years to 


marriage and to the writing of “Peg” _ 


for her. 

Miss Taylor made little effort to gain 
favor with her colleagues of “The Great 
John Ganton” company. In fact, she 
admits that she “hated” Jane Peyton, 
now one of her most intimate friends. 
She herself was poor and illy clad. Miss 
Peyton appeared daily at rehearsals 
gowned in modish frocks and encom- 
passed by a luxuriant mink coat. 

“TI hated her for that coat,” admits 
Miss Taylor. 

Her gréater success came quickly. In 
rapid order she appeared in “The Ring- 
master,” “Alias JimmyValentine,” “The 
Girl in Waiting,” “The Seven Sisters” 
and “The Bird of Paradise.” “The 
Ringmaster” was the last play reviewed 
by the venerable William Winter for 
the newspaper on which he had been 
employed for a half century, and almost 
the final word of his criticism was 
praise of Miss Taylor. 

Her daily life is not exciting. She 
arises at ten o'clock, the “middle of the 
night” for most Broadway stars, and 
employs her day in singing lessons, 
French studies and in reading. She likes 
to refer to herself as the “uncorseted 
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star,” because only in.one play has she 
worn the shackles of her sex—namely, 
in “The Ringmaster.” 

She dresses simply and modestly. If 
purple and green wigs actually become 
the vogue, you may be sure that Miss 
Taylor will not adopt them. She is pale, 
almost sallow of complexion, has 
dreamy brown eyes, and affects only 
blue and brown in her color scheme. 

She is very fond of dogs, and the 
two canines in “Peg,” Michael and Pet, 
she brings home with her every night 
after the performance. Michael, of 
course, is now famous. He was pro- 
cured at the city pound, and cost only | 
one dollar. And here’s a secret. Michael 
isn’t that kind of a dog. The fact is that 
Michael is a perfect lady. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manners live comfort- 
ably in a spacious West End avenue 
apartment. Mr. Manners has reserved 
to himself a rear room, high above the 
street, and overlooking the North River 
and the Palisades. It is there that he 
writes his plays. 

There are two occasions when Miss 
Taylor interrupts her husband at work 
—during a thunderstorm and when she 
is balancing her personal accounts. She 
is grievously afraid of lightning, and 
holds various superstitions bearing upon 
the likelihood of its striking her down. 
With the first flash she gathers together 
all the children or the live stock 
near by and huddles in a*corner until 
the storm has passed. The thunderstorm 
scene in “Peg” is founded upon her 
actual conduct under similar circum- 
stances. 

She is as execrable a mathematician 
as she is delightful an actress. She is 
never able to make the balance in her 
check book agree with the bank’s fig- 
ures, and is mightily disturbed when she 
is notified that her account is over- 
drawn. Both she and her husband are 
accumulating money rapidly, but she 
will have none of stocks and bonds. She 
distrusts them, and cannot be made to 
believe that they represent negotiable, 
sound security. 

For her own amusement she some- 
times writes short stories. Several of 
them have been published in Chicago 
newspapers. Once, too, she wrote a play, 
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back over her career, it is easy to un- 
derstand that luck has played but a 
small part in her success. She was eter- 
nally striving and plotting. Once she 
applied for the réle of the model in 
Henry W. Savage’s production of 
“The Devil.” He awarded it to a better 
known actress. For vindication Miss 
Taylor then accepted an engagement 
in a minor organization which was to 
present “The Devil” in Chicago while 
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but she never boasts of it in her husband’s 

presence. It was called “Rich for a Day.” 

There is no record of its production. 
Without courting personal pop- 

ularity, she has many friends. 

The admirers of her 

stage personality 

are countless. 

Looking 
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the Savage company was there. The 
criticisms of her acting in the part were 
laudatory, and she mailed them all to 
Mr. Savage with a curt comment upon 
his lack of judgment. 

One of these days—and in the not 
distant future—Miss Taylor hopes to 
establish a stock company in New York. 
This she will do for the love of the 
drama and because it will enable her to 
act a wide variety of rdles. 

“Why, I’m getting so that I am Peg 
off the stage,” she told me confiden- 
tially. “I lope about like her, and when 
I sit I crouch like her. I must not let 
myself get into that rut.” 

Laurette Taylor has a habit of get- 
ting her way, and I dare say that if she 
desires to establish a stock company in 
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a theatre of her own, the thing will 
come to pass. Out of their joint revenue 
from “Peg,” she and Mr. Manners will 
be able to build several playhouses if 
they so elect. 

Meanwhile, and before this happy 
consummation, I can tell you about her 
next role. No one is supposed to be let 
into her secret but GREEN Book readers. 
Mr. Manners is now writing for her use 
a play, called “Barbaraza.” Barbaraza, 
the title character, is a Spanish girl, liv- 
ing in Greece, who has grown up with a 
legacy of vengeance. In a prologue Miss 
Taylor will act Barbaraza’s mother. In 
the play she will be Barbaraza herself. 

That scope should satisfy even Lau- 
rette Taylor, the star who is frightened 
by success. 
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when make-believe can always be . 


made to be pleasant? 

““A sense of humor is one’s un- 
failing salvation,” Miss Jolivet 
remarked, “next to the saving 
power of make-believe;” and 
then she added, “I have a 
visitor coming. Do you mind?” 


“I?” queried I. “Indeed, I should . 


much rather have you all to myself ; 
but since that is 
denied, anyone 
who comes to & 
call on you must /4 
be utterly & 
charming, so I 
shall of course, 

be delighted if I 
may remain to 
meet him,or her.” 

“It is a he—” 
began Miss Jolivet, 
and was interrupt- 
ed by a regal, over- 
whelmingly loud 
ring of the doorbell. 

The maid hurried to 
the door. 

As she opened, a 
small man about three 
feet and a half in 
height entered the 
room. He carried him- 
self like a Gothic chief, 
and had hair just the color 
a regular Gothic chief 
ought to have, which went 
perfectly with a pair of © 
clear blue eyes anda general 
air of perfect self-possession. 

It- was Tom Harris, aged © 
five, King of Times Square ©] 
and the realms subject thereto. | 

“How are you, Your Majes- | 
ty,” I greeted. Miss Jolivet 
greeted him by giving him a 
hug and a kiss. He left her em- 
braces, and approaching me 
with great dignity, extended 
his hand. My instinct was to 
bow and kiss it deferentially ; 
but even I am taller than the 
height which would have made 
that bow a possibility unfraught 
with an absolute lack of equilib- 


“How is Your Majesty this 
morning?” I asked. 

He looked at me out of 
candid blue eyes, now can- 
didly puzzled. A wrinkle fur- 
rowed his brow. 

“Huh?” he asked  suc- 

cinctly. 
“How is the King this morn- 
ing?” I elucidated. 

“I aint no King.” 
He fled to the sun- 
» shine and the win- 
» dow seat and 
“> usurped my 
place thereon. 
“I’m going to be 
a fireman,” he 
announced over 

his shoulder. 
And there he 
' stayed _ while 
> luncheon was 

3 brought him. 
' You see, I had 
+ come over to 
Madison Avenue 
that wintry morn- 
ing to interview 
J Miss Jolivet, who 
7 has been playing 
” Princess Turandot 
in “A Thousand 
Years Ago.” For half 
an hour we had talked 
of men and women and 
things, as we whose lives 
are hedged in by our work, 
love to talk. She had told me 
of beautiful France, her 
birthplace, and I had told her 
of the great Middle West, of 
Minnesota, my home land, 
where the ghostly streamers 
of the Northern lights flare 
up over the forests in the 
long, still winters; of 

Kansas, where the rolling 

‘prairies and the valleys 

are rich with the har- 
vests of a continent; of 
Chicago, the great, gray 
‘city that is the work- 
shop of the Nation; 
and of the mighty 


rium, so I gravely shook hands. Photograph by White, New York = mills_ at Gary, where 
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all things are of steel and large enough to kill the beings of 
flesh who @isag have made them. 

I, of the gray Middle West, was charmed with tales of 
Southern f France; she, of those sunlit valleys, was fascinated 
by my yA tales of the great open hearths and the mighty 
ladles of ear #\ white hot steel, of the twisting, ruddy lengths 
of metal wo writhing down the runways of the rail mills, and 
the mighty = blasts from the furnaces that cause to hang over 
all a pil- 7) \ar-of smoke by day and a vast umbrella of crim- 

” son by night. 

It was then that we had turned to epigrams, 
and the door-bell had rung, ushering the ap- 
pearance of His Diminutive Majesty. 

| Who, you ask, and immediately, is Tom? 
5 » And I, true keeper of the annals of the 
ty theatre, must relate. By virtue of the 
fact that his mother, Eula Harris, is 

in the publicity department of the 
Shubert Theatres in New York, Master Tom, 
aged five, is a privileged character behind the 
scenes, that wonderland, where, believe me, even 
the newspaper man and the magazine writer are 
granted but a grudging entrance. Not so, for 
Tom, however. He announces ambitions to the 
actors,—ambitions that range from local vaude- 
ville to distant battlefields—and makes love to 
and is made love to by the actresses. His life is 
Photograph by lived in a 
White, New York w orl d of 
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fantastic costume and beautiful ladies. At the 
time that he came to call upon Miss Jolivet, he 
was violently in love with Turandot and was veritably 
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the King of the Shubert Theatre, 
much beloved of the Emperor of 
Pekin, then having his residence 
there. Nor was his court unwelcome 
to the Emperor's daughter, the 
Princess Turandot, who, on Mad- 
ison Avenue at noontide, is 
Mademoiselle Rita Jolivet. 

Let me see—where are we? Oh 
yes. King Tom is sitting in the window 
seat. I am roaming about looking at the 
books in the book cases. Miss Jolivet is 
attending in person to the preparing of 
luncheon on the drawing-room table. There 
is delicious chicken, a still more delicious 
salad, and some far more delicious choco- 
late, everything, one might say, coming in 
an ascending scale of delicacy of aroma 
and culinary daintiness. 

When all _ was ready, we in- 
— lost <# »  ourordinary 
and un- fre interesting per- 
sonal- baal * ities and be- 
came ' persons 
much more charm- 
ing and de- lightful — I, 
the Grand ; _ Vizier of His 


x 
7 be 
me 
Sa lane 
i’ White, NewYork & 


MISS JOLIVET 
AS Turandot (ee 


ee fai, and , 
y Mademoiselle 
Jolivet, the 
First Lady in 
Waiting, for 
of course we 
knew that although His Maj- 
4\ esty had expressed a wish to 
be a fireman, that was 
merely a jest on His Maj- 


cA esty’s part. 
a ) The First Lady in 
7 a Waiting had gone out for 
= _some fresh slices of bread, 
when His Majesty looked up from the negotia- 
tion of a second joint, and remarked casually: 
Unity Photograph Co. . “Will you get me some more salt, please? This 
TOM HARRIS butter is not salty enough.” 
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Now of course realize that’ it is 
not the office of a Grand Vizier to bring 
salt even for a King: but what can one 
do? I got the salt. 

While His Majesty buttered his bread 
with now sufficiently salty butter, again 
the Palace door-bell rang, and the First 
Lord of the Imperial Theatre was ush- 
ered in, a fine, fat, clean-looking manu- 
script of a new play for the First Lady 
in Waiting to read, tucked under his 
arm. The First Lord of the Theatre was 
announced to His Majesty, then to me, 
as is royal custom in His Majesty's City 
of Manhattan, and I shook hands 
gravely with him as one should in the 
presence of royalty. 

“I am glad to meet you,” I re- 
marked. 

The First Lord of the Theatre (who 
is very powerful) laid the play upon 
the table, and we stood at attention, 
while His Majesty finished the chicken, 

“T have finished,” said the King pres- 
ently, wiping his mouth royally with the 
back of his hand—then, suddenly re- 
membering the napkin, resorting to it 
with hurried and unroyal furtiveness. 

“We congratulate you,” said the Lord 
of the Theatre. “You disposed of your 
luncheon in record time—didn’t he?” 
He looked at us. 

“He did indeed,” agreed the Lady-in 
Waiting. 

“He has achieved a record in royal 
annals,” I supplemented. 

“Aw, you quit,” cried His Majesty to 
me, and catching hold of my leg with 
determination, made a great and nearly 
successful effort completely to overturn 
my dignity. 

“A story!’ he demanded, leaving me 
and curling up comfortably in the win- 
dow seat again. 

I looked curiously at the First Lord 
of the Theatre. It was his duty to pro- 
vide entertainment. My work is simply 
to tell about such things. He stroked his 
mustache and regarded the king in si- 
lence for several minutes. 

“What shall it be about ?” he asked. 

“Firemen!” answered His Majesty 
promptly. : 

The Lord of the Theatre was obvi- 
ously at a loss. 

“Crooks,” I ventured. Why I asso- 


ciated crooks with firemen or the fact 
that His Lordship is connected with the — 
theatre, I do not know. Surely there is — 
no particular reason—particularly as — 
far as the theatre is concerned. No men 
in the world are more religiously honest 
than showmen—are they? pe 

The Lord of the Theatre cheered up ~~ 
at once. I might say that he has also 
been a newspaper man. The -word 
“crook” was an open sesame to his 
imagination. 

“A crook story, eh?” he began cheer- 
fully. “Sure! Let’s see.” 

“Tsn’t it funny,” I mused, “how we 
all love stories about crime! It is so 
dull to be good! It is so dangerous to be 
bad—but how interesting! Here in this” 
great City with its five million people, 
what wonderful stories must be lived 
out every day and week and month and 
year—stories more marvelous than any 
that any story writer could write—do 
you know such a one?” 

“By Golly, I do!” said the First Lord 
of the Theatre, “and one that not only 
began, as far as the best part of the 
story is concerned, right here on this 
Island of Adventure, too; but which is 
as good as anything O. Henry ever 
wrote, I think. It’s a case of the kind 
of a chap who just can’t get excite- 
ment out of being good, and being good, 
for him, meant a pretty exciting ex- 
istence, too.” 

“Tell it!” demanded the First Lady 
in Waiting and I in unison. 

“Yes, tell it,” demanded His Majesty. 
He was pretty sure that it wasn’t a 
story about. firemen; but—well, a story 
is a story, you know. 

“Well,” began the First Lord of the 
Theatre, “a good many years ago, now, 
there was a chap working on the New 
York Herald whom we will call Rupert 
Ross. He was a cracker-jack reporter 
and all-round newspaper man, too, and 
was a brilliant writer thrown in—an 
unusual combination, as any newspaper 
editor can tell you. 

“I knew him for five years before 
this story really begins. In that time,. 
he had been assigned mostly to cover 
the theatres, and was a ripping good 
dramatic man. One day, however, pe 
was a big strike or something of the 





kind in Pennsylvania, and the Herald 
- put Ross in charge of the story, with 
=a battery of camera men and a small 
regiment of reporters at his disposal. 
When the story was over, Ross came to 
me—at the time I was running a dra- 
matic paper—and told me that he had 
quit the Herald and wanted to work for 


me. 

“He said that the Herald had refused 
to O. K. a draft he had given in pay- 
ment for a special car in which to take 
this men to the scene of the story, and, 
as a consequence, there was nothing 
left for him.to do but resign. 

“I took him on my staff gladly. He 
was a glutton for work, and turned out 
the most entertaining and sprightly 
copy you could ever want to see. 

“Things went along beautifully for 
about six months, when a long, lank in- 
dividual looking like.the typical Sheriff 
in a 101 Ranch ‘movie,’ dropped into 
the office one day while Ross was out, 
and handed me a warrant for Ross’ ar- 
rest. It appeared that he was charged 
with swindling a Methodist minister 
down in Texas or Arkansas somewhere. 
At the time I made a mental note that 
anyone who can get money out of a 
minister looked good to me; but I spent 
the rest of the time getting a lawyer 
friend of mine, who handled all of my 
own cases, to go bail for Ross and to 
take up his case for him. I got the bail 
all right, for which Ross thanked me 
with great sincerity, telling me that it 
was all a mistake, and that I would see 
that he would be righted in the eyes of 
the law when the whole thing came out. 

“Well, a week later another lanky in- 
dividiial appeared with another warrant. 
You see, Ross had been signing his 
stuff while he was working for me. 

“The second warrant was for another 
all swindle. This time I felt pretty 
mad. Ross came in the office, and I took 
him over to the lawyer’s office with me 
again, to see if I could get the additional 
bail. He went along, willingly enough, 
and kept on insisting that everything 
was all wrong and that he was all right. 

“When we got to the outer room of 
the lawyer’s office, he asked me to let 
him go in and talk to the lawyer alone 
for a few minutes. I thought he wanted 
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to make a personal statement of the 
case, so of course I let him go in alone. 

“In about three-quarters of an hour, 
I got impatient, and went in myself, 
without knocking. The lawyer was 
there, calmly writing. 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘where’s Ross?’ 

“He looked up at me in surprise. 

“ ‘Ross?’ he asked in surprise. ‘Why 
he hasn’t been here for over half an 
hour. He dropped in for a moment, 
asked me if I had any news on the war- 
rant from Texas, and went out—that 
door.’ He pointed to the private exit 
from his office to the hallway. 

“I didn’t lose any time getting out 
into the street and on my way back to 


my office. On the street I met a man I 


knew. 

“Did you get your hundred dollars, 
all right?’ he asked. 

““What hundred dollars?’ 

“Why, Ross dropped into my office 
only five minutes ago and said you had 
sent him over to ask me for the loan of 
a hundred dollars until morning!’ 

“I found out afterwards that he had 
gotten into another friend of mine for 
fifty more. 

“He had completely disappeared.” 

We laughed. People always laugh 
when a clever individual puts one over 
on a law-abiding citizen. 

“That isn’t the best of it, though,” he 
continued. “Long after that, he ap- 
peared in the Soudan as special cor- 
respondent for one of the London pa- 


_pers. He did such splendid work on the 


field that he was magnificently ban- 
queted when he returned to England, 
and was literally the hero of the year. 

“I certainly thought, then, that he had 
reformed ; but he couldn’t do it. He had 
yet to perform his most brilliant feat, 
and this is it: 

“After the banquet, he went to Paris, 
and walking into one of the finest Paris- 
ian hotels one afternoon, dressed, as 
he always was, beautifully, ordered a 
banquet to be served for two hundred 
persons. The maitre d’hdtel got to 
work at once. All the tables were set, 
the things were ordered, and by about 
seven the dinner was ready to serve. At 
that time, Ross sauntered in and gazed 
over the rows of tables critically. 


~ 
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“*You have no flowers,’ he said ac- 
cusingly. 

“ ‘Monsieur did not order any,’ cried 
the maitre d’hotel, devastated. 

“‘We must have some, of course,’ 
said Ross coldly. 

“The maitre d’hotel started to send 
for some at once. Ross stopped him. 

“‘This part of the dinner,’ said he, 

‘I shall select personally.’ 
4 “He was about to go, when he discov- 
% ~ ered that he had but a few dollars in his: 
pocket. He wrote a check, cashed it at 
the hotel desk, and took a taxi for the 
florist. 

“All night, tearing his hair, the maitre 
d’hotel waited for the dinner guests 
who never came, and then for the man 
who ordered the dinner.” 

“He was a genius,” said I. “He had 
inspirations. It is a sin to neglect inspi- 
rations.” 

“Two or three years later,” pursued 
the First Lord of the Theatre, “I was 
taking a guest through Blackwell’s 
Island. One of the warders kept telling 
‘ me of the wonderful librarian they had 
a discovered amongst the convicts, a man 
who had done wonders in the way of 





AN EDITOR GETS HIS 


G FORGE ADE, in the early days of his career, before he had achieved fame 
Sunday editor on a mission from a theatrical 


called one morning upon a 
manager. 


“T have brought you this manuscript—” began Mr. Ade, but the editor, glanc- 
ing up and seeing the tall, timid youth, interrupted: 
“T see. Well, just throw the manuscript in the waste basket. I’m very busy 
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JOL 
getting books that the men liked t 
read, instead of the usual drivel that 
often thought suitable for the she 
of prison libraries. 

“In the course of our walk about 
place, we came to the library. T 
leaning gracefully against the side of 
the door, his striped cap on one side 
his head, a silk shirt under his striped 
coat, was my friend Ross. Bac 

“He grasped my hand cordially. We 
chatted like old friends. 

“*T wont hold those warrants I hay: 
against you for jumping bail when you 
get out,’ said I, hoping to cheer bias 
up. 

“‘Oh, don’t bother,’ he answered 
casually. ‘They are not worrying me in 
the least!’ 

“Can you beat it?” s 

“He was wonderful!” laughed Mile. 
Jolivet. “Wonderful! Such a man!” 

“Tf he’d been a girl he would have 
been fascinating,” I said. 

“That’s a peach of a story!” an- 
nounced the King. 

Miss Jolivet ran-over and hugged 
him. 

I wish I were aeKing! 

















































just now, and haven’t time to do it myself.” 
Mr. Ade obeyed calmly. Then he began again: 
“I have just come from the theatre, and the manuscript I have thrown in the 
waste basket is your drama, which the manager asked me to return to you with 
thanks. He suggested that the proper place for it was with the waste paper.” 
Then Mr. Ade smiled a wee smile and Withdrew. 














The Rubaiyat of a 
Road Actor 


By BARRY CONNERS 


I 


“Awake! Make haste! ’Tis almost half past one; 
To reach the train in time thou needs must run.” 
Because we’re needing sleep, the train’s on time. 
Oh! for a good night’s sleep. Just one! Just one! 


II 


A cup of coffee underneath my vest— 

A stack of wheats with cream’ry butter blest— 
Before I catch that train, and I’d rejoice; 

Nor longer mourn my rudely broken rest. 


III 


Methinks, sometimes, I'll organize a strike; 
Demanding shorter hours and the like— 
No early morning jumps, no matinées, 
And no rehearsals, for the love of Mike! 


IV 


The booking agent writes, and having writ, 
The call-board tells us whither next we flit; 
Nor all the maps, surveys, and railroad guides 
Enable us to find one trace of it. 




















































Vv 


And lo! Around some drear, tall-timbered bend, 
The all-day journey cometh to an end. 

Ten houses and a Town Hall ’wait us there. 

I wish I knew a wealthy widow, friend! 


VI 


Cheer up! Be brave! Poor, travel-battered thing! 
To yonder boarding house thy baggage bring. 
What say? No rooms? No other place to stay? 
Ah! Woe is me. Oh! Death, where is thy sting? 


VII 


The peek-hole showeth many fearful gaps 
That should be tenanted with eager yaps. 
Anon, we'll hear some more of this mishap— 
Methinks about next salary day, perhaps. 


Vill - 


One time I thought that I had made a hit. 
A note I got in schoolgirl language writ. 
I washed up in haste and hurried out— 
Methuselah was not so old as “it!” 


IX 


Each year I swear I'll dodge all sly decoys 
That rob my pocketbook of jingling noise; 
Conserve my money till I reach New York; 
And fat engagements seek of—office boys. 


Xx 


And then! and then comes Lent, 
To taunt me with the dollars I have spent. 
A new spring suit, my carfare home, 

A season’s work—and never saved a cent. 





























The 


Preceding Chapters 


of ‘‘Manhattan Mad’”’ 


HE opening scene of “Man- 

hattan Mad” is laid in an 

actors’ boarding-house off 

Broadway. Dick Hyde, 

.country-bred, ambitious to 

get a foothold as a play- 
wright, gets an opportunity to do 
some work for Stella Mars, a promi- 
nent star. A newspaper has con- 
tracted with her for a series of ar- 
ticles on the theatre; Hyde is to 
write them from her material and 
she is to sign them. Victor Red- 
path, a press-agent, takes Hyde to 
meet Miss Mars. She prefers the 
society of young men to that of 
men her own age, but there is no 
question of her ability to act. 
Hyde’s pleasure is clouded by the 
discovery that Joan Waverley, who 
lives in the same boarding-house 
and with whom he is in love, has 
been introduced to, and is going to 
dinner with, Basil Sanderson, a man 
of wealth whose name is well known 
along Broadway. 

‘Joan confides to him that San- 
derson has procured for her a posi- 
tion as a featured principal in Zieg- 
feld’s “Follies.” Dick is shocked, be- 
cause the girl had been trying to 
get into grand opera. 


Dick wants the girl to wait for 
him. 


“Tf Stella Mars would give my 
play a production it would prove 
the making of me,” he insists. “Joan, 
you will marry me—then?” 

“We will never, never marry each 
other, Dick,” she says gently, sadly, 
as if speaking of the dead. “All our 
lives long we shall love each other, 
but we will never marry. You have 
your career to think of and I have 
mine, and each will flourish best 
where there is no matrimonial 
undergrowth. Some day you will be 
great—I feel it in my heart. But it 
isn’t just money with us. As for me, 
I—well, I’m glad I’m pretty and 
twenty, more thankful for that than 
I am for the voice which was the 
pride and joy of twenty years of my 


life. Beauty and youth will go far 
in New York, you know. And I’ve 
determined to-night to take all the 
gods give while I’m young.” 

Hyde immediately becomes rec- 
ognized as the chosen cavalier of ~ 
Stella Mars, but Joan’s constant com- 
panionship with Sanderson throws 
him into the “dumps” and he begins 
drinking. Just as Stella realizes that 
the play she is rehearsing is no 
good—bound to fail—and decides 
to give Hyde’s play a chance, he 
gets word that Joan has sailed for 
Europe, and immediately concludes 
she has gone with Sanderson. 


_The night Stella Mars “opens” in 
his play in Boston, Dick proposes, 
and she and Hyde are married early 
in the morning in Cambridge. 

Back in New York, critics and 
public pronounce Stella Mars, in 
“The Basilisk,” a success. Then Dick 
one evening gets a note from Joan. 


The girl tells him she is “broke 
and down and out;” that Sanderson 
did not go to Paris with her, al- 
though he paid her expenses; and 
that he left her stranded there when 
she did not answer his letters. A man 
and a woman in Stella Mars’ com- 
pany are leaving, so she procures 
Berkeley Cecil, an English matinée 
idol, and Hyde gets her to give 
Joan the woman’s part. Gossip about 
Hyde and Joan begins to fly, and 
there is an open break between him 
and Stella when the wife discovers 
that Hyde has given Joan his new 
play, “Tandem,” to make her a star. 
He is going to risk all his money 
in producing the play. 

Stella Mars goes on the road, 
leaving the field to her rival, but 
Joan is a failure in Hyde’s play and 
he realizes that he has lost all his 
money. He learns that Joan in 
reality tried to force Sanderson to 
a “settlement” before she sailed for 
Europe and that Sanderson gave 
her the money and let her sail with- 
out him. 
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‘‘The Calcium Moon’’ 
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4 IHEN Dick arrived at his apart- 
a | WW ment he found Morris in the 
2 | library, comfortable in a huge 


leather chair, reading the Sunday papers 
and drinking old Scotch. _ 

“T didn’t expect you, sit, so early,” 
he stammered, rising. 

“That is very evident,” retorted 
Dick, but he didn’t care really in his 
present mood. “Any telegrams—or let- 
ters?” he asked, pa ae aside the litter 
on the table. “Well, why don’t you 
speak ?” 

“A ‘phone message, sir,” murmured 
Morris then, coughing gently behind 
his palm. 

7 “From whom ?”. 

: “The Royal Trianon, oe” 
a “Miss Waverley? Well, 
why in thunder didn’t you say so?” 

“It was her maid, Miss Fifine. Miss 
Waverley wants to see you, sir, dt once. 


It must be quite important, begging - 


your pardon, but the girl called the 
apartment three times since noon.’ 

Dick walked over to a mirror aa 
scrutinized himself calmly. Still in 
evening clothes, he looked like a cari- 
cature seen on the stage. His trousers 
hung on his legs like bags; his tie was 
filthy, his shirt-front stained ; a white 
gar enia, badly crushed, still stuck 
grotesquely in his left coat lapel. He 
called Morris. 

“Draw my bath and put out some 
clothes. A sack suit.” 
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An hour later he stepped from a 
taxicab at the door of the Royal Tria-— 
non and went up to Miss Waverley’s 
suite. If he had not yet fully made up 
his mind, he was hovering close to the 
brink, and the smile was ‘slow in com- 
ing when he greeted Joan. 

“What has been the matter, Dick?” 
she cried, staring up in his face. “Marie 
*phoned and *phoned and each time your 
man replied that you were not at home. 
I didn’t know what to think—or do. I 
was worried, frightened. Nothing is 


He tossed his hat and coat on a divan 
and going over to the open fire, held 
his hands to the red blaze. 

“Surely your friends have told you 
of the jury’s verdict—‘thumbs down,’ ” 
he shrugged. “Haven’t you seen the 
papers ?” ; 

“You mean the play? Ye-es.” pe 

“Well!” He laughed shortly, making — 
a significant gesture with his hands. 
“It’s all through, I guess, Joan. ’m ~ 
sorry.” 

“Yes, they panned it, but—” 

“T tell you it’s through,” he insisted. — 

“Don’t you think -if you were to re- 
write the second act—?” 

“The critics are’ inclined to believe 
the failure is due to other things beside 
the play,” he said. 

She was silent. 

“Of course the house is rented by the 
week and so we may as well keep it on 
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until next Saturday,” he added; “but 
“I’m afraid you'll be playing to empty 
- es, Joan. My advice is to close at 
once. Still, you may have your week if 
you wish.” 

~~ She wheeled round suddenly, facing 
_ him, her eyes and mouth hard, her 
“voice trembling with emotion. 

“Do you mean that—I will close?” 

_ She demanded. “You wont fight?” 
_ “In the teeth of this?” He picked 
up a newspaper and touched it with his 
forefinger significantly. “It can’t be 
done!” he snapped. “In the first place 
I haven’t the money. It will cost six 
thousand dollars a week to keep the 
show running at the Colonnade. I 
haven’t got it. I’m sorry, Joan, but I 
gave you your chance and—it came to 
nothing. I’m sorry.” 

“Try it for a—month, say?’ she 
begged, clasping his neck with one 
white arm. “If we do drop a little 
money in New York, you'll get it back 
on the road, you know. After all, it’s 
your play, Dick. You owe something to 
it as well as to me. I'll economize too. 


_ Tf you shut me up now I’ll be the laugh- 
ing stock of Broadway!” 
“Remain the week—it may bring 
you an offer from vaudeville,” he sug- 
gested. “That’s the best I can do.” 


me & Vaudeville is all right 
for has-beens. Thank you, but I 
couldn’t stand being sandwiched in be- 
tween a coon shouter and a dog circus, 
Dick! You don’t understand at all. 
Vaudeville is the last resource. I will 
even agree to recasting the piece—some 
of the high salaried people can be let 
— de Witte and Claire Car- 
Yep wo eighty-dollar women, when 
Cecil is making no impression at two 
hundred and fifty!” He laughed. 

“You can hardly expect me to give a 
perfect performance with a leading 
man who is a stick!” she cried, some- 
_ what ruffled. “Cecil has acted with all 

the big London managers. And he’s 
wonderful for matinée business. If it’s 
the men you want to get rid of, there’s 
Maxwell George—” ; 

“A veteran—sixty-odd years old— 
who opens and closes doors—what do 
you pay him—fifty dollars?’ Dick 


laughed rudely. “No, economy begins 
at home, Joan, The notices will go up — 
to-morrow—we close Saturday.” 

For a few minutes she gazed at him 
steadily, even humming a snatch of . 
song under her breath. 

“Do you really mean that?” she 
asked at length. 

“Why, of course! You know I’m not 
a rich man, Joan—” 

“There’s the Athena, empty,” she re- 
turned, her lips curling. “I should have 
opened there, where your first play was 
produced and prospered. The house 
would have helped: Why can’t you 
move the production there now? At 
least it will save rent—I presume Mrs. 
Hyde wouldn’t press you for money ?” 

He met her glance and smiled full 
in her face. 

“T wouldn’t have the audacity to pre- 
sent you in Mrs. Hyde’s theatre,” he 
said significantly. “Say no more about 
it.” ° 

“Well, we will then,” she retorted, 
her color deepening. “I’d have more 
pride if I were you. After the way she 
has treated you! Flaunted Berkeley 
Cecil and Victor Redpath in your very 
face! Who is this Redpath—do you 
know? I’m willing to wager the pair of 
them is somewhere laughing their 
heads off— ‘He can’t get along without 
us!’ And it’s true! The moment they 
are out of sight you confess yourself 
beaten. You give up, lie down. Would 
you close Saturday if Stella Mars were 
playing your precious comedy ?” 

“There’d be a different tale to tell 
then, perhaps.” 

“Oh!” For the first time she really 
doubted her power to overrule his own 
judgment. “So I am responsible for 
last night’s wretched failure—is that it? 
a you wont fight! Then will you 
se a 

Dick looked at her and she returned 
his gaze stoically. 

“Will you sell the production?” she 
demanded again. 

“To whom?” 

“To me!” 

He chuckled. “I think I understand,” 
he said. “No, Joan, it’s not for sale.” 

She sank gracefully down in a chair, | 
resting her chin in her palm. And when 
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THE MAID KNOCKED LOUDLY ON THE DOOR, THEN CAME MINCING IN WITH A CARD ON A SILVER 

SALVER. “WHY, OF COURSE, SHOW MR. SANDERSON IN, FIFINE!” EMPHASIZED JOAN. “HE'LL 

THINK YOU HAVE GONE MAD, KEEPING HIM. WAITING THIS WAY—YOU KNOW YOU NEVER DO.” 
DICK LAUGHED OUTRIGHT AT THIS COMEDY. 
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1 e there was a certain wistful- 
‘ness in her wonderful voice. 
“T thought you cared for me, Dick,” 
she said. “Something has made a differ- 
ence; and it can’t be merely last night. 
What have I done? You know what 
are to me—surely, laddie!’ The 
oe word was almost a caress; she 
‘stretched out her free arm to him. 
nary in what way have I failed 


He looked at her steadily, calmly. 
Without understanding why such a 
thing was, he knew in that moment 
that his love for her was dead beyond 
all hope of resurrection. He still found 
her beautiful, but it was the beauty of 
a picture, not-of a woman of flesh and 
blood. It was as if he looked into her 
heart, or read her thoughts. 
~ —-“Tt isn’t that you’ve failed me, ex- 
' actly, I guess,” he said at last, speaking 
~ slowly, “any more than I’ve failed you, 
~ Joan. In the first place, it was down- 
- right childish for me to place you in 
* *Tandem’ and hope to get away with 
; tou”? 

“Are you blaming me—for your 


failure?” 


“Wait a minute!” 

“It was an impossible piece!” she 
cried, breathing heavily. “You know I 
asked you to get me something else 
after I had read it. Oh, I don’t wonder 
that Stella Mars preferred to close her 
theatre and go on the road to remain- 
ing in New York with your comedy.” 

‘Mrs. Hyde wanted the play,” Dick 
said then deliberately. “When I refused 
to let her have it, telling her I intended 
it for you, she—well, she left New 
York without saying good-by.” 

“What's a little thing like that be- 
tween husband and wife?” she de- 
manded glibly. 

“Nothing, it seems, in this town!” 

Joan threw up her hands and burst 
out laughing. 

“Now, if she’ll have it, I'll go to her 
on my knees with it,” he resumed. “It 
was a rotten trick, but I have paid for 
_ it, all right.” 
~ “Yes, something like to the tune of 
seven hundred a week,” she smiled. 
“I’m afraid your purse is wounded, 
Dickie—and your pride. You don’t 


know how to play the game as gentle- 
men do; that’s it. At heart you’re a 
small-towner. You’re sore because 
you're afraid you’re going to drop a 
little money—you haven’t got the nerve 
to fight, like a thoroughbred. If the 
papers had been friendly to the show 
you’d been willing to lick my hand to- 
day instead of gazing at me with the 
expression of a Dutch uncle. But - 
you’ve got a grouch on because I was 
unable to perform a miracle and turn 
your flivver into a hit. You want to run 
away to mamma, cry on her shoulder, 
beg her forgiveness—and get her to 
take a shot at the play! There should 
be a line in the Litany praying to be | 
delivered from such dubs as you!” 

Dick looked at her for a second with- 
out speaking; then, silently, he reached 
for his hat and coat and started toward 
the door. 

“Wait!” cried Joan. She came 
toward him, smiling. “If it’s money you 
want, sell me the production—as ‘it 
stands.” 

“T’d rather burn it!” 

“Not you, thrifty laddie!” 

He turned the knob, and she covered 
his hand with her own; then she led 
him back to the center of the room. 

“If we can’t be friends, at least there 
is no need why we must be enemies,” 
she said, in a flat, business-like tone. 
“Personally, I don’t like your play, 
Dick; but I like it better than closing 
my run. And to put on a new produc- 
tion at this season of the year is quite 
out of the question—it’s too late; spring 
would be on us before I knew where I 
stood. I’ll buy your show as it stands 
in the Colonnade Theatre—spot cash. 
wat you take ten thousand dollars for 
it?” 

A puzzled expression came in his 
eyes. Joan saw it and rejoiced—she 
thought she had won. But instead of 
the words she hoped to hear he said: 

“Ten thousand dollars! I thought 
you had spent the money in Paris be- 
fore you appealed to the American Con- 
sulate. But you still have it, handy, to 
buy a production from a poor devil of 
a playwright—spot cash! Ten thou- 
sand dollars, after all these months, 
after studying voice culture, and refus- ~ 
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ing to: answer-Basil Sanderson’s let- drab, ‘unbroken, “without interest, @ 


ters! My, my thrifty- lassie!” 

“When. you descend to the gossip of 
Broadway—” she n, 

“QOh-h He made a little gesture 
with jhis hands, “If it is merely gos- 


si 

“It is, Dick!” she cried, making a 
last appeal. 

“I’m glad to hear it—for your sake, 
. Joan,” he said then, evenly, but there 
was a gibe in his voice. 

“So that’s it—you’re jealous!” she 
threw back at him, sure now that the 
ground was slipping from under her 
feet. “You're jealous! Well, you’ve got 
something to be jealous about. Looking 
at you: pink striped shirt, green tie, 
brown shoes—and who’s your tailor, 
man? What a hit you’d make 
back home in front of the drug-store, 
Sunday afternoon, in that charming 
‘get-up!” 

The maid knocked loudly on the 
door, then came mincing in with a card 
“on a silver salver. 

“Why, of course, show Mr. Sander- 
son in, Fifine!” 
“He'll think you have gone mad, keep- 
ing him waiting this way—you know 
you never do.” 

= laughed outright at this com- 
edy. 
“My cue—exit Richard Brinsley 
Hyde!” he nodded. 

“Yes, good-by,” she replied, with a 
little smile, the smile one bestows along 
with a quarter upon the ‘boy who runs 
to open your limousine door for you. 
“You'll pardon me, I know, but I must 
get into something decent—something 
to receive a gentleman—who dresses 
like one!” 


XIX 


i IME is the great physician. There 

are few things we can’t forgive, 
none we can’t forget. Looking back, 
Dick Hyde came to think of that week 
in early March as a sort of hideous 
nightmare. Often it seemed unreal, like 
a page from a book. There was only 
one patch of blue in the sky—he had 
broken with Joan Waverley. The rest 
consisted of days and nights of dull 


emphasized Joan.., 


loneliness which amounted at times to 
nausea. ! 

Something or other, senti- 
ment, had made Dick keep the apart- 
ment just as Stella had left it, Of 
course Jessie had departed in her mis- — 
tress’ train, but there remained Morris — 
and the two house-servants. And in the 
evening he would dress for dinner and 
dine in solitary state at the board 
where, during the winter season, Stella 
had sat and gossiped of the theatrical 
world which she loved so well. 

It had happened, in those days, that 
often he was late, or Stella was due at 
the Athena a half-hour earlier, and 
then Dick would sit down at table 
alone. He got in the habit of pretendin 
that such was the case now—Stella ha 
gone on ahead—he would join her at 
the theatre. But for this make-believe 
the boy couldn’t have stood those weary 
seven days and nights. 

For he had few friends in New 
York. It is more than passing strange 
how a man could rise to the position of 
author of a Stella Mars success and at 
the same time remain a stranger to the 
community. The crowds who had 
flocked to the Sunday night at-homes 
he would scarcely have known had he 
passed them on the street. Stella lived 
to be amused; the people who thronged 
her house were a motley crew, gathered 
from the four corners of the earth, 
gone to-morrow, she neither cared or 
knew where. She had never won, or 
cared to have, the friendship of women, 
and since her marriage, her intimates 
among the opposite sex had dwindled 
away until only Redpath and Morgan. 
remained. Victor was with her on the 
road; and the dramatist and Dick had 
nothing in common, albeit they both. 
dealt in sawdust. * 

Once, in a fit of despondency, he 
wandered down to Madam Waddle’s 
lodging house in Thirty-eighth Street, 
but the slavey who opened the door to 
him wasn’t his old friend Minnie, and 
he turned away again without asking 
to see the landlady. Besides, the sight 
of the place recalled his first summer in 
New York, and the fire-escape where 
he had sat and dreamed of Joan. 





ee 
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was still starring at the Colon- 
ae bet Dick had turned the reins 
over to a professional manager and 
there was no doubt about the closing of 
the engagement on Saturday. 
_ It was reported on Broadway 
that Wav- 


“wy DEAR, IF I TOLD YOU 
THE TRUTH I SHOULD HATE 
YOU DIRECTLY AFTERWARDS; 
IF I DIDN'T I SHOULD HATE 
MYSELF. BUTI WILL SAY 
HOW GLAD I AM TO SEE YOU.- 
AND HOW SWEET IT WAS OF 
YOU TO COME. DOES 
CARLOS KNOW?” 


playing to empty benches—and this in 
spite of the fact that tickets were be- 
ing sent to department stores and the 
People’s Institute. Dick only went once 
again to see his comedy, and then he 


wondered how in the world he had ever 
believed in it or in Joan. Doctor 
Time! 

As he stood there that night looking 
at the girl from the last row of orches- 
tra chairs, Dick tried to analyze his feel- 
ing for hér. And he couldn’t under- 
stand it—or her, or himself. It was as 
if a light, burning fiercely a moment. 
since, had been turned out all of a sud- 
den. Her beauty left him cold, her 
voice—“brook water on a pebble bed” 
—no longer charmed him. He had seen 
the face distorted with anger and cun- 
ning; he had heard her voice shriek 
oaths. 

“Pretty Poll!” he said. Always now 
he would think of her as being just 
that, a beautiful parrot, thanks to the 
casual carping of some captious critic. 

Another time, in a fit of loneliness, 
he telephoned to Mrs. Love, but Eloise 
replied that Mama was not at home. At 
first disappointed, he was, later on, glad. 
He had intended asking her to dine 
with him—and he almost suffered an 
attack of heart. failure when he remem- 
bered her marvelous wardrobe and re- 
minded himself that her taste ran 
principally to diaphanous creations or 
slashed masterpieces worn with scarlet 
stockings. Not for the companionship 
of a Madame de Staél would he have 
braved the ordeal of the head waiter’s 

lance at Shanley’s or Martin’s or 

herry’s. And he couldn’t ask Mama 
to dinner at his apartment, and he 
wouldn’t go to hers—which was also 
Basil Sanderson’s. 

His play broker called him on the 
telephone early Friday morning, say- 
ing he had received a cash offer for the 
production at the Colonnade, but Dick 
refused it even before he was certain 
that the would-be purchaser was Joan. 
Of course he knew it was she or her 
agent; equally sure was he that her 
backer was Sanderson. Not a pang of 
jealousy did he feel when he told’ him- 
self that—and a week before he would 
have wanted to do murder at the mere 
suggestion. 

“My advice is to sell, Mr. Hyde,” 
said the broker. 

“The play is not for sale—I suppose 
that is what the offer constitutes,” re- 











plied Dick. “Of course I don’t care 
what disposal you make of the produc- 
tion. Give it away or send it to a ware- 
house.” 

“It’s the play—of course.” 

“Nothing doing! Settle up the busi- 
ness, close the house, and I'll take 
charge of the manuscript. Good-by ’” 

He felt better after this; he had in- 
deed burned his bridges behind him. 
Not to save him from Madam Wad- 
dle’s-again should Joan Waverley have 
his play, bought with Sanderson’s 
money. It sounded heroic but he meant 
well, and virtue is a pleasant companion 
when a new one. Dick meant what he 
said; the words came from his heart 
although they sounded as if they came 
from a Third Avenue melodrama. 

He had rather expected to hear from 
Stella—“although of course he didn’t 
deserve it.” As the weeks flew by with- 
out a letter, a wire, he experienced a 
distinct feeling of wonderment more 
than anything else. Not anger, surprise, 
fear—but wonderment. He couldn’t un- 
derstand why she didn’t communicate 
with him. It was as if the final curtain 
had fallen on the play and the orchestra 
had failed to supply the exit march. 
Stella must know that “Tandem” had 
failed. We expect more from our mat- 
rimonial partner than we do from any- 
one else in the world and at the same 
time we are ready to give less. 

Dick would have gone to Stella in 
Philadelphia had he not remembered 
ag words, “You want to run away 
Oo mamma, cry on her shoulder, beg 
her forgiveness—and get her to take a 
shot at the play!” He didn’t; very likely 
Stella wouldn’t have the play now for 
a gift. What he wanted to do was to 
see Stella, to talk to her sanely and 
calmly, tell her that he had broken with 
Joan Waverley—and then return to 
New York. Often he’d rehearse the 
scene between Stella and himself in 
his mind, but always it ended by his 
coming back to New York alone. And 
he got to hate New York. He won- 
dered what sort of a place Philadelphia 
was—he had never been there; he 
looked up her route sheet and found 
she would play next in Baltimore— 
which was five hours by train from 
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THE GIRL, WHO A MOMENT BEFORE HAD FLUSHED 
PAINFULLY, NOW SEATED HERSELF IN A BE- 
CUSHIONED CHAIR, LOOKING FOR ALL THE WORLD 
LIKE A PRETTY CHILD. THERE WAS EXCITEMENT 
IN HER EYES, EAGERNESS ON HER LIPS. SHE 
WATCHED STELLA FOR A BRIEF MOMENT WITHOUT 

SPEAKING. : 


Broadway. He supposed her season 
would end in April or May; of course 
she would return to New York; and 
then what? 

“T guess if she was ill somebody— 
Redpath, Jessie—would let me know,” 
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the reflected more than once, feeling in 
is heart at the time that Stella was 
perfectly well. 

He thought of sending a wire, just a 
line, a sort of “Are you all well ?” which 
' would certainly let her know that he 
‘was expecting some sort of communi- 

cation in return, but he was afraid of 
its reaching Redpath’s eyes in some 
way. And Redpath wouldn’t under- 
_ stand. He might infer that Dick wished 
‘to extend the white flag of truce, while 
all he wanted was to be certain of the 
‘safety of his wife. Any man would. It 
“was perfectly proper and natural. All 
the same Dick didn’t telegraph. Nine 
men out of ten would rather face the 
fury of a hundred women than the 
‘quiet smile of one man. 

Since he had nowhere to go and 
nothing to do, he began to haunt the 
different theatres. Many of the stars 
he had never seen before ; most of them 
he knew by name and reputation only. 
And he was amazed; night after night 

~ he came home to the apartment appre- 
ciating Stella Mars more, realizing 
more nearly her artistic worth. If he 
-had stopped to think, these other stars 
would have shown him that Joan Wav- 
erley was not the worst luminary that 
had ever flashed across Broadway’s 
checkered sky. But he was done with 
Joan now; he rarely thought of her at 
all. She was not unlike a candle snuffed 

- out by the rain. ~ 

On Saturday his comedy was taken 
off at the Colonnade Theatre, but he 
was not on hand to see the end. Wisely 
he had turned over his business to a 
broker and the production was stored 
intact somewhere over in Jersey. From 

oan herself he heard not a word; a 

usy-body weekly stated that she was 

to sail for Europe. Bon voyage! 
. -One oasis broke the monotony of the 
desert,: but this, unlike most havens, 
was far from welcome. On Saturday 
morning he had telephoned to Mrs. 
Love, merely with the desire to hear 
the sound = A a friendly voice, but Cen- 
tral insisted that she couldn’t get an 
-answer. It frightened Dick a little and 
he demanded to speak to the office of 
ag > sage building overlooking the 
rk. 


“Miss Love and Mrs. Love have 
gone away,” came the information 
then. “No, they left no address. At 
least a part of their furniture was 
taken to a storage warehouse.” 

Then Dick recalled “the perfect gen- 
tleman” who had gone to Woodbine 
that Sunday morning with Fay. 

“You have a man employed in the 
house, an elevator captain, I think, a 
rather gentlemanly fellow, sort of good 
looking—I’d like to speak to him, 
please,” he said. 

“If you mean Harper, he’s not with 
us any longer,” came the reply. : 

Dick was stunned; and yet, when he 
remembered that Sunday afternoon in 
the Royal Trianon, he wasn’t greatly 
surprised. And then the paragraph in © 
the weekly! A Hinterland Circe, in- 
deed! 

The next day he did his best to trace 
Mama. He felt that he owed her more 
than he could ever repay; it was she 
who had opened his eyes, she who had 
shown him the folly of his ways. The 
thought that she might possibly be in 
want sent a chill down his spine. 
For, no doubt now, Fay would have 
to put forth an extra effort to clothe 
and feed herself. She had saved noth- 
ing; she had only her jewels. So he 
went first to the Winter Garden and 
later to several agencies, but Fay Love 
had disappeared. At last he put the 
case in the hands of a lawyer—he was 
to find Mrs. Emma Love . . . and 
then he gradually forgot all about it— 
and her. 

And the second week dawned and 
set without word from Stella. 


XX 


OVER in Philadelphia, Stella had 
commenced dozens of letters to 
Dick in those two weeks. In her hand- 
bag there was always a bundle of tele- 
graph blanks. And yet she never sent 
him a line. It wasn’t pride, although - 
Stella Mars possessed that virtue in 
abundance; more likely it was a sense 
of humor, for somehow she was for- 
ever seeing the whole affair with a 
smile lurking by, proving again that 








comedy and tragedy are closely akin. 
She did want to see him, to know that 
he was well-housed, well-fed, and 
wasn’t drinking heavily. She had a hor- 
ror of that—men were fools to drink! 
The thought of Joan, when she thought 
of her at all, troubled her little; it was 
Dick’s comfort that bothered her. In 
Stella’s love for her husband there was 
something almost maternal, judiciously 
associated with that of a wife. 

f course she knew all about the 
play and the fate of his first managerial 
move, She had expected it, and she was 
sorry, for she knew how the boy must 
suffer, forced to eat humble pie. Victor 
Redpath said it served him right, but 
he only said it once to Stella—although, 
that time, it must be recorded, he said 
it good and hard. He liked the boy even 
while he was disgusted with his be- 
havior—which was that of most men 
in similar positions. 

It was Redpath who came to her 
with the yellow weekly with the news 
that Joan Waverley was sailing shortly 
for Europe. Stella looked at it for sev- 
eral minutes in silence, then gave it 
q back to him with a nod and a smile. 

4 “What do you think?” he asked at 
7 last when he saw that she had picked 
q up her book again. 

“I think it isn’t Dick,” she replied ; 
“T know it isn’t. Other than that I don’t 
care.” 

“T do believe I had better run over to 
New York for a few days,” he ob- 
served presently. 

“Do, if you like—but don’t go near 
Dick. I mean it!” - 

“The boy needs looking after—he’s 
a fool!” growled Redpath. 

“All women are and most men, so 
he’s not alone,” Stella smiled. 

“I don’t understand you,” he said 
angrily. “I have known you for a good 
many years and I do know this much: 
you're fond of Dick—” 

“A little, just a little, Victor,’ she 
cut in, with a nod of her head. 

He looked at her and they both 
smiled together. 

“Stella, you have changed,” he mut- 
tered, and the words were a compli- 
ment, coming from him. 

“My dear friend, the world has 
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changed—for me,” she replied, in a low 
voice. ‘‘Jessie thinks I am getting old—_ 
I know I am growing younger.’ 

Redpath walked to the window and 
stood staring into the street. When he 
returned to her chair he said: : 

“You'd better let me go get Dick. If S 
rei goes to Europe with Joan Waver- 

ey—” 

She shook her head, her eyes sending ~ 
forth a challenge. : 

“Dick’s not going to Europe,” she — 
insisted. “In the first place, he hasn’t~ 
the money. You know when Dick and 
I were married he had nothing. Since — 
I have been playing ‘The Basilisk’ I 
have paid him a regular author’s roy- — 
alty, but he has spent a lot of money, 
and the rest he has dropped at the Col- 
onnade. He hasn’t enough. left to ~ 
tempt a woman like Joan Waverley. — 
Now that I come to think of it, I am 
pretty sure that her sole desire to star 
was prompted by her wish to make of 
the stage a show window. For she had 
some sense, keen judgment, for a ~ 
woman, and she must have known that 
she had no legitimate future in the the- 

atre. From the first she was after big 
fish, and Dick was a stepping stone.” 

“She was a stick,” said Redpath. 

“A prettily fashioned one!” 

“Then you wont consent to my going 
to New York ” 

“Victor, you’re safer here.” 

“And you—?” 

“Give me time, give us time,” she 
asked. “I have told you one reason why 
Dick isn’t going to Europe. The other, 
although you haven’t asked me, is that 
he is my husband. Stevenson said—do 
you remember?—‘Once you are marf- 
ried there is nothing left for you but to 
be good.’ To-day is an interlude; to- 
morrow we begin in earnest; a fig for 
yesterday !” 

Jessie entered, bearing a card in her 
hand. 

“The lady is down in the parlor,” 
she explained. 

Stella glanced at the card, then at 
Redpath. 

“Will you excuse me?—it’s a news- 
paper woman,” she said. 

He rose and went toward the door. 
“You wont let her worm out of you 
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‘story’ of course,” he cautioned. “I 
ven’t seen anything in the provincial 
pers, but you never can tell. I’ll see 

if you’d prefer it?” 

“No. Bring the lady up 
here, Jessie.” 
Redpath met her in the corridor, a 
$mall, doll-like blonde, daintily dressed. 
Then the elevator shot up and he 
' stepped in and was whisked away. 
Jessie ushered the girl into Stella’s sit- 


ting room. 
“What do you think of me?” asked 
_ the girl, coming over to Stella and hold- 
_ ing out both hands. 
Stella held her off at arm’s length. 
“My dear, if I told you the truth I 
Should hate you directly afterwards ; if 
I didn’t, I should hate myself. But I 
_ will say how glad I am to see you, and 
how sweet it was of you to come. Does 
Carlos know ?” 
The girl, who a moment before had 
flushed painfully, now seated herself 
_ in a be-cushioned chair, looking for 
- all the world like a pretty child. There 
Was excitement in her eyes, eagerness 
on her lips. She watched Stella for a 
‘brief moment without speaking. 
“No, he doesn’t know,” she replied 
at last. “But he has told me so much 
about you that I had to come—here to 
your hotel. And I like you very 
much.” 
Stella smiled. There was something 
about her which brought to mind Dick 
—they were both so wonderfully 


g. 

“T used to hate you sometimes,” the 
girl continued. “Carlos talked so much 
about you—and so extravagantly. It 
made me jealous. I couldn’t understand 
why, if you were such a—a paragon, 
you couldn’t get along with him—” 

“Why I couldn’t get along with Car- 
los Gordon?” Stella cried, striving to 
keep a grave face. 

“Yes. He is the easiest, kindest 
man—” 

“He is—you are right! . i 
You see, Carlos Gordon and I were 
married when we both were very 
young, and as we grew older we found 
we had make a mistake. It is best to 
eradicate mistakes, don’t you believe 
so? Well, I divorced him— 


because the world gives the woman the 
benefit of the doubt. We never quar- 
reled, never fought. We just wiped out 
our youthful mistake.” 

“And now you’rea great actress! I 
saw you play last night again. Carl and 
I were here the night you opened your 


‘ engagement, too.” 


“You should have come behind.” 

“Carlos was afraid you wouldn’t like 
it. . . . You are married again 
too.” 

wre. . Mr. Hyde—my hus- 
band, you know, is Richard Brinsley 
Hyde, the playwright—is in New York 
now. A new comedy of his was put on 
while I was here and he had to be there 
to see the premiére. He also wrote “The 
Basilisk’—did you like it?” 

“Wonderful! Carl said you looked 
not a day older than when he first met 

ou.” 

“Is that all he said?” asked Stella. 

“He said you were—quite thirty,” 
smiled the girl. “But you don’t look it, 
honest and truly, even now, here.” 

Stella blessed Carlos and would have 
kissed the girl were she given to such 
demonstrations. 

“And your husband is a popular 
screen actor, an idol with a million 
matinée girls!” 

“He’s leading man,” dimpled Mrs. 
Gordon happily. “Once in a popularity 
contest he won first prize—an automo- 
bile. It’s down at the door now. I sup- 
pose you—would you?” 

~“T surely would! What is 
your name?” 

“Alice. . 
you Stella though.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” laughed Stella. 

It seemed a little strange to be going 
somewhere: with a woman, just a 
woman, and for enjoyment. It was 
doubly strange when she remembered 
that the woman was Carlos Gordon’s 
wife. And yet there was something 
about Alice which attracted her, drew 
her to her, while for the first time in 
weeks Stella found herself taking .a 
ogee delight in the world about 

er. 

The car was neither comfortable nor 
expensive, but little Alice Gordon was 
as proud of it as Lucifer. Possibly 


I could never call 









every time she drove it she saw her 
husband’s handsome face and pleasing 
personality, which had won him the first 
prize in the popularity contest. She 
talked a great deal about this husband. 
In the first place he was quite the clev- 
erest man in the world; Dick’s plays 
became as nothing beside what Carlos 
Gordon had accomplished. And his 
good looks were the talk of the studio 
kingdom between Los Angeles and 
Fort Lee. He received requests for 
photographs by the ton; his name 
flashed on a screen was enough to 
evoke an ovation; rival companies 
schemed for his services as never did 
Napoleon before Waterloo. 

“Are you a film actress?” asked 
Stella, striving to curb her enthusiasm. 
Of course, Carlos was her husband and 
one must make allowances, but the 
truth. of the matter was that Gordon 
had been a failure on the stage, which 
explained his début in the silent drama. 
And he hadn’t a spark of literary 
genius—his letters were things to study 
over for days! He was forty, too—of 
course he hadn’t told Alice that. “You 
see, I don’t often get to the picture 
houses. Do you play opposite Carlos?” 

“Oh, no! Some times I’m a maid. 
. . . You're familiar with : Carl’s 
work though. Everybody knows Carlos 
Gordon. He’s got letters from India— 
Japan!” 

At which the thought occurred to 
Stella that “The Basilisk” ought to be 
translated into the French and Ger- 
man languages and offered in those 
countries. As it was, she said: 

“Mr. Hyde’s plays are going to be 
done in Europe, shortly—no doubt 
you’ve heard that.” 

Alice smiled politely, 

“No, we didn’t know,” she said. 
“You see, we only read the gossip of 
the film studios.” 

She turned the car and started back 
along the river toward the city. 

“I'd take you out as far as Carl’s 
studio if you thought you had time,” 
she explained. 

“Not to-day! I have so much to do 
before theatre—” 

“That’s just it!” cried Mrs. Gordon 
triumphantly. “You actresses work 
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yourselves to death! You should try 
pictures—everybody is, nowadays. Al- 
though it doesn’t follow that because 
one has been successful on the stage 
that person can enter the silent drama 
and become a favorite in a week or a 
month. Of course, Carlos was different 
—he is good in both.” 

Stella couldn’t help but smile. It was 
a little tiresome and yet refreshing to 
hear a wife speak so erithusiastically — 
of her husband. But it seemed one had — 
to go out of New York to find such 
an oddity. 

At the hotel they said good-by. 

“T’d like you to lunch with me one 
day—it will have to be this week, 
though; I am going to Baltimore next,” 
-smiled Stella. 

“T’ll see what Carl says.” 

“You're going to tell him you met 
me then?” 

“Oh, yes! He’ll understand. é 
I don’t think you are still in love with 


him,” she added, with something like a PS 


sigh of relief. 

“With—Carlos Gordon?” Just for a 
second Stella wanted to laugh; then, 
instead, she patted the girl’s hand soft- 
ly. “No, I’m not in love with Carlos,” 
she said; “you see, I have the second 
cleverest husband in the world my- 
self!” 

Alice nodded, perfectly satisfied. 

“Although I don’t see how you can 
help it very well,” she confessed. 

Stella turned to go. 

“When you come to New York some 
time you must look us up,” she said. 
“I’d like your husband to meet Mr. 
Hyde.” 


“We never go to New York,” re- ~ 


turned Mrs. Gordon calmly. “Really, 


there is no place like Philadelphia; and 


then there is Carlotta.” 

“Who ab 

“Carlotta, our baby. It was a girl!” 

Stella was silent. 

“That was as near as I could get to 
Carlos—it’s not a bad name,” said 
Alice. 

“It’s a pretty name,” replied Stella. 
“You didn’t tell me there was a baby.” 

“I hadn’t time. Of course you were 
more interested in Carl!” 

“Yes,” 
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: She went into the hotel and up to her rooms. 
_ Jessie must have slipped away, for the apartment 
- ‘was empty and for several minutes Stella walked 


back and forth, from wall to wall, not nervously 
but with restless heart. Then, suddenly, she went 
to the telephone and asked for Redpath’s hotel. 
“This is Stella,” she said. 
“Yes?” answered Victor. “Is there anything—?” 
“If you will wait until Sunday morning I will 
go to New York with you, I think,” she replied. 


XXI 





1 HE second Sunday after the closing 
of his comedy at the Colonnade, 
Dick rose early and went to the Cathe- 
dral. The service meant nothing to him, 
or the place. It might have been a pub- 
lic library or a railroad waiting room. 
But Stella had gone there, sat with 
closed eyes in this very pew—“hear- 
ing herself think,” she used 


to call it. 


When he returned home he 
ordered dinner for five-thirty 
and going into the drawing 
room, he threw himself down 
on a sofa which was drawn up 
in one of the windows, before 
which, many stories below, 
passed in review Broadway 


in holiday dress. 

A stack of news- 
papers was scattered 
at his feet, and'in a 
dramatic weekly he 
found Stella’s route 
list — “Baltimore, 
March 21-27.” He 
was tempted again to 
write to her, Or per- 
haps she might think 
those things Joan 
Waverley had accused 
him of—about the 
play. If Joan had 
only not said them, or 
if he only knew 
Stella better, or if he 
wasn’t ashamed! He 
had treated Stella 
shabbily: he knew it; 


she knew it, but she didn’t seem to care. 
If she cared— At last he seized upon a 
sheet of paper and scrawled across the 
top “My dear Stella.” Then he looked 























HE WAS STILL 
GAZING AT THE 
PAPER, FASCI- 
NATED, WHEN HE 
HEARD HER 
VOICE, A FRANK, 
HONEST VOICE 
WHICH DIDNT 
SAY ONE THING 
AND MEAN 
ANOTHER. ‘‘WELL, 
DICK!” SHE CRIED BRIGHTLY. WITH A QUICK, 
ALMOST SHY GESTURE HE CRUMPLED THE EM- 
BRYO LETTER IN HIS HAND 











at it and smiled—it seemed a little 
strange to be writing to.. . . his wife! 

He was still gazing at the | paper, fas- 
cinated, when he heard her voice, a 
frank, ‘honest voice which didn’t say 
one thing and mean another. — 
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“Well, Dick!” she cried brightly. 
With a quick, almost shy gesture he 
crumpled the embryo letter in his : 
thrusting it behind him; and as he rose 
slowly to his feet there came a light in 
his eyes which only thé woman could 
see, and it was all for her. we 

“Why, Stella,” he stammered, lean-- 
ing against the sofa arm, “is anything 
—wrong ?” 

“Is there?” she smiled, raising her 
hands above her head and unfastening 
her hat. Next she’ stripped off her 
gloves, slipped out of her coat, tossed 
aside her furs. “That's what I came 
here to see, Dick—just what’s wrong,” 
she added. 

“I thought perhaps the play—” 

“Everything’s lovely. . . . I might 
have said that I came home to look 
after my clothes, or the apartment, or 
the bills. But I didn’t—they can take 
care of themselves. I came to-day to see 
you, to talk it over. . Have you 
had your lunch?” 

“Breakfasted late. And you?” 

“On the train coming over. . . . 
suppose there’s something to be had in 
the café downstairs for dinner,” she 
murmured, going toward the tele 
phone. ; 

“Of course. . . . You'll find Ida 
in the kitchen, you know,” he ventured. 
“And Clara. I ordered dinner for five- 
thirty.” 

“Why, Dick!” Her face was radiant. 
“Did Victor tell you I was coming?” 

“No. I—I just kept the servants on,” 
he said quickly. “Somehow, I fancied 
they made it more—home-like—as it 
used to be.”” 

She stood looking at him for a mo- 
ment or two in silence, an expression on 
her face he had never seen there before. 
It made him want to touch her, slip an 
arm around her waist. Just at first he 
thought she was going to cry; then he 
knew she was going to laugh—without 
realizing that tears and laughter are 
twin spirits. 

“Move over—sit down,” she said. 
Coming over to the sofa she beat a 
cushion or two into shape and placed 
them for his back, waving for him to be 
seated. Then she took the other end, 
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_ facing him. “Dick, this will never do,” 
_ She began. “Maybe I’m a fool to come 
all this way to tell you this; maybe you 
don’t want to hear it, and maybe, again, 
I’m lacking in pride and ought to have 
* waited for you to come to me. And you 
_ would have come, Dick, sooner or later. 
But where was the sense of my waiting 
' for later when by pocketing my pride I 
a could have you now. I’ve missed you, 


“Missed me!” He held out the sheet 


of paper with the words scarcely dry. 
*T’ve been—lost !” 

“And you were—writing ?” 

“T had to. I was miserable, I tell you. 
If I’d only known you cared, just a 
little—” 

She held out her hand; he clasped 
it. 


“Dick,” she said, in almost a whisper. 


“T wouldn’t have believed I possibly . 


could miss anyone as I have you.” 
“T don’t deserve it. I’ve been a cad— 
and worse, Stella!” he muttered. 
“You have,” she nodded slowly. 
“And I hadn’t the heart to come to 
— although I wanted to, God 
ows !” 
“That makes a difference, a big, big 
difference.” 
“I’m so ashamed—I’ve been such a 
totter!” 
She nodded, sober as a blonde Portia. 
“Don’t let’s begin right off calling 
ourselves names,” she said, after a little 
silence. “I suppose you mean—our ‘Bil- 
lingsgate tea-parties?’” she added, and 
her eyes twinkled briefly. “Dick, they 
were disgraceful, horrid—but I’m 
afraid we'll repeat the performances 
many times in the future when we 
haven’t an audience. There have been 
times when I fairly hated you—and yet 
I am here to-day. Only one thing ever 
really stuck—when you spoke of me 
. and—younger women. Don’t you know 
that every new day brings a fresh stab 
to a wife older than her husband ?” 
He was full of remorse, genuinely 
touched. 
“What folly to prate of age and you 
in the same breath!” he scoffed. 
_She understood and smiled back at 


him. 
“And you did start a letter—My 


dear Stella’—you must give it to me! 
Do you know you never wrote to me be- 
fore? Come, I believe I can forgive 
*most anything in a person if he’s only 
human—and I think we are that, Dick.” 

“If humanity is counted by one’s 
faults—” 

“And virtues!” she added softly. 

He sighed. “I can’t see how you can 
find it m your heart to forgive me! 
How big, how fine you are—and how. 
despicable am I!” 

“In my salad days I played an old 
stock piece with a line which has always 
clung—‘T seek forgiveness by forgiv- 
ing.’ Stuff and nonsense but—” 

“There was a girl from the Hinter- 
land—” he faltered. “Joan and I strug- 
gled together when we first came to 
New York, a pair of precious boobs. It 
was all my fault ; there is no excuse.” 

“Yes, but there is! And it wasn’t your 
fault—or hers. Fate takes an unfair ad- 
vantage of a man or a woman when she 
sets them down on Broadway with the 
mud still clinging to their shoes and the 
hay still hiding in their hair. They go 
mad—Manhattan mad, I think. It’s this 
town. Ah, Dick, it’s not their fault, the 
things they do, but their ancestors’, dead 
and gone men and women who were 
born and raised and who have died in 
some small town, all their real emotions 
stifled, all their honest passions hidden 
away as if they were ashamed of being 
just men and women, simply human be- 
ings. At last along comes a lad or a 
lassie—with the blood of all these dead 
generations in their veins. They come to 
the city, to New York, and the ances- 


‘tors rise up and reach out . . . in 


youth. There is no longer any shackle 
of conventionality, and youth goes mad! 
. I was a country girl, Dick, and 
you were a country boy.” 

There was a little silence. 

“I would have come to you a week 
ago, Stella, but for the play,” said he at 
last. “You know it was an awful failure 
—the critics weren’t even funny at our 
expense. Some said it was bad because 
of the—star. And I was afraid to come 
to you, after that—you might think I 
wanted you to whip it into shape—as 
you did with the other. . . But 
I don’t. It is done.” 
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. ay shook her head, slowly, thought- 
ully. 
“T’d like to have a chance at it just 
the same,” she declared. “Not that I 
consider myself the superior—” 

“Don’t rub it in!” he groaned. 

“TI mean it—every word. I’d like to 
put it on next September,” she insisted. 

“Seriously ? Of course I'll 
re-write it, re-name it—” 

“You'll do nothing of the 
kind—please don’t change a 
word!” 

He smiled a little, recall- 
ing other days. 

“Stella, it required genius 
after all, you see.” 

“Which is often merely 
another name for sym- 
pathy.” 

Dick drew a long, deep 
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“NOTHING COULD KEEP ME AWAY. 
I’M THINKING YOU’LL WISH MEIN 
HONGKONG BEFORE YOU’RE THROUGH 
WITH ME.” HE SELECTED A CIGAR- 
ETTE WITH CARE. THEN, AFTER A 
GLANCE AND A NOD-IN RETURN, HE 
TOSSED THE CASE TO HIS WIFE. 
PRESENTLY TWO THIN BLUE WREATHS 
OF SMOKE FLOATED CEILINGWARD, 
AND THE MAN AND WOMAN LAPSED 
INTO SILENCE 


TA 


breath; his face was flushed; there was 
youth in his eyes and happiness on 
his lips. 

“I’m glad you came!” he cried. ~~ 

“So am I, now that we’re here to- 

gether. But if you ever want to go, 

really, truly want to cry ‘Enough!’ why 
—all right, I mean it! We must unde 

stand each other from to-day. Carlos 

was tired. I married Carlos Gordon 

when I was twenty and we 

lived together. for two years. 

One day he was tired, genuinely 

tired. I gave him a divorce. Now — 

he is married again to a girl 

who thinks the sun rises and sets 

in her rather good looking 

spouse. I met this girl, his wife, 

in Philadelphia—but not Carlos. 

. . . If I had thought you” 

were honestly 

tired I would 

never have 

come here to- 

day, but I 

know in my 

heart you're — 
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not—I know we're going to live to 
’ many times over.” 

“Another thing to be thankful for!” 
he ejaculated. 
: “And there’s Victor Redpath—you’ve 
fever quite understood Victor, I think, 
lad,” she continued, in a low, pleasant 
voice. “At White Plains he has a wife 
—in a sanatorium—who plays with 

dolls.” 

_ “He told me.” 
“He told you?” 
_ “Yes. One day when he was telling 
' me about—you. Stella, that man 


' believes in you as he does in Heaven. 

~ You’re right, I’ve never understood be- 

cause I’ve never had such a friend. He 
told me about you and his fight for a 
ii : 


e— 
“Oh!” She made a quick little gesture 
with her hand. “One couldn’t—a poor 
woman who talked to a doll!” 
alling it Victor.” 
She looked at him, then nodded 
twice, hard. 
“T didn’t guess—then,” he faltered. 
“How could you?” she said simply. 
The shadows deepened ; the last shaft 
of sunlight burst through the western 
windows, and Dick stooped forward to 
stir the dying flames. A bit of pine 
caught the blaze and sent forth a resin- 


THE 


ous aroma. With a luxurious sigh he 
went back to the sofa and threw him- 
self down on the cushions. 

“How good it looks to see you there,” 
he said. 

“And how good it is to be here,” 
Stella nodded. “Do you think you would 
like to go with me to Baltimore in the 
morning? I must finish my season out 
—four weeks more. Then, play. How 
about it?” 

“Nothing could keep me away. I’m 
thinking you’ll wish me in Hongkong 
before you’re through with me.” 

He reached in his pocket, fished out 
a silver cigarette case and selected a 
cigarette with care. Then, after a glance 
and a nod in return, he tossed the case 
to his wife. Presently two thin blue 
wreaths of smoke floated ceilingward, 
and the man and woman at opposite 
ends of the sofa lapsed into silence. 

“Dick,” said Stella at last, and the 
room was in darkness now but for the 
pine log, “we’re going to travel this 
same road one of these days, for the 
sky wont always be blue, but every time 
there’s a haven in the wilderness, an 
invitation to return to happyland, if 
we'll only remember that we're neither 
people in a book or puppets on a stage, 
but flesh and blood—and human!” 


END 
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W. CAREY WONDERLY, 


who wrote “Manhattan Mad” and “The Calcium Moon,” its 
predecessor as a serial in the GREEN BOOK, has just com- 
pleted another true-to-Broadway novel, called 


“THE BROADWAY HEART» 
The new story will begin in the June GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE, on the news-stands May 12th. 
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Unconsidered. 
Trittves 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“I am a picker-up of unconsidered trifles,” 
—Autolycus in .“A Winter's Tale” 


HELP WANTED 

L LEWIS is the proprietor 
of the Morning Telegraph, 
which has already been de- 
scribed in this obelisk of observation 
as a marvelous miracle of Manhattan. 
New York without the Morning Tele- 
graph would be like a theatre without 
footlights, and the Morning Telegraph 

without Bill Lewis would not be. 

Some angry persons from the Mid- 
dle Western provinces began advising 
Lewis, about a month ago, that an im- 
maculate gentleman with persuasive 
ways, was collecting money for the 
Morning Telegraph, and that said angry 
persons, on presenting their receipts 
from him by mail to the Morning Tele- 
graph auditor, had been advised by re- 
turn mail by said auditor that such 
receipts were null and void, and that 
said persons had been stung, gulled, 
hoodwinked, and had had one slipped 
over on them. Whereupon Lewis was 
requested by the hoodwinked ones, in 
no uncertain terms, to put a stop to the 
collections, 

Now it is a thing that is exemplified 
in every editorial that Arthur Brisbane 
ever wrote, that a newspaper proprietor 
runs his newspaper solely and only for 
the good of the public, and never for 
a moment considers the matter of his 
own aggrandizement thereby. There- 
fore Lewis, not for a moment consider- 
ing the fact that he had lost some 
money, but moved only by that impulse 
of love for the public which we know 


is the very soul of every publisher, 
wrote to certain gentlemen of the law 
in the Middle Western provinces to 
get a line on the person who was so 
successfully representing himself as a- 
representative of the aforesaid indis- 
pensable Morning Telegraph. 

Anon came a wire from the gentle+— 
men of the law: oe 

Have tyour man ‘located. Shall we 

prosecute him 

Lewis summoned an office vassal and 
caused the statement of monthly col- 
lections to be brought him. He glanced 
over the statement, looked thoughtfully — 


out of the window, mentally added up ~ 


his personal bills, and wired the gen- 
tlemen of the law in the Middle West- 
ern: provinces: /' 

No. Hire him. 


HUMOR 


Just what humor is, is a difficult 
thing to say. Mile. Rita Jolivet tells 
a story of a famous Italian clown whose 
name, I believe, was Gramanti, and 
who amused thousands every night in 
one of the Italian theatres by his ir- 
resistible wit. 

According to Mile. Jolivet’s story, 
there appeared at the office of a promi- 
nent physician in Milan, one day, a 
most lugubrious and unhappy looking 
individual. Being admitted to the Doc- 
tor’s consulting room, he informed the 
man of science that he was suffering” 
from a horrible form of melancholia. 


823 
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“You should take exercise,” sug- 
gested the Doctor. 
“T have tried it,” answered his pa- 
tient. “It wont work.” 
“Well, you should have a physic.” 
“T have tried that.” 
“A tonic, then.” 
“T have tried every tonic there is. 
None does me any good.” 
The Doctor was in a dilemma. He 
thought a moment. 
“Ah!” he said at last, brightening. 
“T tell you what to do! Go every night 
to see Gramanti. He is wonderful! He 
will make you laugh your melancholia 
away. I know numbers of people his 
witticisms have cured of such an afflic- 
tion.” 
“T am Gramanti!” answered the pa- 
tient miserably. 
And it is recorded that the man who 
made thousands laugh, finally died of 
ennui. 
_ Then again, Paul Armstrong tells a 
story: 

- Two respectable-appearing but very 
drunk middle-aged gentlemen walked 
into a Tenderloin bar the other night, 
and with great dignity, ordered drinks. 

They swallowed their drinks, looking 
straight before them at the mirror be- 
hind the bar. 

- Suddenly, one of them broke down. 
He clung to the bar and began to weep, 
his whole being racked with choking 
sobs. 
- For several moments his companion 
gazed at him in well-bred amazement ; 
then, with a great effort, he finally suc- 
ceeded in focusing his eyes on his weep- 
ing comrade, and asked carefully: 

“Wha’sh matt’r, Richard ?” 

The weeper turned his tear-filled 
orbs towards his friend, and in a voice 
trembling with woe, uttered faintly: 

“M’ wife wash born ’n Brooklyn.” 

Which is a strongly localized ex- 
ample of the English style of humor. 

Percy Heath, who wrote the lyrics 
for “Sari,” tells this plain tale of a 
happening at sea. 

A stowaway, showing signs of a col- 
lege education and a violent English 
accent, was discovered recently in a 
lifeboat on the Lusitania after that no- 
ble ship was well out to sea. 


Being questioned as to what he could 
do to work his way across, he con- 
fessed that work was not part of his 
repertory. He was, by profession, he 
said, a poet. The first officer, appar- 
ently having but little use for poets, in- 
formed him that he would go below and 
be a stoker, which the poet perforce did. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
the first officer was amazed to see the 
stowaway, with a large briar pipe and 
an enormous golf cap with gigantic 
checks upon it, leaning over the star- 
board rail of the sun deck, leisurely 
smoking. 

“What are you doing up here!” de- 
manded the officer. 

The impromptu stoker turned and re- 
garded his superior in frank amaze- 
ment. 

“Why, haven’t you heard?” he asked 
mildly. “I’ve quit.” 

This is what might be called the style 
of humor known as the Tipperary or 
unconscious variety. 

But the masterpiece in my collection 
———— humor I have yet to un- 

old. 

You will remember that in the March 
issue of the Green Book, there was a 
story by Inez Buck, the creatrix of the 
role of Helen Steele in “The Mislead- 
ing Lady,” by Paul Dickey and Charles 
Goddard. The story. was well written, 
and was entitled “The New York Idea” 
—a rather ambitious title, but -one to 
some extent justified by the article. Miss 
Buck felt the power of the spirit and 
the accomplishment of New York, the 
great metropolis of the New World, 
the magnificent Babylon built upon the 
entrance to the American El Dorado. 

Great cities demand of those who 
would hold their places and make way 
therein, great minds and great hearts; 
the ability to suffer and to fight with- 
out despair, to work without ceasing, 
to win without boasting, to fall without 
whining—and to get up again to fight 
some more. 

No man can expect to beat the New 
York game with a low-power sense of 
humor, a one cylinder intellect, or a 
.22 caliber fist. It isn’t the city for tin 
horns. 

Those who fail in New York, how- 











ever, always blame New York, never 
themselves. Hence the following human 
document, a sample of that sublimely 
humorous and ever-present human 
trait through which we retain our self- 
conceit by blaming some one or some- 
thing else for failures, shortcomings 
and discontent: 


February 17, 1914. 
Editor, Green Book, fe : 

Dear Sir: I have taken a brief mo- 
ment from a very busy routine to com- 
pliment you upon the exceptional merit 
of the Green Boox. As a scenario 
writer I am naturally interested in 
things pertaining to dramatics in gen- 
eral. However, I have a comment to 
make upon an article which appeared 
in your most recent publication, en- 
titled “The New York Idea,” by Inez 
Buck, referred to as creatrix of the 
title role in “The Misleading Lady.” 

It strikes me that the title of her 
dramatic vehicle, “The Misleading 
Lady,” could very easily be adapted to 
Miss Buck herself, since she is so easily 
misled. Not only that but, apparently, 
judging from the effervescence and 
eruption of her descriptive powers, she 
revels in being misled. How badly she 
will feel when a cruel fate removes her 
forever from the City of Her Dreams! 
But let us hope that her spirit, by a 
special dispensation of a kind Provi- 
dence may be permitted to return and 
hover over the smoke-wreathed canyons 
and the glittering avenues of New 
York, wherein may be purchased the 
brass vessels, frankincense and myrrh 
and other costly luxuries to which she 
alludes so vividly and even poetically. 
I thought the poem (?) with which 
she closed her article was very timely, 
taken as it was from that publication 
which advertises itself as catering to 
“Minds that are not Primitive” and 
whose brilliant conceptions and glit- 
tering gems of earthly wisdom were to 
be purchased on news-stands for 25 
centimes per copy, over the name of 
Willard Huntington Wright. Miss Buck 
is evidently young and enthusiastic, also 
very much of a compositionist and dab- 
bler in high flown phrases. We old 
boys who lave visited Simpson’s and 
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other places where three balls swing 
over the facade winter and summer 
have lost much of that sweet youthful- ~ 
ness which runs through life like a 
golden thread. 

Much of the sweet hospitality, blue 
skies, etc., must have happened since 
I left New York, thoroughly disgusted 
with the hardest, coldest, most unro- 
mantic, dirtiest and ugliest town on 
the face of God’s footstool. I do not 
— myself in contradiction to Miss 

uck, because perhaps she knows. If 
her knowledge is as extensive and even 
alluring as her vocabulary, she is some 
philosopher. 

However, while it made very good 
reading and very poor facts, perhaps, 
owing to its allurements, it may cause 
a few more aspiring geniuses to visit 
the Land of Milk and Honey and 
eventually take their place among “The 
Lost Legion of the Benches.” Who 
knows? And in that case Miss Buck 
will have performed a charity. Perhaps 
we who live under the sunny skies of 
California are unfortunate in not be- 
ing able to breathe the hyphenated at- 
mosphere of “The Great White Way” 
and see those manicured finger-nails 
and artistically creased trousers, those 
“sticks,” those dandified old men 
(many of whom ought to be “in alco- 
hol”) and those still more artistically 
painted faces which are to be viewed on 
the Great Gilded Thoroughfare of that 

of Promise. 
am in sackcloth and ashes, and like- 
wise should be the Green Book for 
housing such a conglomeration of 
words. 









































Respectfully, 





It is probable that if the memory of 
the painted faces did not remain so 
tenaciously in the memory of our val- 
iant scenario writer, the memory of 
Simpson’s would not be his, either. 
However, since no man may boast of 
his virtue in these days lest the news- 
papers find him out, I will split no 
hairs with our scenario writer there. As 
far as New York’s being cold-hearted is 
concerned, why should he be snob- 
bish? Truly, if he is in Los Angeles ~ 








ently, we grant him reason to 
in sackcloth and ashes. As far as 
we of Manhattan are concerned, we 
fer at least the self-respect that is 
Tete to him who fights and sticks till 
Hades freezes over and doesn’t run 
away to “the sunny skies of California” 
under which the Native Sons live and 
have their being. 

Then again, why should this person 
who speaks so slightingly of Willard 
Huntington Wright, a pleasant gentle- 
man whose worst offenses are peculiar 
views on the subject of operatic music, 
malign our city by talking of its “smoke- 
wreathed canyons?” Anyone who 

_ knows anything about New York 

knows that there is no city in America 
‘that has a brighter sunshine and less 
smoke. 

Ah, friend scenario. writer! You 
handed the Editor the best laugh he’s 
had for a long time, and me the second 
-_ best I’ve had in a month. He who ram- 
om S against the enthusiasm of youth 

i tome he is no longer young and 
against a city because the city was too 
much for him, creates laughter. For the 
laughter thou hast created, O friend 
from far Los Angeles, we thank thee. 


VIRTUE 


Derinition: A _ condition result- 
from lost opportunities; some- 
thing supposed to be possessed in large 
quantities by members of vice commis- 
sions, preachers, old maids and the 
poor. The lack of this condition has 
* caused more excitement, rich lawyers, 
general amusement and built more 
churches than anything else on earth. 
Either its existence or its lack, in one 
way or another, is the foundation of 
every play, melodrama, musical com- 
edy, farce, sketch, comedy, motion-pic- 
ture drama, opera, m, novel, short 
story, magazine article, creed, consti- 
tutional amendment, supreme court 


_* decision or letter that was ever writ- 


ten. In other words, virtue, and its fas- 
cinating opposite, vice, is the foundation 

_of all literature, not to mention art, 
sculpture, commerce, transportation, 
government and the sciences. Further, 
deponent saith not. 


Mencken, in chatting of our national. 
amusements in a recent issue of the 
Smart Set, referred casually to the 
various commissions and things insti- 
tuted by our modern pseudo-scientifico- 
religious institutions such as the Y. M. 
C. A. and other off-shoots of the Stand- 
ard Oil and the National Cash Regis- 
ter Companies, as being composed of 
individuals whom he aptly described as 
“sin-hounds.” 

I remember when I was a boy—and 
as a boy I was as lazy, as fond of the 
sunshine and as unfond of work as I 
am now—there was always, in every 
class of which I was the most disgrace- 
ful member, one boy who seemed to 
live in the feverish joy of hunting down 
irregular Greek verbs and digging up 
the histories of those confounded idi- 
omatic expressions Julius Cesar in- 
vented to make his Gallic War differ- 
ent from the stories the other corre- 
spondents were sending in from the 
front. 

Out of a chass of, say, fifty boys, I 
calculate that forty of them were base- 
ball fans, and thought and lived nothing 
but baseball, except when torn from 
their beloved diamond by the unkind 
arms of the Faculty. The other ten, the 
various arts of boxing, racing, swim- 
ming claimed variously. There was al- 
ways a class poet, who, as in my case, © 
for example, was the laziest member 
of the class; and the unescapable verb- 
hound. Lean, hungry youths, these 
verb-hounds were, with sharp teeth, 
keen-edged with gripping fantastic con- 
jugations and dragging them forth from 
compact lairs in Xenophon’s prose or 
one of Chrysostom’s sermons. 

The professor, on asking any of the 
forty-nine for the parts, say, of a crime 
against humanity like baino, would re- 
ceive gutturals in response that sounded 
even more like the Ten Commandments 
in Esquimaux than Greek does unas- 
sisted. The verb-hound, in the mean- 
time, straining at the leash, waving his 
hand frantically in the air, gasped to 
utter the tattered parts of that mangled 
verb aright. The professor would go 
through the ranks of the hopelessly 
American forty-nine with patience. 
One, the poet, perhaps, would get as 
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far as the perfect tense. Finally, in 
despair, the professor would turn to 
the hound, who would. rattle off the 
parts of the thing with a sound like a 
series of jets of steam escaping from 
an uncertain radiator. 

When the class grows up, the forty- 
nine go their various ways, becoming 
successful railroad presidents, bank 
presidents, automobile manufacturers, 
financiers, Wall Street operators, short 
“story writers, policemen and other 
kinds of plutocrats; The verb-hound, 
however, feels, as he steps forth into 
the wide world with his diploma in his 
hand and his Greek verbs snapped 
tightly in the back of his skull like the 
works in a watch, that such paltry 
things as finance are not for such as 
he. Consequently, he finally either gets 
a job as desk clerk in a Y. M. C. A. 
building or porter in a college, or else, 
if he finally wakes up to the century he 
is living in, develops into a sin-hound. 

Just as there was no real love for 
Athens in the soul of the verb-hound, so 
there is no love for humanity, no tears 
shed for “fallen” virtue on the part of 
the sin-hound. Nix! Sin-hunting is his 
game, his business, his joy—nay, his 
passion (one ought to say, his degen- 
eracy). Nothing delights him more than 


to see the pale, painted denizens of slum ~ 


dens of shame forced to parade along 
the avenues in the sunlight because they 
are ousted from their homes, vile as 
_they are, by a police the sin-hound has 
frightened into so sweet an action. 

We have a professional clique of such 
persons in this country. Our Vice Re- 
ports and all that sort of bosh—fas- 
cinating reading to the erotic sentimen- 
talist and the advertising-loving clergy- 
man—are their monument. 

The same gang, through the persons 
of several playwrights, bounced into 
the theatre with their propaganda last 
fall. We were treated with such dis- 
gusting exhibitions as “The Lure,” 
“Ourselves” and “Damaged Goods”— 
which latter “got by” through Mr. Rich- 
ard Bennett’s clever ruse of putting it 
before the public as a clinic. 

It is pleasant to state that with the 
help either of the Police Department 
or the public, they all bounced out again 


in a comparatively short time. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s clinic, I believe, is still edifying — 
outlying communities. There were not 
enough erotics in all New York to keep 
any of them going for a very long 
time. 

Fortunately for Mr. George Scar- 
borough, who comes from the Borough 
of Richmond,—which is, I believe, 
largely inhabited by Coast Artillery and 
literary persons (I have never been 
there), —although he was responsible 
for “The Lure” (which, believe me, 
Leonard, was some rip snortin’ sin- 
goulash) he was also responsible for a 
nice, good, old-fashioned and _niftily 
done (with the aid of Mr. Augustus 
Thomas) melodrama called “At Bay.” 
Thus he saved his reputation among the 
nine or ten people in this City whose 
opinions on the theatre are worth some- 
thing, and we all (note the we) awaited 
with interest the oncoming of his latest 
dramatic fantasy entitled, “The Last 
Resort.” 

Mr. Scarborough lost another oppor- 
tunity, fell again into virtue and is 
again a dramatic sin-hound instead of 
a playwright. This time, he wallops the 
courts—our dear old courts, for which 
no one who knows anything ever had 
the slightest idea of having any respect, 
but of which we are all afraid because 
they’ve “got it on us” when it comes to 
the showdown. For example, if I were 
to make the above statement concern- 
ing any definite court, I could be sent to 
the penitentiary—where, at least, I 
wouldn’t have to go to the theatre all 
the time. 

But to return to George S. He is a 
regular reformer and has the courage 
of his convictions, so he has produced 
“The Last Resort” on his own hook. 
As I click off this line, the play doesn’t 
look like much of a success. There is an 
incompatibility in it. It is a devilish! 
high-brow subject handled in a fiend- 
ishly low-brow manner. “The Lure” 
was middle class and was handled in 
low-brow manner, just as “At Bay” 
was middle class and was handled in 
a middle class manner, with Chrystal 
Herne’s crouch to get the gents and Guy 
Standing’s hearty and bluff Irish genu- 
ineness to catch the ladies, 
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Mr. Scarborough ought to leave vir- 
tue and vice alone. They are entirely too 
“spicy for the good old middle-class 
Borough of Richmond. He always takes 
“them in the wrong manner. Your ple- 
~beian takes his virtues lightly and his 
- vices seriously: that makes him a good 
Subject for drama. Your aristocrat 
takes his vices lightly and his virtues 
seriously, making him an excellent sub- 
- ject for comedy. Your middle-class in- 
dividual, taking both his virtues and his 
vices seriously, and himself seriously 
to boot, is cast to sit in the audience, 
not to be on the stage. When he does 
write for the stage, as does Mr. Scar- 
borough, he should leave such aristo- 
- cratic matters as sin alone, and write 
the good old stuff, such as detective- 
yarns and sech, with a striking looking 
star to inject a dash of class that isn’t 
in the lines. 

There can be no question about it: 
there is money in vice-busting. The 
fact that Mr. Scarborough is produc- 
ing this third play himself, proves it 
rather conclusively, perhaps, although 
I think that he probably made a lot 
more money out of “At Bay” than he 
did out of “The Lure.” 

Nevertheless, I think that the New 
York theatre public will be pleased 
when the sin-hounds get out of the 
theatre for good, let the dear old world 
go on its wicked way, and let the man- 
agers confine themselves to entertaining 
and not to disgusting us. 


ONE ON JOHNNIE 


THERE is a certain youthful scion of 
a wealthy New Jersey family who likes 
to come into New York in his papa’s big 
touring car, and, with palpitating heart 
and a party of devil-may-care young 
bloods from Newark and Paterson, pick 
up a couple of chorus girls at some 
stage entrance and take them out for 
a ride. The youthful scion’s name, very 
properly, is Johnnie. 

There is only one thing of which 
he is madly afraid, and that is that 
Papa and Mamma and his sisters may 
some time find out all about his mad 
doings on the Gay White Way and 
learn what a perfect devil he is. 


Now it happened the other day he 
was meandering in his roadster, along 
a road that runs back of the Pali- 
sades, when he spied a fair maid sit- 
ting demurely by the roadside. He 
invited her in to take a ride. She 
smiled sweetly, but shook her head. 
He stopped the car, got out, and 
started a conversation. 

Johnnie is some sparker, in his 
way. The conversation became roman- 
tic, and melted into many hugs and 
kisses. In the midst of them, Johanie 
was startled by a voice. He looked 
hastily around from his three hundred- 
and-eightieth kiss and beheld a rough- 
looking man waving peremptorily from 
behind a bush. 

“That'll do!” the rough person was 
shouting in a loud voice. 

Johnnie leaped into his car, the en- 
gine of which he had fortunately left 
running, and sped away without even 
looking back, leaving the girl to the 
mercies of the oncomer. 

That night, Johnnie and his party 
of Jersey devils were at the stage en- 
trance of the Winter Garden. One of 
their girl friends came out and intro- 
duced another girl. Johnnie quaked. 
It was the girl of the episode on the 
road behind the Palisades. 

When he had a chance he whispered 
to her: 

“Say, I’m awfully sorry I ran away. 
It must have looked awfully coward- 
ly; but I was so scared that I didn’t 
think. Did your friend make trouble?” 

“Friend?” The young woman laughed. 
“He wasn’t a friend of mine. Say, you 
came in awful handy. I ought to thank 
you, not get angry at you. I was wait- 
ing to do a love scene for the movies 
and the guy that was supposed to do 
it didn’t turn up for another half hour; 
but the camera man said you did bet- 
ter than any actor could have done.” 

Since that time, Johnnie has been 
haunting the movie theatres waiting 
for that picture to be produced. When 
it is, he'll take his father and mother 
and sisters to a play every night for 
two weeks. 

One must be so careful nowadays. 
If it isn’t a dictagraph, it’s a movie 
camera. 





; 


It sEEMS that George M. Cohan has 
at last found a successor in the per- 
son of Frank Craven, who opened as 


the 
treet 


star in a farce of his own writin 
other night at the Thirty-ninth 
Theatre. 

Elizabeth Murray, for a long time, 
was the only reminder of the fact that 
for a generation the fun and frolic 
of our stage was in the hands of the 
Celt, the fun maker, fighter and poet 
of all the world; and now that Craven 


has appeared, memories of Georgie. 


Cohan arise. 

It has always been my contention 
that George Cohan is the greatest gen- 
jus that the American theatre ever 
produced—perhaps its only one. He 
originated a humor and a spirit thor- 
oughly and intrinsically American. It 
is a pleasant thought that a- younger 
man, without any heralding of trum- 
pets, ‘has arisen to carry his banner 
along. ~ 

“Too Many Cooks” is without ex- 
ception the funniest thing that has ap- 
peared on the stage of any New York 
theatre for a long, long time. 

After noting the way in which many 
of the producers are appealing to 
class prejudice, old world antipathies 
(as in “The Yellow Ticket”) and so 
on, to catch audiences, it is a relief to go 
to a little comedy which is such simon- 
pure fun, from which one comes away 
made over by two hours and a half 
of health-giving, soul-purifying laugh- 
ter. It’s worth all the problem plays, 
all the motion pictures of impossible 
cowboys and all the sin-hound drama 
in America. It’s the kind of stuff we 
want in the theatre. 


THE HIGHER FRIENDSHIP 


Jack Lait, the author of “Help 
Wanted,” which opened its metropoli- 
tan career at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre 
lately, met, in the course of his ca- 
reer as a police reporter before he 
“busted into the drammer,” many fas- 
cinating characters. 

One of the most fascinating was an 
individual named Tim Muldoon, who 
was the official bouncer some years 


ago, at a tough saloon and dance-hall 








conducted by some friend of the work- 
ing man “back o’ the Yards” in 
Chicago. 

Tim had the code of the under- 
world down pretty fine. It consists, as 
all true believers in George Bronson- 
Howard know, of never peaching on a 
friend and recognizing the right of a — 
friend to his girl. : 

It happened one night that a girl 
who was sitting at one of the tables 
around the dance floor in the afore- 
mentioned saloon, took a sudden fa 
to Tim. Tim noticed that she was wi 
“a nice young feller’ whom Tim 
rather liked. 

The ways of women are many, un- 
fathomable and unescapable, however. 
She insisted, unknown to her escort 
and by the aid of a waiter, on mak- 
ing a date with Tim after the place 
closed, saying that she would “shake” 
her escort. 

Following the closing of the place, 
Tim emerged and found that she was 
indeed waiting for him. She took his 
arm and they walked along the street 
towards her home. She wanted to make 
him her “steady.” He refused, reiterat- 
ing over and over again that the cha 
she had been with was a friend of his 
- that no gent cuts in on a friend’s 
girl. 
At this she became furious and 
threatened to tell the young man that 
she had left him that night for Tim. 
Tim told her to go ahead, and tear- 
ing himself away, went on his way 
to early mass, for it was Saturday 
night—or rather Sunday morning. 

“On Monday,” (as Tim tells the 
story per Jack Lait,) “I was moseyin’ 
up de street towards de dump fer de ~ 
night’s woik, w’en I sees de young fel- 
ler comin’ along. I keeps me eye on 
"im, and sure enough, as he comes 
closer to me, I can tell be the look av 
im that he’s goin’ ter do somethin’. 

“I thinks to meself, rapid: ‘If I 
don’t do somethin’ quick, dat kid’ll 
make a fool o’ himself an’ get in wrong, 
an’ he’s a nice kid, an’ I like him.’ 

“T knowed dat if I didn’t do some- 
thin’, he’d do somethin’ or call me 
somethin’ an’ then I’d have to kill him, 

















































an’ I liked de kid an’ didn’t want to 
‘et him do nothin’ dat wud ’a’ brung 
him harm, so I walks up to ’im an’ 
fires Sr a smash in de jaw dat knocks 
: co =? 


THE MAN WITH THE SWORD 


STANDING in the Public Square of 
one of the capital cities of Europe, there 
is a great bronze statue of a naked man 
Adeaning on a sword. The inscription 
reads, “The Man With the Sword,” and 
nothing else. There is no clue as to 
~ who the man is, nor why he has a 
sword, or what he has done or intends 
to do with it. Yet one cannot stand be- 
fore that statue and feel that it is mean- 

-ingless. The sword is the emblem of 
power. The man is powerful of thew 
and sinew: his shoulders are massive 


"and the great bronze muscles of his 


arms seem ready to leap into life and 
wield the weapon upon which he leans. 

But the greatest fascination of the 
statue is not the grandeur of its phy- 
sique. One forgets the physical power 
of the figure upon looking at the face. 
The chin is powerful and square and 
cleft: the mouth has the thin upper lip 
of determination and will, the more 
generous lower lip of kindness. The 
eyes, under straight brows, look out un- 
fearingly across the city: the forehead 
is broad and square, the head set boldly 
on the neck. It is what the sculptor has 
wrought into the face of the figure that 
" compels attention, rather than the beau- 
ty of its body’s modeling or the assump- 
tion of physical power expressed by the 
long-bladed weapon in its hands. He 
achieved the apotheosis of power, and, 
by a stroke of genius, did it by showing 
how great are the physical attributes of 
man and the tools of ambition which 
his hands have wrought to do his will— 
but how much greater the well-balanced 
- mind and the undaunted will. 

Through all the centuries the sword 
has been the symbol of power and of 
conquest. To-day, it is the same; but it 

- is only a symbol. It does not stand for 


_. the blows on battle fields that wound 


and mangle and-destroy, but for the 
constructive conquests of the mind. 
John Cort’s business is to own thea- 


tres, I have compared him to the man 
with the sword. I have done so, because 
he, like the statue, stands alone, and 
the secret of his success has been an in- 
domitable will, business integrity, an 
unconquerable ambition andthe fear- 
less gaze forward of him who, having 
laid his hand to the plow, looks not 
backward. _ 

Thirty-five years:ago he was a vaude- © 
ville performer, and, the records of the 
time attest, a good one. 

The executive mind, however, will as- 
sert itself, no matter in what position it 
finds itself. Consequently, it may be 
news to the average theatre-goer to 
know that Mr. Cort was the first organ- 
izer of a vaudeville circuit. The thought 
occurred to him in the course of his 
own work, and as the result of the thou- 
sand inconveniences due to the slipshod 
beoking of the time and uncertain con- 
ditions generally with which traveling 
vaudeville performers had to deal. In 
fact, the booking business was in a con- 
dition of chaos. Cort created the first 
circuit on the Pacific coast, the circuit 
including several of the Pacific Coast 
towns running from Vancouver to San 
Diego, and as far east as Butte, Mon- 
tana. 

His sword was at last in his hands, 
and the name of the sword was Effi- 
ciency. The marvelous advantages of a 
central business direction for traveling 
attractions became so apparent to all en- 
gaged in theatrical enterprises through- 
aut the West, as the result of this 
step on Cort’s part, that when, after 
being extraordinarily successful with 
his vaudeville circuit, he turned his at- 
tention to the legitimate drama and 
opened a music hall in Seattle as a 
starter for a series of theatres under 
his own management, he found, as suc- 
cess always finds, that there were many 
willing to finance the schemes of a man . 
who knew what he was about. 

The first result of his financing, was 
the building of the Grand Opera House 
in Seattle in addition to the music hall. 
This venture was an added success. Not 
satisfied with his two theatres in Seat- 
tle, however, he completed financial ar- 
rangements whereby he was enabled to 
build in other cities, and formed the 


‘ 
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Northwestern Theatrical Association. 
The Association made alliances with 
Portland, Oregon, Tacoma, and Spo- 
kane, Washington, to begin with, and 
after that came consolidation, which, of 
course, included the interests in the Pa- 
cific Coast towns and the string of cities 
as far east as Butte, in which he had 
started his first circuit, and which auto- 
matically grew and included legitimate 
theatres as his interests expanded in 
the Washington and Oregon coun- 
tries. 

Cort continued an aggressive busi- 
ness policy combined with an unfailing 
policy of efficiency in handling the 
traveling companies and booking them, 
till about every independent manager of 
a traveling company in the Northwest 
was only too glad to put his bookings 
into his hands. The man’s capacity for 
work was terrific. He seemed to be 
everywhere in every city in the North- 
west all the time. His direction was ap- 
parent in every development of the the- 
atre, and every such development was 
always towards efficiency in the business 
end, and attractiveness in production. 

By 1899, he and his Northwestern 


‘Association controlled or held a large. 


interest in every theatre west of the 
Missouri River with the exception of 
about half a dozen. 

Contented for a while with this theat- 
rical empire, Cort spent his time in im- 
proving and building up his Western 
possessions—up to about five years ago, 
when, the West being as perfectly sys- 
tematized as any business could possibly 
be, and his name being the great name 
in the theatres of a territory three thou- 
sand miles broad by a thousand miles 
from north to south, like Alexander the 
Great, he began to sigh for more worlds 
to conquer. 

He began to long for conquest of the 
East, which “showers on its kings bar- 
baric pearl and gold.” “K. & E,” as far 
as the ken of man reaches back to that 
remote era in the world of modern 
theatre, were reaping the harvest of 
pearls and gold all alone. Their systemi- 
zation of bookings had expanded, and 
they had become the masters of a mag- 
nificent chain of theatres that stretched 
westward till they impinged upon Cort’s 


kingdom. The Shubert brothers, who 
had started out with a small traveling 
company, booking their dates by mak-. 
ing pin holes in a railroad map before 

leaving New York, had just begun to 

show that remarkable capacity for. dis- 

covering “angels” which has made the 

firm of Messrs. Shubert great in the 

theatre. 

Cort chafed at the boundary the Mis- 
souri set on his dominions. The towers 
of Manhattan beckoned. The smoke of 
Chicago seemed to egg him forward 
across the plains of Illinois. He tried to 
stifle this dangerous ambition for a 
time by building new theatres in San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City and Spokane; 
but his step across the Missouri was 
fatal. The sword of conquest, the great” 
ot Efficiency was at his hand. Why 
not 

Cort is a man who has eliminated 
can’t from the English language. He 
has never built a theatre that was not 
ready for the first night audience on the 
date that he had given for its opening 
when the announcement of the building 
of the theatre was first made public. 
Armed with Efficiency, he started for 
Chicago. There he opened the gem-like 
little Cort Theatre on Dearborn Street, 
and the twinkling of the electric sign 
with the many colored crest which is 
the stamp of every Cort theatre in 
America, became a familiar landmark 
in the down-town district—or the Loop, 
as they call it in Chicago. The theatre 
opened when he said it would—and 
opened with success, and has housed 
some of the greatest successes that have 
played in Chicago for the past five 
years. 

The Cort Theatre in Chicago had 
been open for two years, when, on the 
20th of December, 1912, the Cort The- — 
atre in New York, one of the most ex- — 
quisitely beautiful playhouses in Man- 
hattan, opened to the first night audience 
of “Peg o’ My Heart.” The other day, 
the play celebrated its five hundredth 
performance. The theatre has not been — 
dark a single night, with the exception 
of Sundays and Good Fridays, since it 
fy) 


ed. 
From New York, Cort went to Bos- 
ton, and anyone arriving in that New 
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England city from the road, whether he 
selling socks, traveling for fun, or 
resenting some theatrical company, 


wil find the same twinkling electric 
sign over the new Cort Theatre there, 
as is in front of every Cort Theatre 
throughout the land. That theatre was 
- Opened on the 19th of this January 


__ Cort is preéminently a builder of the- 
tres, not a producer of plays, yet he 

produced this season one of the finest 
- comedies that was presented to New 
- York, “The Marriage Game.” It was 
a play of which any producer might 
have been proud. Mr. Cort is a strap- 
ping, broad-shouldered fellow, growing 

y at the temples—typical of the 

reat West and of his kind. He is per- 
‘haps the finest gentleman amongst 

he theatrical managers and producers 
of New York. He is not afraid of fail- 
ure, and he has proven that he has no 
need to be afraid of success. 
Cort is, in fact, a figure on which our 
theatre is to be complimented. The only 
way to fight darkness successfully is 
with light, and Cort’s advent in New 
- York, where the business end of the 
theatrical business has been too often 
in the condition attributed, generally, to 
- the financial methods of small circuses, 
is a ray of sunlight. 

For some extraordinary reason or 
other, those engaged in the business of 
the theatre seem to get that personal 
~ point of view which tends towards a 
_ smallness of mental vision, which is, un- 
fortunately, one of the weaknesses fre- 
quently found in the artistic tempera- 
ment, and which the business people 
probably catch from the artists. 

In an artistic temperament, such a 
fault can be explained, condoned and 
forgiven. In the inartistic person, it is, 
to put it mildly, a cause rich with bud- 


* 


ding trouble. For example, the recent 
war over the ticket speculators amongst 
the theatrical managers of New York— 
what could have been more utterly 
childish? Each one accusing the others . 
of fraud, perfidy and naughtiness while 
everyone in the city knew that they 
were one just as naughty as the other. 
They acted like a lot of schoolboys try- 
ing to hide their guilt from their own 
consciences by each accusing the other 
of being guilty. 

Cort has all of the serenity of the 
people who live in the mountains from 
which he comes. You never see his name 
except on his theatres or on the letter- 
head of a business letter, if you have 
business dealings with him. He doesn’t 
talk; he doesn’t go in for personal ad- 
vertising ; he doesn’t cry out if ‘a shoe 
pinches his foot ; and he’s on the square. 
He’s a good loser, and what’s more, he’s 
the best winner in New York—and 
that’s the biggest compliment you can 
pay a man. 


IMPRESSIONS DE THEATRE 


“The Yellow Ticket”—A moving pic- 
ture audience’s idea of Russia. 

“Help Wanted”—Little Red Riding 
Hood and the Wolf. 

“The Last Resort”—A campaign 
speech in Hammond, Indiana. 

“The Midnight Girl’—Music and 
French pastry. 

“Too Many Cooks’—The House 
That Jack Built played in rag-time. 

“Along Came Ruth”—Making love 
to a New York girl in Boston. 

“Just As Well”—“The boy that stut- 
tered and the girl that lisped.” 

“Happiness’—A summer Sunday on 
Times Square. 

“The Day of Dupes”—Semiramis 
cuts out the men. 
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By 0 OThe 
= Ugliest 
Actress 


HOW MUCH WE 
MISUNDERSTAND 
AND HOW LITTLE 
WE APPRECIATE HER 


By 
Archie 
Bell 


POLAIRE 


OMETIMES advertising makes the reputa- 
S tions of actors and actresses. The enter- 
prising managers, like a much bill-boarded 
patent medicine, seem sometimes to “work while you 
sleep.” When one goes to bed at night, there is some 
little nobody appearing in an inconspicuous part in a bad 
play in an unheard of city. Next morning one finds in 4 
the newspapers that Nobody has become Somebody. Photograph byApeda, 
While the type was not small enough for her name ee 
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on the program the night “SHE DANCES, SINGS AND KISSES HIM... . FINALLY 


before, the electricians are — GETTING THE KNIFE WHICH SHE 
busy on the sign in front ~*~ PLUNGES DEEP 
of the theatre S his morn- epee eae: 
ing. To-night her name 
will be flashed to the 
world. She has arrived. @ 
And sometimes, it 
seems that advertising does 
it. 
‘ Systematic publicity campaigns 
often make stars; or at least, few 
American actors or actresses reach 
stardom on the American stage with- 
out systematic publicity campaigns. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent to let 
the public know that Mrs. Leslie Carter is 
a wonderful delineator of scarlet women, 
that she has red hair (although she is said 
to leave it in the dressing-room when she 
leaves the theatre) and thousands of dollars 
have been spent to let the public know that a 
cute little girl with the cute little name of Billie 
Burke is so dainty and sweet that she couldn’t 
represent a scarlet woman on the stage. More thou- 
sands have been spent to tell the public that Marie 
Dressler makes them laugh, that Mrs. Fiske is so 
intellectual that she narrowly escapes having a 
constant headache, and that Ellen Beach Yaw 
has an unusually high top note in her voice. 

But the fact remains that Miss Yaw has a 
high top note, that Mrs. Carter characterizes 
scarlet women, that Billie Burke’s cute- 
ness and sweetness constitute her princi- 
pal dramatic equipment and that. Mrs. 
Fiske’s reputation for 

Draeiwse 
mm pretty 





vpehapaped 

ovetails " : 

w i th the P . sil . é 4 % Photopante by Apede, 
plays in - ~*~ 

which she 

appears. 

Each lady 

—or her 


POLAIRE IN THE BIG SCENE FROM 
“LE VISITEUR” 



















manager does it for her—sees to 
it that all “booming” in the public 
prints, bears at least a remote relation 
to the quantity or quality of what she 
has to sell to the public. 

Read Richard Bennett’s “interviews” 
about how he loves the world, how he 
wishes that he could “save one mother 
from one day’s suffering, or save 
the life of one little child” and one has 
only to turn to the advertising columns 
to find that Richard Bennett 
is appearing in Brieux’s 
play of “social prophylaxis,” 
“Damaged Goods.” 

Read Olga Netliersole’s 
attacks upon the hypocritical 
rich, particularly the rich 
who own tenement houses and 
permit the lives of little chil- 
dren to be endangered by fire- 
traps, and one recalls that 
the little child burned to 
death in a trap of this kind 
forms the big third act 
climax to “The Writing on 
the Wall.” 

Read how Alla Nazimova 
despises most of the people 
in the world, how they 
bore her with their little 
lives and little cares, how 
she would like to go 
away off somewhere to 
some Sahara and there 
| commune with herself 
and find her soul—and 
on the next page of the 
paper is the advertise- 
ment for Nazimova in 
“Bella Donna” or one of 
the Hedda-women or 
Nora-women of a north of 
Europe dramatist. 

They all seem wise; all 
are following the advice of 
Andrew Carnegie, which 
he borrowed from an an- 
cient source; they “carry 
their eggs in one 
basket, and they keep 
their eyes on the basket,/"-— 4 
all of them excepting one ‘ood 
little creature who doesn’t ggg 
know as much as _ she 
should know about the American’s 
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ways and manners. She came from 


Paris, and to Paris she returns, as 
quickly as her American tours end and 
she can make an out-going boat. 

I speak of Polaire, the rather ec- 
centric little Frenchwoman who is so 
busy with her acting and her troubles 
that she doesn’t have much time to 
attend to such matters as publicity 
campaigns of the American variety. Of 
course most of her troubles are im- 
aginary, as are most of the trou- 
bles of all prime donne of the 

lyric and dramatic stages; 

but to her they are real. She 

suffers and she likes to suf- 

fer. She would not be happy 
and calm and quiet for any- 
thing. Rather would she 
end it all with a ‘sharp 
blade or a dose of rough 
on rats, 

Polaire likes to be 
unhappy. She told me 
so. She is nervous and 
she would not have it 
otherwise; she frets, 
storms about, works 
herself into a_ rage, 
fairly gloats over her 
perspiring passion; and 
even when she is ex- 

hausted and ready to 

drop from sheer fatigue, 
she declines to sit down 
or lie down, but insists 
upon standing, because she 
is more unhappy so, and 
Polaire is happiest when she 
is most unhappy. 

Yet how is this little ar- 
tist known to American 
readers? To be sure, she is 
, a wild thing, an untamed 
and untamable girl whose 
genius in what are known 

as “big moments” of plays 

cannot be doubted. She is 
, the possessor of an ugly 
face, an exceedingly small 
' waist, and fluffy hair that 
| she permits to stand out 
-\ from her head for ten 

_\ or twelve inches, giv- 
=| ing her something. of 
the appearance one 





LIEVE, FOR 
ONE... We 
THAT IN 
HER WE HAVE 
AGREAT ACTRESS” 
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might expect from a 
young witch in an 
African 
swamp; her 

feet are 

large; so 


is her 

mouth; she 

makes pets 

of young pigs, 

around the necks 

of which she has beauti- 

ful collars studded with jewels; 

she permitted herself to be photo- 
graphed with a ring in her nose, as 
a protest against what the world calls 
culture and refinement; she has a blind 
dog that is lame in one leg; when draw- 
ing a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a 
week, she lived at a nine-dollar-a-week 
boarding house. These and many more 
“eccentricities.” 

Polaire is out of joint with the 
times. She would rather carry a spear 
and run through a jungle after a hyena 
than be a pampered and petted little 
person of the drawing-room. She 
loathes refinement. She protests that 
she will be a barbarian, although the 
rest of the world becomes civilized. 

And the result might be anticipated. 
Small waist, blind dog, pet pig, nose 
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ring and ugly face 
attract so much at- 
tention that 

none is left 

for an es- 

timate 


of Polaire, 
the actress, #™ 


the very (@ag 
great artist # 


who is/ 
more than 
“emotion- 
al,’ more 
barbaric than 
tragic, and yet 
more artistic 
than_ sensa- 
tional. 
Polaire 
hasn’t cared 
very much 
by what 
means people 
were brought Photograph by Apeda, New York & 
POLAIRE 
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into the theatre to see her. She wanted 
the people—that was the principal 
thing, and not alone because the actress 
who can bring people into the theatre 
may demand an enormous salary. She 
now receives three thousand dollars a 
week and travels in a private car 
through America; but she could live 
nicely on thirty dollars a week; and 
while she is a veritable miser, putting 
aside nearly every dollar that she earns, 
it isn’t the money that concerns her 
most. She knows that she’s an actress, 
that she is much different from the 
others who call themselves actresses. 

“They” say that the day of emo- 
tional acting has passed, that it ended 
with Sarah Bernhardt. Polaire says 
that it hasn’t fairly begun, and she does 
things on the stage that Sarah Bern- 
hardt would not have dared to do, along 
this same line of what is called artificial 
emotionalism, because she knows that it 
isn’t artificial. It’s true. She acts and 
feels it, so she is in a position to con- 
tradict. 

Yet in all the pages that have been 
printed about Polaire, heralding her 
coming to America, in the columns of 
comment that greet her along the way, 
there is comparatively little about the 
real Polaire, there is little legitimate 
or conservative criticism of her act- 
ing. She is rarely allowed to express 
herself intelligently and clearly, be- 
cause she is too spectacular as an indi- 
vidual, and to the world at large, her 
art suffers by the attention that is paid 
to her whims, fads and prattlings. 

The fact remains, however, although 
one wouldn’t suspect it from the sen- 
sational manner in which she is cir- 
cused across the land, that in many 
quarters Polaire is thought to be one 
of the most promising actresses in the 
world at the present time. Like so many 
others of her admirers, I suppose, after 
seeing her act, I felt that it was a pity 
for such a consummate artist to be so 
utterly misunderstood by the great 
majority that is unable to see her. I 
recalled, after all, that Madam Sarah 
passed through this storm of sensa- 
tional advertising in America years 
ago and that she has lived to derive 
great pecuniary profit from it. They 
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said that Sarah had pet pythons and 
tigers, that she slept in a coffin, that 
she did this and that, all quite impos- 
sible things to the minds of the people 
who knew Sarah Bernhardt. Perhaps 
Polaire would outlive such crudities as 
pet pigs, nose rings and blind dogs. 

So, full of these thoughts, I sought 
out Polaire for an interview. I, for 
one, wanted to write a safe and sane 
story about this artist, something that 
would tell who she was, what she was 
trying to do and what were her aspi- 
rations in life. The invitation came 
and I called upon her at the hour she 
had named, which it happened was 
just after she had come off the stage. 
My intentions toward the lady were 
not only honorable, but even commend- 
able. In my choicest and most diplo- 
matic language, I wanted to tell her 
that I regretted that she had become a 
circus freak in America, instead of a le- 
gitimate artist, which none knew, better 
than she, was the real fact of the case. 

But sadly I .admit that one who 
wants to think of Polaire only as an 
artist should never meet her in real 
life. He should. never see her beyond 
the stage of make-believe. Or at least, 
one should. try to meet her when she 
is happy—which very rarely happens. 
After two minutes in her dressing-room, 
I realized why it is that she is an ex- 
traordinary critter to people who have 
written about her for the public; al- 
most instantly, I perceived that one 
who may chance to find her in a tan- 
trum, as I ‘found her, has never seen 
acting on a, stage of the theatre that 
compares to what may take place in 
the dressing-room. 

As I approached her door, I could 
hear her raging, spitting, hissing, and 
howling like a mad woman. Perhaps 
she was rehearsing and this was my 
“moment,” so I tapped at the door. 
She flung it open and greeted me 
cordially. “Kindly seat yourself over 
there and excuse me,” she snapped, as 
she pointed to a chair. Instantly she 
began again and I saw that a little 
musical director of the orchestra was 
cowering before her. He had ruined 
her big scene, or at least she told him 
that he had done so. When she gave 
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him the cue for loud music, he had 
stood there like a ninny, or a worse 
than ninny, his baton limply in hand as 
if he were asleep. He had failed to 
realize that he was directing the music 
for Polaire. He had forgotten that she 
was a Frenchwoman and an artist, that 
she was on trial before the American 
people, that slie had a new art, a great 
art. She had been insulted before an 
audience. Her art had suffered. She 
called on all the furies to prove that 
what she said was true. 

Musical director opened his mouth to 
speak, but she didn’t care for explana- 
tions. If he had called to “explain,” 
she’d do that for him. She literally 
raved, bounded about the room like a 
caged tigress, snatched up a trick 
knife and standing on a trunk waved 
it furiously over her head. She pointed 
it at him as she yelled. She jumped 
down, grabbed up a big bath towel, 
squeezed it into a knot, picked up rouge 
jars and quickly had them all tossing 
through the air like a trained juggler. 

Then, in the midst of the proceed- 
ings, she would remember, and bowing 
quite politely, would come in front of 
me and beg to be “excused.” She had 
been insulted; her art had suffered. 

Then she 
caught hold 
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of the knife and screaming words at 
the musician, waved the thing frantic- 
ally over his head. In reality, she was 
showing him how to wave his baton; 
I thought that I was to be the only wit- 
ness of a murder, and I shamefully 
admit that I rather looked forward to 
the spectacle. All my life I had wanted 
to see a woman act—I had spent many 
years trudging down theatre aisles with 
that promise held out before me. J was 
seeing real acting, and I was satisfied. 
Finally, the musical director faded 
through the door. He had been taught 
a lesson. What Polaire said, she meant. 
Woe to ae him, if 
he ever Ea again 


“SHE SPEAKS IN A LAN- 
GUAGE MORE UNIVERSAL 
THAN FRENCH OR ENGLISH” 
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failed to give his trumpeters the cue 
when she was ready. 

“Sit down,” I entreated, after we 
were left alone, for she was still pac- 
ing around nervously, tossing the knife 
to the ceiling and catching it dexter- 
ously by the handle when it came within 
reach. She had given me a chair and it 
seemed only proper that she should 
be seated for our interview. But alas, I 
soon realized that her answers to my 
questions would be a torrent of words, 
which not even a skilled shorthand re- 
porter could have understood. 

“Sit?” she screeched back at me. 
“Why monsieur, perhaps I shall not 
be able to sit again this night.” 

“Then stand up,” I thought, but 
tactfully did not put my thoughts into 
words. 

“My art has suffered, ah, I am in- 
sulted before the American people. 
Go ahead, ask me what you will and 
I will endeavor to answer.” 

“IT see they have you billed as 
‘Madam Polaire,’” I suggested. “Per- 
mit me to. congratulate you. I never 
heard that you had a husband.” 

“Tdiots!”’ she yelled. “Why do they 
do such things. ‘Madam Polaire!’ The 
very thought of it makes me sick. I 
have a husband? I be a wife? It is not 
for artists of the stage to become the 
wives of men. We give what we have 
to give to the people in the audience, 
if we are true artists; we care not for 
husbands !” 

Moving about before me was the 
ugliest face I had ever seen; therefore, 
the next question: “Is beauty an asset 
to the actress?” 

Polaire paused. “What has beauty 
of face got to do with dramatic art? 
It is ridiculous. Art is something more 
than a smiling, simpering face; in fact, 
art is something deeper than beauty; 
it is something that has a soul, some- 
thing that is warm or something that 
thrills. Bah, for a pretty face! I’m 
glad that I have my face, which has 
been compared to everything from the 
Sphynx to a hyena. But I am an artist. 
See the people in the audience to-night: 
were they looking for merely a pretty 
face? I spoke a foreign language, but 
they understood me—that’s the thing: 
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to convey a message to the people who 
come to see you. You can see pretty 
faces on the street, at church—any- 
where.” 

Perhaps it would have been the 
same, if I had asked her something 
that suited her caprice. She might have 
stormed just the same. As it was, it 
seemed that I was torturing her. My 
questions seemed to give her pain, for 
she writhed and she groaned as she 
answered them. 

“What is your name?” was next. 

“Why Polaire, of course.” 

“But it’s Something-or-Other Po- 
laire, or Polaire Something—what is 
it?” 

“Why is that necessary? They know 
me as Polaire in Paris, as Polaire the 
artist, if you please. Polaire is enough.” 

“What did your mother call you?” 

She laughed like a young fiend. with 
a red-hot poker and threw the knife to 
the ceiling again. Perhaps her mother 
had called her things that made her 
smile when she recalled them. 

“Well, it’s Emelie,” she said finally. 
“Emelie Polaire—but I hate Emelie 
and I have never used it; Polaire is 
enough.” 

“Are we too refined, too cultured ?” 

Polaire grabbed up the bath towel 
again and waved it above her head as 
she emitted a sound like a screech-owl. 
She wrung it into a knot and threw 
it at the window as she jabbered. She 
talked and talked and what she meant 
to convey was that we have all become 
a lot of silly little monkeys, puffed up 
with our own slim knowledge of things, 
weaklings who catch cold when a gust 
of wind strikes us, sickly creatures who 
think a lot more about microbes and 
bacteria than we do about having a 
good time. She would have us big fel- 
lows, muscular and brawny, with 
beards on our faces and clubs in our 
hands to knock over the wolves in the 
forest, if there were wolves; and she 
believes that women should also be wild 
creatures with strings of beads on 
their necks and the inevitable nose- 
ring to indicate their inferiority, a sym- 
bol of barbarism. 

That Polaire speaks only French 
is a disadvantage, because she means 
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much more to people who can under- 
stand her words, people who can hear 
her bite and snarl at phrases in much 
the manner of Bernhardt. But it’s all a 
pretty good test of real art—big art. 
English audiences understand Polaire 
because she speaks in a language more 
universal than French or English. It 
seems, sometimes, to be the world-lan- 
guage, because she makes her meaning 
plain to the uncultured and uneducated, 
while she provides an equal thrill to 
the most refined and effete. And 
strangely enough, audiences love her. 
There is the first minute of surprise, 
when she goes on the stage. They look 
at her big mouth and big feet—per- 
haps they think of the pet pig—but 
quickly Polaire takes hold of them, and 
it is wonderful what she is able to do 
with audiences. 

And little actresses tell us that the 
day of emotional acting is over—that 
it passed with Madam Bernhardt, in 
whom it found its greatest exponent! 
Not so long as there is such a woman 
on the stage as Mademoiselle Emelie! 

Her critics are divided in the opin- 
ion of her future. She has been eter- 
nally, it seems, appearing in one-act 
plays. Polaire one minute and trained 
dogs or monkeys the next, with acro- 
bats preceding her. Real lovers of 
dramatic art would like to see Polaire 
in a full sized play. They would like 
to see her in«shade as well as in the 
light. Perhaps there will be some dif- 
ficulty in finding the playwright who 
will give her a drama that she deserves. 

At the present time, she seems to 
require something that enables her to 
engage in wild outbursts that are just 
a little more fierce than would be ex- 
pected of any except the most extra- 
ordinary human beings. “Le Visiteur,” 
in which she is appearing this season 
before American audiences, is such a 
play. 

An actress has returned to her 
boudoir for the night, after a meet- 
ing with her lover. She tells her maid 
that he has “dared” her to be brave 
under all circumstances. She swears 
that she could be and would be, and 
she concludes that he will put her to 
the test; so when she hears a noise in 
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the garden beside the window of her 
room, she suspects that it is her lover, 
or at least some one engaged by him. 
She will not appear to be frightened, 
so she dismisses her maid, after telling 
her of her suspicions, lights a cigarette 
and sits down to read a magazine. 

A burglar appears at the window 
and eriters the room. She greets him 
rather kindly and invites him to enter. 
He does and immediately demands her 
jewelry. She hesitates, but gives him 
a.ring and then thinking that she may 
dissuade him from his purpose, she 
sings. He laughs. In reality, he is an 
“Apache” of the worst sort. Then she 
dances, but that disgusts him. He 
takes a seat in the middle of the room 
and tells her to take off all her jewelry. 
She attempts to play with him, but 
finally realizing that her situation may 
be desperate, she takes off her jewels. 

“Go to the window and look in the 
garden,” says the burglar; “perhaps 
that will show you what sort of man 
I am.” She does and in the moonlight 
sees the dead face of her lover. The 
burglar had caught him there and had 
stabbed him in the back. Now fully 
aroused to her frightful condition, she 
sees that her only hope is to battle 
hand to hand with the intruder. She 
dances around his chair and reaches 
for the knife at his side, but he is too 
quick for her. Then she throws her 
arms about him and kisses him wild- 
ly and passionately. He is dizzy from 
the effect. She dances, sings and 
kisses him again, finally succeeding in 
getting the knife, which she plunges 
deep into his neck, while she still 
dances, sings and yells in an almost 
unbelievable frenzy born of fright. 

The maid enters. “A nice time of 
night to be amusing yourselves,” she 
says, believing it all to be the trick of 
which she had heard the suspicion. 
“I’m going to bed.”—Curtain. 

Polaire gives a powerful characteri- 
zation of the actress—perhaps per- 
forms the part as nobody but Polaire 
could do it. And I believe, for one, 
that if she can do this as she does, she 
is also capable of other work in a vastly 
different key—that in her we have, a 
great actress, worthy of the name. 
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LITTLE 
A more than 
seven years ago a 

fragile and light-haired little 
girl applied for a position as 
an “extra” at a well known 
motion picture studio. 
Evidencing a 
“ different ” «ia 
nature, she & 
was givena “Oe 
trial. She made 
good. 

A couple of 
years after. this 
girl’s initial ap- 
pearance on the 
screen, a very 
wise and just ¥ 
step was taken 
in the flashing of 
the cast of char- 
acters of each play 
on the screen. Thus 
the world became ac- 
quainted with and grew 
to love Miss Florence Law- 
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FLORENCE LAWRENCE 


rence. Like Maude Adams 
of the stage, she not only 
Wa holds her vast clientele 
\ of admirers, but adds 
new hosts with every 
production in which 

she appears. 
It was a mean aft- 
ernoon—c loud y, 
with a suggestion of 
rain—that I ventured 
over to the Universal- 
Victor studio on West 
Forty-third Street, intent 
on interviewing Miss Law- 
rence. After wandering through 
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a labyrinth-like build- “SHE IS dressing suite, where I found 
ing, and _ climbing me ruining” her lying on a couch, read- 
many flights of ing, a large imported Pari- 
stairs, I discov- dq sian coat neatly tucked about her. 
ered my arrival yee Mi, Bringing herself to a sitting pos- 
was most oppor- y ture, she looked at me questioning- 
tune. I could watch wr ly, a faint smile playing around 
Miss Lawrence at — the corners of her mouth. 
work, She was “doing” ~\ «_ ' “Now what can I tell you that 
a scene fora thrilling pho- \ — would be interesting?” she 
to-play, in which she, as a iia asked, and waited. 
member of the United , “Something about your- 
States Secret Service, runs ‘“ . self,” I replied, though I 
a wily gun smuggler and } was not thoroughly com- 
revolution promoter to posed. 
earth. To have found a 

“You will learn to love person more respon- 
my country,’ said the |, A sive, more alive to 
villainous looking @ 4 * 
“heavy,” as he endeav- a x | 
ored to take the hero- Ns Me 
ine—Miss Lawrence 
—in his arms. 

“Ah, Sefior, have 
I not promised to |/ 
become your _4 
bride? Why 
do you 
doubt 
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my love?” she 
questioned, 
as she permitted Don José 
Luria, the exiled President of 
San Berriardo, to embrace her. 
The scene being completed, Miss 
Lawrence pushed her way through 
the mass of studio prop’s and vanished 
as if swallowed by some unseen thing. 
But upon making myself known, I was Rapes pag oA 
ushered into her exquisitely furnished : 


& 
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sensible conversation, would have been 
impossible—but listen to Miss Law- 
rence’s brief recital of her early fight 
for recognition: 
“T have always been an actress. When 
a child I roamed all over the country in 
a wagon-house, leading a gypsy-like life, 
with my parents. We put on our show 
every afternoon and night under a tent. 
After that, I went on the stage, playing 
all sorts of rdles in stock companies. 
Then came motion pictures.” 
“And what of your career as a motion 
_ picture actress?” I asked, knowing that 
she made a sensational hit from the 
start. 

“First, I was with the Biograph Com- 
pany when motion pictures were quite 
young. I liked the work from the start. 
After several years, I joined the Imp 
Company and played opposite King 
Baggot for a time, going next to the 
Lubin Company, where I appeared 
principally in comedy dramas. Then I 
founded the Victor Company, but in the 
fall of 1912, retired to take up rose 
gardening on my farm in New Jersey. 
I came back to the pictures during 1913, 
so strong was the lure, and my only re- 
gret is that I have neglected my rose 
garden in an awful manner. 
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“Tf an actress expects to be versatile, 
and an acute interpreter of the many 
characters that make up this world, she 
must know the world and its people. 
One must be intelligent, educated, fa- 
miliar with life and its actuating motives 
and conditions.” 

“Of course you have some favorite 
sport, or hobbies ?” I insinuated. 

“Yes,” she assented. “Automobiling 
is my favorite sport, and raising and 
caring for beautiful roses is my hobby. 
As to automobiling, I have invented an 
‘auto’ signaling arm,’ which, when 
placed on the back of the fender, can be 
raised or lowered by electrical push 
buttons, thus indicating the intention of 
the driver. The one indicating ‘stop’ 
works automatically whenever the foot- 
brake is pressed.” 

Miss Lawrence believes, and she used 
the trite old phrase in expressing herself, 
that “motion pictures are still in their 
infancy.” “I expect much of the motion 
picture,” she told me, “and believe that 
the day is not far distant when most 
of the Broadway theatres will be hous- 
ing nothing but ‘the silent drama.’ 
What do you think?” 

“I’m young,” I replied. “Probably I'll 
live to see the day.” 














THE TRAMP AND THE SPINSTER 


“ALTHOUGH a tramp has seen a great deal of life, he is oft-times no judge 
of human nature,” relates Milton Sills, one of the younger leading men under 


the Belasco banner. 


“While I was up in New England, one summer, a typical example of the 
traveling fraternity called one morning at the home of a spinster, and asked for 
some food. The woman told him she would give him a good meal if he would 
saw and split wood enough to pay for it. He determined to appeal to her 


sympathy. 


“‘Oh, ma’am,’ he said, sadly, ‘I’d be more than glad to saw and split the 
wood if I felt able. I’d be glad to do any kind of work,. but I’m not physically 
strong. I have an awful weak heart, ma’am, and I have to be careful. You see, 
I just carry my life in my hands, as it were.’ And he gave her a wan, pathetic 


smile. 


“Indeed! said the woman, as she gave an incredulous sniff, while she 
glanced at the palms outstretched for aid. ‘I suppose that’s the reason you don’t 


wash ’em—for fear of getting drowned?’ ” 





























Of Two Kinds 
of Wisdom= 
and Jack Lear 


A LUNCHEON-TABLE TALK 
ABOUT CROOKS AND SUCH, 
With TA E  MAN:: WttoO 
WROTE “SHEL! WaAhteD<’ 





By Chester Hunt 





rm |OPHISTICATED is a word 
S derived from the Greek, 
meaning, being wise. Which 
suggests something. There are so 
many-who are wise, but who do not 
understand their own wisdom. Then 
there is that wiseness which is the 
wisdom of those whose lives are lived 
behind the scenes of life’s drama. 

That is the greatest sophistication 
of them all. It is a knowledge that 
hardens, that makes great callous 
places upon the soul which grow and 

become a shell that grows harder and 
| squeezes the soul within tighter until 
at last there is no soul left. Both 
those who live behind-scenes, and 
those who can look on and observe, 
become thus “sophisticated.” 

And there is not one man or wom- 
an out of a thousand who does not 
become hard with that “wising.” 
Therefore, it is a relief and a 
wonder to meet one who has not. 

Occasionally a man or woman ap- 

pears who, knows and understands 
| the ways of those who walk in the path of 
darkness, with a sort of Christlike under- 
standing—who knows and sympathizes with, 
without sentimentalizing over, that race of 
Motes Sudo, Savages which inhabits our great cities. They are 
Chicago savages who are often manicured, scented, 
cleanly barbered from day to day, well and stylishly 
clothed, and know all the accessories and the manner- 
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as any cave 
club” and 
cave by the 


isms of an extreme civilization, yet who are as savage 
man that ever “rubbed the knobs off one side of his 
dragged the woman he fancied out of her father’s 
hair of her head. 



















Such a mA’ man _ is Jack Lait: 

I went to -» see his play,“Help Wanted,” & at Maxine 
Elliott’s fA Theatre, and about a week later 
walked > into Dick Lambert’s public- 








rium in the Longacre 
Building ; and Dick, 
formerly a mem- 
ber of the diplo- 
matic corps at the 
American Em- 
bassy in Vienna, 
i ntro- 


ity empo- 
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duced us. 

I had 
some 
business 

to trans- 
act with 
Jack anent 
the manu- 
script of a play. Con- 
cerning this, we dick- 
ered for some min- 
utes. He is a big fel- 
low, and wore one of 
those wide-brimmed, 
soft felt hats with a 
crease running fore and 
aft in the top which are 
the height of style in 
Chicago, these days, 
and a great brown over- 
coat. He also wears 
glasses, and appears to 
look at one through 
them with an utter lack 
of interest. 

The business 
was transacted by 
occasional __re- 
marks 
on both 
sides, THE DRAMATIC CLIMAX IN “HELP WANTED.” 
neither of us, appar- CHARLES RUGGLES AS THE STEPSON, CHARLES 
ently, ca ring RICHMAN AS THE BUSINESS MAN, AND LOIS 

MEREDITH AS THE STENOGRAPHER 
very much 

























































whether or not we did any business (he 
called me a “smooth one!’”), but finally 
the matter was settled, a contract 
signed, and Lait rose from his chair. 

“To which hotel do you want to 
bring me to buy me some lunch?” he 
asked, looking at me. 

“T’'ll buy you a drink,” I answered 
thriftily, “but I’ll be cussed if I’ll buy 
you a lunch.” 

“Oh, very well. Come on and I'll buy 
you some, then,” replied he. 

“That sounds more like it,’’ said I. 

You see, I have been in New York a 
year. Lait is, as perhaps you know, a 
Chicago man. In fact, he owns and pub- 
lishes the Chicago Weekly Telegraph. 
We let the Chicagoans do the buying in 
New York. 

We descended from Dick Lambert’s 
office, leaving that individual smoking 
a calabash and looking out of the win- 
dow at the snow in diplomatic indiffer- 
ence, and walked down Broadway to 
Claridge’s—at one time, Rector’s. 

There we ambled into the grill, 
wherein are those “tables at Rector’s” 
immortalized by Nat Wills, and sitting 
on the wall seat that runs around the 
place, pulled a table up to us. He or- 
dered tea and French pastry. 

“IT lunch like a chorus girl,” he 
remarked. 

I ordered a highball. 

He then produced a box of 
Home Run cigarettes and we 
smoked a few. Whew! 
“These,” said I, 


taking a drink of the highball 
after the third cigarette (during the 
other two he had been so busy with the 
French pastry it seemed a pity to dis- 
turb him) “remind me of New Orleans. 
I was down there last year with the in- 
imitable Harry Barker during Mardi 
Gras. All we did was to smoke Picayune 
and Home Run cigarettes, drink New 
Orleans fizzes, Sazarac cocktails, ride 
up and down the Mississippi on paddle- 
wheel steamboats, put through a real 
estate deal, live at the Hotel Montele- 
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one, meet a lot of pretty girls, stay up 
every morning till three at -Fabacher’s, 
Antoine’s or the Rathskellar, nearly die 
of the heat, wish we were on the Pan- 
ama Limited bound for Chicago again 
—and, when we did arrive back in Chi- 
cago, wish we were back in New Or- 
leans. Still,” I continued, “I loathe New 
Orleans. How any human being can live 
in that place all 
the year around, 
is more than I 
can understand. 

































The climate is awful, the dirt is aw- 
ful, the mosquitoes are awful: the girls 
are beautiful, but it’s like living in a 
marsh.” 

“T like New Orleans,” contradicted 
Jack calmly. “I like the marshes and 
the heat and the mosquitoes and the 
River ’way up over your head, and 
Royal Street and Canal Street. I’d 
rather live in New Orleans than any 
other place on earth. 

“Years ago, I was a police reporter 
when police reporters amounted to some- 
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thing, when they were a little cleverer than the 
ordinary individual, were the star men on 
their respective staffs, were in on all the 
grafts, were the special friends and confi- 
dants of the chiefs of police, and father 
confessors to the street-walkers and 
dips. At that time, it chanced that 
something or other took me to New 
Orleans. There I met many of my old 
friends of the police courts, men and 
women steeped in every kind of iniq- 
uity, on a holiday. They were not 
there on business. That is the funny 
thing about New Orleans. The under- 
world keep their hands off, there, so 
that they can always go there and rest ' 
up in safety when they want to. It is 
the underworld Atlantic City. 

“Now I am not the man to idealize 
street-walkers and criminals, male or 
female. I wouldn’t ever write one of 
these sentimental, slushy stories 
that the sob sisters tear off 
about the poor girl in the Padieessh te 
gutter. The people of the meee ed 
underworld, like the 3 
people of the up- © 
per world, 
are easily 
led to be- 
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lieve that they are as white as driven 
snow, by anyone who gives them a 
chance to talk. Their point of view is 
wholly of their world. To themselves, 
they are on the square. Their code is 
a different code from that of the other 
half. They are self-deceivers just as the 
others are. No man or woman does 
evil without first convincing himself or 
herself that there is a good excuse for 
the act, and that viewed from the point 
of necessity or convenience, it is per- 
fectly right. A man or woman who 
wants to do wrong, always manages to 
find the point of view that excuses the 
wrong-doing, and sticks to it. It is a 
matter of self-respect. Crooks have just 
as much self-respect as anyone else. 
_When a man loses his self-respect, he 
commits suicide, because he is afraid 
of himself. Mighty few people of the 
unierworld commit suicide. Suicide is 
the vice of the inefficient or the hypo- 
crite, and neither of these vermin exist 
for long in the world of the ‘deep 
purple.’ 

“Their point of view is very much 
like that of the cowboy, who, when 
reproved by the minister for going to 
town every month and blowing his 
money for whisky and painted ladies, 
explained, in great surprise, that he 
couldn’t see any harm in that, and was 
perfectly sure that he was ‘all right 
with God,’ because never in his whole 
life had he done anything ‘mean.’ 
Which, perhaps, after all, gave the 
minister something to think about. 

“TI enjoy meeting my old subjects for 
police copy very much. In New Or- 
leans I had some extremely interest- 
ing times with them. There are very 
few to whom they will give their con- 
fidence. I flatter myself that I am one 
of those few, and I further pride my- 
self on the fact that I have never used 
the confidences I have obtained from 
them for purposes of enriching myself. 
I have written a lot of things, and now, 
a play; but I have never used the in- 
formation with which those people 
have trusted me. And some of the 
things I know are fascinating from a 
story-telling and dramatic point of 
view. 

“Sometimes I think that Paul Arm- 


pele 2 in his plays such as ‘The Deep ~ 
Purple’ 

world,’ ought to be ashamed of himself 
for using material for his own bene- — 
fit that was given him by these people 
in confidence and as friend to friend. I 
am not idealizing the criminal and the 
wrong-doer, believe me: I do not even — 
decry the system of justice that sends — 
them to jail. They undoubtedly deserve 
what they get, in nearly every instance; 
but I do think that the human and fair 
side of them ought to be given a chance, 
and, when they are taken far enough © 
out of themselves to tell the truth about 
themselves, their confidencés should be 
respected. 

“You know there are two sets of an- 
nals about the underworld. There are 
the annals that the people of it tell to — 
the Vice Commissioners, and that are 
told generally in tough bars and 
amongst habitués of places of evil re- 
pute as the facts in the lives of the char- 
acters therein. Some of these things are 
interesting, many revolting, some ter- 
rible, most of them dramatic, and all 
pathetic ; but the true stories, the things 
that really happen and have happened, 
are not written down in any annals. 
They are not discussed in bar-rooms, by 
fiction writers in magazines, or by 
dramatists upon the stage. Those are 
the things that lie at the bottom of that 
morass of crushed and rotting souls 
upon which stand the white temples of 
our civilization. 

“I have lived too long, and I have 
seen too much of the lives of people 
both good and bad, hypocrites and 
saints, villains, self-deceivers, harlots 
murderers, degenerates and people who 
have made misled sacrifices that would 
stun you were I to tell you of them, not 
to realize that there is a Justice which 
rules in this world. I have seen crime 
and I have seen retribution, and I have 
heard people wonder that the scum of 
the earth so often exist, apparently 
without punishment. Yet I have never 
known an instance of deliberate evil- 
doing that has not met with punishment, 
and terrible, swift punishment. The 
scum of the earth are the scum of the 
earth not of their own choosing. Nine 
times out of ten they are victims, and 





and ‘A Romance of the Under- 
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' nine hundred and ninety-nine times out 
- of a thousand, those tenth ones ‘lost 
themselves in an infinity of questions.’ 

“Then there are those few who are 
responsible. I know of things that have 
happened in well-ordered homes, the 
babies in which were fed with milk 
bought with revenue from shame and 
thievery, that are beyond the tongue 
of man to describe for horror. 

“And the souls of unborn children 
that shriek along the winds of night 
in our great cities—do they represent 
the crimes of the underworld? Or the 
crimes of the sélfish, ‘respectable’ mid- 
die class that must be well fed, well 
housed, well clothed, though it be at 
the price of a murder of the innocents 
such as would have shamed Herod 
himself ?” 

Lait had been sipping at his tea be- 
tween sentences. He looked before him 
like a man in a dream, as though he 
were seeing the picture of terror he had 


wn. 

“And yet,” he continued, “it is so 
hard to judge people! It is so hard to 
say to this man, ‘You have done wrong,’ 
and to that woman, ‘You have sinned,’ 
for who knows the souls of men and 
‘women? 

“T am not the man to sentimentalize 
and palaver over pickpockets and prosti- 
tutes as do those who seem to have an 
overwhelming desire to open the 
wounds of hearts that have healed by 
hardening and souls that have gone out 
of misery by dying. I am not even the 
man to say that the amusing and clever 
things that crooks, both men and 
women, do in pursuit of their various 


professions for doing evil are a credit 
to the ones who do them; but I have 
seldom met a class of people who stick 
so closely to their own code of honor 
as these people do. 

“If ‘respectable’ men and women ad- 
hered as closely to the ideals and vir- 
tues they profess to have, as do these 
poor people to the few primitive and 
simple rules for one another’s existence, 
the world would be a beautiful and 
lovely place to live in, and there 
wouldn’t be any underworld. 

“I can’t talk about those people very 
well. Some one else always manages to 
do the talking, and to write the plays 
about them. I have, though, had the 
enviable experience- of witnessing a- 
couple of ‘crook’ plays in company with 
a noted and competent crook, and his 
comments on the business of the play 
were sometimes very amusing—at the 
expense of the producer.” 

We talked at length, Jack Lait and 
I, about crooks, and switched thence to 
the topic of how gambling in plays by 
the great producers has lessened the 
glory of the drama and the honor of the 
dramatist’s name; how once a producer 
would stick to a play, and stand behind 
the playwright and fight for the suc- 
cess of his play. To-day, one play is but 
a gamble, a turn of the wheel, and if 
the marble of public approval doesn’t 
happen to stop at the number the pro- 
ducer has picked, he picks another num- 
ber and whirls the wheel again. 

Which is a pretty good idea of what 
the reviewers mean when they rail 
against the “commercialization of the 
drama.” 


\ 


1 @ 


THE CAUTIOUS COMEDIENNE 


May Mitoy, one of our younger comediennes, had been out on the road, 
playing Hazel, in Everett Shinn’s skit, “More Sinned Against Than Usual.” 
When she returned to New York she was asked by a friend about the hotel 


facilities of a certain Western city. 


“Which is the best hotel in Doeville?” the friend inquired of Miss Milloy. 
“I prefer not to say,” she answered. “If I tell you, and you go there, you 


will think I have deceived you.” 





“Help Wanted’ @ 


By JACK LAIT 


NOVELIZED, WITH THE PERMIS- 
SION OF MR. LAIT AND OF OLIVER 
MoROSCO (THE PRODUCER), BY 


EDGAR 


. JERROLD R. SCOTT, 

M senior partner of Scott & Son, 

was in need of a private sec- 
retary. When he arrived at his palatial 
office in one of New York’s tallest and 
handsomest skyscrapers the morning 
after he advertised in the “Help Want- 
ed” columns of the papers, he was in- 
formed by Crane, his bookkeeper, that 
quite a crowd of young women were in 
the outer office waiting to be inter- 
viewed by him as to their qualifications 
for the position. 

He removed his hat, and seating him- 
self at his flat-topped mahogany desk, 
ordered Crane to send them in, one by 
one. Mr. Scott was a handsome man 
of about fifty. His hair was gray; in 
fact, his gray hair was an obviously 
well cultivated part of a very distin- 
guished and somewhat handsome per- 
sonality. He wore tortoise-shell eye- 
glasses which depended from a broad 
silk ribbon when he was not using 
them. 

Crane brought in the first girl. Scott 
glanced momentarily at the vacant ste- 
nographer’s desk across the office from 
him, then at her. He gave an almost 
involuntary grimace, and motioned ‘to 
her to be seated. She sat down in the 
visitor’s chair at the side of his desk. 

She was very homely, very old maid- 
ish, with an angular figure and spec- 
tacles. Distinctly, she lacked style. Her 
lack of it amounted to an affectation. 

“Are you a stenographer?” asked 
Jerrold R. Scott. 


BRUNO 


“I have been an expert typist for 
nine years and can take any kind of 
dictation and have won prizes for rapid 
operating and—” began the yo 
woman rapidly in a nasal, high-keye 
voice. 

“Just a minute,” interrupted Scott, — 
waving his forefinger in languid ad- 
monishment. “Why did you leave your - 
last position ?” 

“The building burned down.” 

“And the one before that?” 

“The firm went out of business; the 
senior partner died.” 

“And the one before that?” 

“Let me see—”’ The young woman 
paused a moment and straightened her 
glasses with a brown-kid-gloved hand. 
“Oh, yes. That was a lawyer’s office. 
He was arrested for robbing clients and 
sent to jail.” 

“Merciful Providence!” exclaimed 
Scott with well-bred irony. “Were you 
born on the thirteenth?” 

“No—why? Do you think I am un- 
lucky?” snapped out the expert typist. 

“I'd be afraid of the building falling 
about my ears.” 

“You're not superstitious?” There 
was a note verging on contempt in her 
practical voice. 

“No, but I can’t take chances.” Mr. 
Scott passed his hand over his hand- 
some gray head. “I’m afraid we’re not 
suited for each other,” he added pleas- 
antly. ; 

“Am I to understand that you will 
not employ me?” 
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“I’m afraid that I cannot afford to 
court a cataclysm,” corrected Mr. Scott 
mildly. “You will excuse. me?” He 
rose and indicated the private door 
leading from his office to the hall with- 
out. The expert typist rose and with 
_ a sniff flounced out. He looked after 
- her with a grin, and pressed an ivory 
button on his desk. 

When Crane entered he was scru- 
tinized sarcastically by his employer 
through one of the tortoise-shell- 
rimmed lenses, held up before one eye 
like a single glass lorgnette. It was an 
affectation of his. 

“You pick stenographers as you do 
everything else, Crane. I did give you 
‘credit for some sense. Now bring in a 
human being.” 

Crane retired, and a handsome young 
woman, with a good, strong chin, clear 
eyes, and a simple but stylish walking 
dress, entered and stood before Jerrold 
R. Scott, who inspected her through 
his tortoise-shell glass—on his nose 
this time—with an expression of re- 
turning cheerfulness. 

“What is your name, please?” he 
asked politely. Jerrold R. was always, 
and tinfailingly, polite. It was due from 
him to his position in the world. 

“Catherine Wiggins. Fifteen dol- 
lars,” she answered. 

“Do you live at home?” 

“No, sir,” replied Miss Wiggins 
clearly. “My parents live in a little 
city in Jersey. I am boarding at the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association’s 
home.” 

“That’s an advantage,” said Scott 
“pleasantly. “I have been without a sec- 
retary for a number of days and con- 
siderable work has accumulated. I may 
want her successor to work with me an 
evening or two to clean it up.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t do that.” 

“Are your evenings occupied ?” 

“Not especially,” replied Miss Cath- 
erirfe Wiggins, looking Mr. Scott over 
and beginning to smile slightly, “but I 
. have an aversion for night work in 
office buildings, which I acquired 
shortly after I began it.” 

“A little unusual,” murmured Scott 
in a meditative tone. “I should fancy 
your evenings would be tiresome—and 
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: 
a bit lonesome—a bright young woman 
like you, all alone.” 

“Sometimes I am lonesome: Most 
decent girls in a big town are,” replied 
Miss Wiggins pointedly. 

Scott smiled and twirled his eye- 
glasses. 

“No sweethearts ?” 

“Not yet. Most of the young fel- 
lows are so silly: the older ones appear 
to be all married.” 

“Does that make much difference— 
if you’re real lonesome?” he suggested 
delicately. 

“So much difference that I’d rather 
be lonesome,” replied Miss Wiggins 


‘crudely. 


“Ah, come now,” pursued Jerrold R. 
affably, “—a harmless flirtation now 
and then?” 

_“There are no harmless 
tions.” 

Her prospective employer stiffened 
visibly in his chair. 

“T have no especial personal reason 
for plying you with questions,” he 
explained with dignity, affixing the eye- 
glasses to the bridge of his nose, “but 
I always find it interesting to sound the 
viewpoints of others.” 

Miss Wiggins smiled pleasantly. She 
was a very pretty and very piquant 
young woman, all told. Her smile was 
delicious. 

“Other people’s viewpoints,” said 
she, “come under the head of Valuable 
Information. They so often inconven- 
ience one’s niftiest plans. Mine—along 
certain lines—have been thrust upon 
me—have not been of my own choos- 
ing.” 

Scott beamed genially. 

“Don’t you think some of them make 
you just a bit extreme—a bit prudish?” 

Miss Wiggins ceased smiling, but 
continued pleasantly, though forci- 
bly: 

Mas it prudish to take favors that I 

can’t repay without being afraid of 
being alone with my conscience? Is it 
prudish not to dine with a man who 
would jump out of the nearest window 
if his wife walked in? If not giving 
kisses to men who have no right to ask 
for them except because I have to work 
for a living is prudish, then I am prud- 


flirta- 











ish—and just a little bit proud that I 


“But why talk of kissing other wom- 
en’s husbands?” deprecated Jerrold R. 
in a tone of surprised rebuke. 

“They—suggest it, as it were.” 

“You don’t think J would make any 
such overtures, I hope,” persisted Jer- 
rold R. with virtuous certainty. 

“Do you want the truth?” asked Miss 
Wiggins. 

“Certainly.” 

“Yes. I think you would—once.” 

“My—you are quite blunt.” Jerrold 
R. looked at her quizzically, with the 
assistance of one of the lenses of his 
eyeglasses, adding mildly: “Granting, 
for the moment, the truth of your sus- 
Picions, why only once?” 

“Because after that either you would 
stop or I would go. I think you would 
stop. Some girls have a way of dis- 
arming the enemy—I think I have.” 

“So, you distrust me, yet you have 
no hesitation in accepting the posi- 
tion?” 

“I am my own protection, and I 
think I would be a protection for you 
too.” 

“Thank you; I need none,” he re- 
marked distantly. “In a measure, you 
are, perhaps, right; but I think you are 
inclined to exaggerate the attitude of 
men in the business world, as so many 
young women unfortunately do. I have 
no doubt, of course, that there are many 
men who would make advances to so 
attractive a young woman.” 

“T almost wish I were not so attract- 
ive, as men call it,” answered Miss 
Wiggins simply. “It cost me my last 
position and several before it.” 

“Being pretty and particular is a try- 
ing combination, I imagine,” drawled 
Jerrold R. 

“T’m wasting your precious time. 
What’s the verdict?” asked Miss Wig- 
gins shortly. 

Mr. Scott arose. 

“In justice to the other applicants,” 
said he, assuming his official tone, “I 
think I should see them. If you will 
return, say at eleven, I will let you 
know. Will you?” 

“Want to sound some more view- 
points, eh?” suggested Miss Wiggins. 
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‘after her, he laughed again—a little at 








She could not help smiling. He was 
a frank rascal, in his way. Such m 
always amuse and appeal to the women 
who will have nothing to do with them, 
They are as entertaining to such a 
woman as she is to them. # 

“You’re a Tartar!” laughed Scott, 
waving his eyeglasses after her. 

“No. Just a regular girl. I'll be 
back.” She laughed back at him and dis- 
appeared. When the door had closed 













himself. There was less affectation in 
that laugh than in any he had indulged 
in for some time. 

Then he returned to his desk, sat 
down, and pressed the ivory button ~ 
again. : 
“Try your luck again,” he suggested, 
as Crane entered. 

Crane withdrew, and a blonde young 
feminine person, somewhat pretty, — 
quite young, and flamboyantly over- — 
dressed in a complicated creation of — 
crimson and white lace entered, sat her= — 
self down in the chair. by his desk, — 
looked around at the office, then at 
Scott, and crossing her legs comfort-_ 
ably in front of her, rested her elbow 
on the desk, rested her chin in her 
hand, and smiled brightly up at him. 

“Name?” he inquired shortly. 

“Dollie.” 

He stared at Dollie severely. 

“Your name, please!” 

“Miss Dorothy Williams.” Dollie w 
annoyed. She pouted. 

“You live at home?” 
Scott. 

Dollie revealed the fact that she was 
chewing gum, and chewed rapidly as ~ 
she enlightened him. = 

“Nope. Couldn’t get along with my - 
mother. She thought I ought to go to 
bed every night at eight and read the 
Bible all day Sunday. Some people 
forget that when a girl goes to work 
and earns her board she’s her own boss, — 
so I just packed out.” 

“And where are you living now?” 

“Oh, in a boarding house. Swell 
place. Loveliest people live there— 
three actors and a fella who owns race- 
horses. Lots o’ nice people. It’s run by 
a half divorced woman. Her husband ~ 
comes over every once in a while and 
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_ kicks in the front doors, so there’s 
plenty of excitement.” 

“Strikes me as a dangerous place for 
@ young girl,” remarked Jerrold R. 
primly. 

“Oh, I’m over seven,” remarked 
Dollie, recrossing her legs and shifting 
her chewing gum from left to right at 
the same time. “And believe me, I’ve 


been through the mill. It was my last 


“boss put it in my head to move. He 
wanted to take me out. He was a grand 


-_ man; but his wife took an awful grouch 


on me and he had to fire me.” 

“What was her objection?” requested 
+ Scott amiably. 

“Oh, she didn’t like the way I did 
my hair, or something. Somebody told 
her I was out with her husband, and 
she cut up something fierce, but just 
the same he wanted to meet me after 
that. And then he stuck me up on the 
fare after he told me to come down in 
a taxi. I ‘phoned him next day and he 
said that his wife had detectives trail- 
ing him and he had to go home. Then 
I ’phoned him a couple of times and he 
got to stalling me and then he hung up 
the “phone on me.” 

“Well,” murmured Scott in well-bred 
surprise, “why did you annoy him when 
you saw that he was evading you?” 

“Oh, that’s always the way with 
men,” said Dollie, snapping her gum 
between her teeth in disgust. “They 
want everything, and they promise 
everything when they want anything, 
and the minute there’s trouble in sight, 
they leave you flat. Some men haven’t 
the nerve to take the change off the tray 
if the waiter looks cock-eyed at them— 
and they’re always the ones who want 
the girls to take the long chances.” 

“You’re quite a little philosopher,” 
smiled Jerrold R. indulgently. 

“T’m better-than that,” retorted Dollie 

ractically. “You don’t have to play 
hide and seek with me. Now what’s 
the proposition ?” 

“Leave your name and address and 
T’'ll let you know,” answered Jerrold R. 
coldly. 

Dollie rose to her feet. 

“Think you will?” she asked pleas- 
antly. She went to the door and opened 
it. “I’ve seen that kind of work before. 


Good night!’ She slammed the door 
after her. 

Jerrold R. pressed the ivory button 
again. When Crane entered, his em- 
ployer asked in an injured tone: 

“Isn’t there one girl out there who 
hasn’t got something the matter with 
her?” He arose from his desk, and 
going to the door leading into the outer 
office looked out. He beckoned towards 
one of the girls seated there. A very 
young girl arose from her seat, and 
answering his beck, came to the door. 

“If you please,” he said, holding the 
door open for her, and indicating the 
chair-by his desk. 

As she sat down he eyed her through 
his eyeglass with obvious appreciation. 
He went to his seat, and turning around, 
began in a business-like tone of voice: 

on nt is your name, young wom- 
an?” 

“Gertrude Meyer.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Two hundred and four, Second 
Avenue.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventeen.” 

Scott pursued his inquiries further, 
learning that she was the daughter of a 
widow, had two little brothers in an 
orphan asylum, and that her mother 
had used up about all the family funds 
to give her her business course. She 
was palpably and clearly nothing but 
what she said she was—a girl of seven- 
teen. with absolutely no experience 
in the world of business and men, and 
utterly unsophisticated. She asked for 
six dollars a week. He offered her ten, 
and insisted on her taking it and going 
to work at once. She took off her hat 
and coat, and sat at her desk. 

Just as she did so, George Stuart, 
Scott’s attorney, entered, and indicated 
that he had something to tell for two 
ears only. Scott ordered his new secre- 
tary to go into the outer office to tran- 
scribe some reports. The minute he was 
alone with Stuart, he turned to the law- 
yer anxiously. Stuart, however, was 
looking after the secretary. 

“Another one? Looks pretty young,” 
drawled Stuart, interrupting the ques- 
tion that Scott was obviously about to 
put to him. Stuart was a sharp-featured, 











sharp-all-over looking individual. Scott 
waved his hand. 

“Don’t let it worry you,” he said 
irritably. 

“No, I don’t have to worry—till 
something happens. Then I have to do 
all the worrying.” Stuart laughed 
shortly. 

“That’s what lawyers are for—to 
take the worries off the minds of busy 
men. What’s new?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” said Stuart 
shortly. 

“Good Lord—for what!” cried Scott. 

“The girl’s aunt,” explained Stuart, 
“says she'll sue and get the story in the 
papers. I suggested two thousand. She 
said she’d rather take her chances with 
a jury and see if twelve men think she 
wants too much.” 

Scott began to walk up and down the 
Office in a rage. 

“Dirty blackmail; that’s what it is!” 
he exploded. “But steer away from the 
courts and the newspapers! Compro- 
mise with her, somehow. I’ll have to 
pay it all if she stands pat, I suppose; 
but see if she wont listen to reason— 
say about five thousand dollars.” 

“T’ll see her this afternoon,” nodded 
Stuart. He made a gesture towards the 
door through which Gertrude Meyer 
had gone. “Has that one an aunt 
too?” 

“Now look here, Stuart; drop that 
tone!” Scott was very nearly permit- 
ting himself to become angry. “Just 
because I made one mistake is no rea- 
son to banter me with it. This girl is 
seventeen years old—and she’s under 
my protection.” 

“So it was a—mistake—about the 
Ellis girl, eh?” queried Stuart sarcas- 
tically. 

“It was her own fault. She encour- 
aged it. Business life is full of that 
kind. They step in with their eyes open 
and then they shriek to high Heaven. 
You know, Stuart, I believe there are a 
lot of pretty little pirates running 
around from one job to another just 
hoping that some man will try to hold 
their hand or something so that they 
can trot into a court-room and tell their 
tale of woe to a jury of shoe-clerks and 
ice-wagon drivers that beat their own 
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wives at home but get gallant over some 
little working girl’s sniffles and find a 
ten-thousand-dollar verdict with a 
straight face when they couldn’t go out: 
and earn a dime. I tell you the system’s 
all wrong. The man always gets the 
worst of it—he hasn’t any protection at 
all!” His voice had a wail of genuine 
self-pity in it at the end. One would 
have thought he was about to weep over 
the sorry plight of the poor business 
—_ who love not wisely but too gener- 
ally. 

Stuart laughed in his face. 

“Don’t despair: I’ll protect you!” he 
encouraged. “Only don’t pick another 
one under age. That makes it rotten to ~ 
rey) That new one’s a good looking 

i pa a 

Scott became angry. . 

“TI asked you to leave her out of this 
—will you please! If she behaves, she’s 
as safe as in God’s pocket.” 

“As safe as in a den of lions,” re- 
marked Stuart. He went to the door. 
As he opened it and went out, he turned 
to Scott and said with a hard smile: 
“Your life is just one damn stenogra- 
pher after another !” 

Scott glared after him for a moment, 
then returned to his desk. 

He pressed the button for Crane, 

The bookkeeper entered. 

“Where’s the girl—the stenogra- 
pher?” asked Scott crossly. 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” said Crane 
apologetically, “but she is quite incom- 
petent.” 

“That’s my affair.” 

“But, sir, she cannot take the simplest” 
dictation!” persisted Crane. 

“We'll teach her. She is a smart, will- 
ing girl.” 

“But I have taken the liberty, sir—” 
Crane continued, timidly. “The reports 
had to be written. There was one 
woman who didn’t get a hearing—a 
very competent woman, sir, very com- 
petent.” 

“Well, what about her?” snapped 
Scott. 

“She is writing the reports, sir.” 

“What! Who’s hiring the help here?” 
Scott rose to his feet, transfixing his 
underling with a glare of wrath. “You 
didn’t let that girl out?” 
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~ “No, sir, she is still in there; but the 
- other one, sir, she—” 

“JT don’t want any other one. Ask her 
in here.” 

“Yes, sir; thank you sir.” 

“Thank you!’ 

The new stenographer entered slowly. 

“Let’s get to business,” said Scott 
shortly, reseating himself at his desk 
and burrowing into a pile of letters. 
“Now, if you’ll come here I’ll give you 
some dictation.” 

The girl got her pencil and pad, and 
coming nervously to his desk, sat down, 
waiting for him to begin. 

Scott picked one letter out of the 
batch in his hand, and glancing it over, 
began to dictate, rising from his seat 
and walking up and down the office as 

he did so: 

“ ‘Messrs. Barton & Barton, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Gentlemen: My personal 
attention has been directed to the fact 
that you continue to charge us duties 
on shipments of furs. This is abso- 
lute—’ ”. He stopped and looked at her. 
She was floundering helplessly behind 
his words. “Am I running away from 
you?” he asked paternally. 

“*You continue—’ ” she indicated. 

“Oh, yes. Let me see.” He began to 
dictate again, slowly and deliberately, 
“‘you continue to charge us duties on 
fur shipments. I made it very clear that 
prices quoted did not include tariff 
charges. Unless I receive a check im- 
mediately, we will have to sever busi- 


"ness relations. I mean this, and will not 


999 


tolerate any further equivocation— 

“I’m afraid I didn’t understand that 
last word,” interrupted the girl. 

“ ‘Equivocation,’” he repeated; and 
finally, when she could not catch the 
word at all, he gave her a new reading 
of the sentence. ; 

He returned to his desk and was 
going through more letters when the 
phone rang. He picked up the receiver, 
_ made a luncheon engagement with a 
business acquaintance, and proceeded 
with the letters. 

Crane entered and advised him that 
several people were waiting to see him. 
Scott went out of the office to see the 
only one of them he wanted to see— 
the New York Central freight agent. 


“Shall I show him in here?” asked 
Crane. 

“No! No! No one in here!” shouted 
Scott. Crane went out; and Scott, on 
his way out after him, stopped behind 
his new stenographer and looked over 
her shoulder at the letter she had on 
the machine. 

“Well, how is it?” he asked in dulcet 
accents, 

“I guess I'll get it all right. I’m a lit- 
tle nervous,” replied the little stenogra- 
pher, looking up. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I'll be very 
patient,” he said paternally. She smiled 
gratefully. “Don’t be afraid to tell me 
if you lose your way,” he added, his 
tone a fatherly, protecting caress. 

As Jerrold R. went out to talk to the 
freight agent, his son Jack, a clean-cut 
young fellow, with a brisk, business-like 
air, entered. 

He introduced himself to the new 
stenographer, and they found them- 
selves quite naturally drifting into an 
extended conversation, she telling of 
the difficulties she had had in getting a 
position, he sympathizing with her, and 
finding abruptly, to his own surprise, 
that his sympathy was real, and not 
a polite pose. 

“Now that you’re here on the job, 
your troubles are over, aren’t they?” he 
asked. 

“I’m afraid they’re just beginning.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” 

“T’m all confused. My head is just 
spinning.” She put her hands up to her 
head—a head around which was wound 
a coronal of golden-brown hair, and 
looked at him perplexedly out of a pair 
of clear blue, almost childishly sweet 
eyes. Jack felt something warm spring 
up in his heart that he had never felt 
before. 

“Why—you’'ll get over that in no 
time,” he reassured. “I hope you'll like 
it here.” 

“T’m sure I will—everyone is so 
kind,” agreed she. She looked down at 
the typewriter before her on the desk. 

“Are there two ?’s in tariff?” 

“No, one. Two f’s. I don’t suppose 
you aw what that word means, do 

ou?” 

“I don’t know much about politics,” 
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she admitted. “I’m afraid I’m going to 
be very stupid.” 

“Not at all,” he encouraged hastily. 
“If there’s anything you don’t under- 
stand, just save it till I come in and I'll 
explain it to you. I think,” he added, 
_ “Td better look in every now and then 

to see if there’s anything you want 
explained.” 

“But you must be very busy.” 

“I keep pretty well occupied; but 
somehow I don’t feel much like keeping 
my mind on business this morning. And 
I ought to, too. I’m a member of the 
firm now, you know. It used to be 
Scott & Co. It’s only been Scott & 
Son a short time.” 

“Mr. Scott must be a fine man!” she 
said enthusiastically. “He is so gen- 
erous.” 

“The governor’s a wonder,” agreed 
Jack. “He scolds and shouts; but he 
has a good heart.” 

“He has surely been lovely to me,” 
she murmured. 

“Who could help—liking you ?” asked 
Jack. She dropped her eyes suddenly 
and they encountered the unfinished 
letter on the typewriter again. 

“Do you put a comma _ between 
‘Yours’ and ‘truiy?” ” she asked quickly. 

Jack smiled. 

“Depends on to whom it is said. 
Now,”—he struck an attitude—“if I 
were to say to you, ‘I am yours—truly,’ 
I think I should put exclamation points 
after each word.” 

“But this is to some one in Halifax,” 
said she, pretending not to understand. 

“No comma, then. There’s probably 
a tariff on commas too.” 

“I’m afraid you’re laughing at me,” 
smiled she rather ruefully. “I just can’t 
get my brain working to-day.” 

“I’m affected the same way. You'll 
get over yours, though.” 

“And you?” 

“I. don’t know—I’m afraid not.” He 
looked at her intently. “I hope not,” he 
added. 

Jerrold R. entered and observed his 
son—or rather his stepson, for Jack 
was his wife’s son by her first husband 
—with marked disapproval. 

“Did you want to see me?” he asked 
pointedly. 


Jack looked up, plainly startled, ex- 
plained his business, and finally left, 
reluctantly. His stepfather busied him- 
self at his desk. The stenographer — 
brought her draft of his letter over for 
his signature, and, when he read it and 
burst out laughing at the absurd mis- ~ 
takes in it, she began to cry. Instead of 
becoming -angry, he assumed the 
fatherly, benevolent attitude, took her to 
her seat, seated her in it, and putting 
the sheet of paper in her typewriter for 
her, was leaning over her, urging her to 
cheer up and try again, when the door 
swung open and Miss Wiggins, as 
pretty and nervy as ever, walked in. 

Scott whirled around on his heel. 

“I beg your pardon,.Miss! The en- 
trance is three doors below. This is a 
private door.” 

“I waited in there half an hour,” 
announced Miss Wiggins pleasantly. 
“You said eleven o’clock.” 

Jerrold R. gathered his wits together 
and slid gracefully into his usual suave 
demeanor. 

“Oh—oh yes. I’m glad you came in.” 
His tone became cordial. “Does your 
aversion to night work begin at home— 
or only in offices ?” 

“IT don’t mind it at home.” 

“Have you a typewriter?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well,’—he whirled the eyeglasses 
judicially—“I have given up the idea of 
having my secretary catch up on the 
back work. My correspondence will be 
plenty for her, so if you wish to take 
some work home with vou, you may. 
I'll tell Crane to give you the reports 
and statements and explain just what is 
wanted.” 

Crane came in and interrupted. 

“The men are here from the bank, 
sir,” he said. 

“Oh yes—be right there!” exclaimed 
Scott, and suiting the action to the 
word, he followed Crane, leaving the 
two young women alone in his office. . 

Catherine Wiggins walked over and 
stood behind little Gertrude Meyer’s 
back, and watched her laboring on the 
ee. She glanced at the note- 

ook, 

“You write the Munson system,” she 
commented, 
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Gertrude smiled faintly. 

“JT write it; but I don’t seem able to 
read it.” 

Catherine took up the notebook, 
motioned Gertrude out of the chair, and 
plumping herself down in it, put two 

sheets of paper and a carbon into the 
machine and tore through her notes 
like a threshing machine going down 


“There!” she said, and handed the 
new stenographer the finished letter. 
“Did you ever work anywhere before?” 
she asked, putting on her gloves and 
rising. 

“No,” answered Gertrude. 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventeen—eighteen next July.” _ 

“Mr. Scott ask you if you lived at 
home?” 

- “Yes. I do live at home.” 

“Did the old reprobate ask you to go 
to lunch yet?” 

“Why!” gasped Gertrude in amaze- 
ment at the term Catherine had used. 
“No. Why?” 

“He will, and when he does, don’t.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

Catherine stared at her impotently, 
then shrugged her shoulders. 

“Those things never sound right 
when they’re told. You'll find out’ in 
time—and I hope without regrets.” 

“T don’t understand,” insisted Ger- 
trude, staring at this cocksure young 
woman, utterly at a loss. 

Catherine Wiggins walked up to Ger- 
trude and looking her in the eye, asked: 

“Has that old Romeo tried to make 
love to you yet?” 

“You mean Mr. Scott?” asked Ger- 
trude, shocked. 

“Yes,” said Catherine calmly, “Mr. 
Scott.” 


“No. No. He has been very kind to 


me and very patient—” 

“Such patience is unusual. Kind to 
you? Put his hand on your shoulder in 
a fatherly way? Tell you you were a 
brave little girl—in a fatherly way? 
And how much salary is he paying?” 

“Ten dollars.” 

Catherine pointed at the waste bas- 
ket where she had flung Gertrude’s im- 
possible transcription of Scott’s letter. 

“For that?” she asked. Gertrude 


looked confused. Catherine took her 
arm, and spoke seriously. “Look out, 
girlie—look out,” she said seriously. “I 
didn’t talk to Scott two minutes when 
I had his number. I know his kind. That 
sort of man wouldn’t put up with an in- 
competent stenographer for a minute. 
If that poor old bookkeeper ever made 
a mistake, he’d be thrown out of the 
window. When Scott hires a new sec- 
retary, and a young one and a pretty 
one, like you, and pays more than the 
market price and puts you in his pri- 
vate office where he doesn’t want out- 
siders to peep in—he doesn’t want a 
stenographer !” 

“What does he want?” asked Ger- 
trude, thoroughly mystified. 

“A playmate.” 

For a minute the younger girl did 
not get the meaning of the term. Then 
she gasped and drew away from Cath- 
erine. 

“I don’t believe you!” she said. 

Catherine gazed at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“Are you blind?” she asked in des- 
peration. “You're only a child; but even 
a girl of seventeen ought to know some- 
thing. They don’t teach it to you in 
business college, but it should be part 
of the female instinct—here, give me 
your pencil.” 

Gertrude handed over. her pencil. 
Catherine took it and wrote something 
in Gertrude’s notebook, then handed the 
book to the girl. 

“You cah’t read your own stenog- 
raphy,” she said. “See if you can read 
mine. Can you read that?” 

ce Sto iy ” 

“Yes,” said Catherine. “ ‘Stop!’ 
That’s the one word they don’t teach 
you. Keep it on the tip of your tongue. 
You'll need it. Say, let me give you a 
little tip. You’re in a new world, now. 
You'll meet a lot of men of the kind 
you have never met before. Men who 
do things and are things. Men who don’t 
have to wait till Saturday night for 
their incomes and their holidays. They'll 
hypnotize you with their forcefulness. 
Then they'll tell you that you’re beau- 
tiful, and your little head will spin 
around at the consciousness that little 
you has been noticed by such giants. 











They’ll rave about your lips and your 
eyes and your hair till you'll wonder 
why you never found out before that 
you were so lovely. They'll get you 
drunk—not necessarily with wine—but 
with hopes and promises and dreams 
and new sensations. They'll have so 
much to offer and you'll have so little 
to return. And nobody, not even a girl, 
likes to be a bad sport.” 

Gertrude stared at her, a spark of 
terror flaring into her eyes. 

“Don’t talk like that; you scare me,” 
she whispered. 

“I only wish I could. The tragedy is 
that you usually can’t, until it’s too 
late.” 

Gertrude 
sharply. 

Perhaps she was envious of the posi- 
tion and wanted it for herself! 

“T don’t think you judge Mr. Scott 
right. He is a gentleman. He wouldn’t 
think of such things: besides, he has a 
wife and a family and he’s so rich and 
important he wouldn’t dare—” 

Catherine laughed shortly. 

“Dare?” she demanded. “Why, he’ll 
dare anything! His kind will lie and act 
and smile and tell you that their wives 
don’t understand them. They wrote the 
system and can play it safe. While 
they’re looking into your eyes, they're 
framing an alibi in their heads. They 
fight and swindle one another, these 
business men, and a child like you is— 
well, just a child. It’s the salt in their 
busy lives: it’s the gambling fascina- 
tion: it’s the lure of the hunt. They see 
you—they want you—they take you— 
they drop you.” 

“T wont believe it,” said Gertrude 
stubbornly. “Thousands of girls work, 
and nothing—nothing ever happens to 
them.” 

“Yes, many thousands,” agreed 
Catherine, “but they are the girls who 
have sense and who don’t run across 
men like—Scott.” 

Gertrude refused to be argued with, 
however, persisting that she could not 
give up a fine position that paid her so 
much more than she had expected to 
get, and told Catherine how. kind and 
patient Mr. Scott was, and how she 


looked at Catherine 
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was sure that he was a fine man. Cath- 









erine tried to argue with her, told her 
not to let him talk to her about any- 
thing but business. Gertrude, already 
overwhelmed with his power and his 
diplomacy, kept repeating almost me- 
chanically the things that he had prom- 
ised to do for her. 

Finally, Miss Wiggins gave up in 
despair. 

“Oh, what’s the use!” she cried to 
the world in general, and went out, 
slamming the door emphatically after 
her. “You can’t do anything with that 
wide-eyed kind!” she said to herself 
on the other side of the door. It is hard, 
for those who have learned to see a 
small soul through a big body, to realize 
that to the unsophisticated, the only 
thing that appears is the big body. 

As Catherine went out, Jack Scott 
came in through the private office door. 

_ “Where’s Mr. Scott?” he asked. 

“He’s gone into the outer office,” 
said Gertrude. 

“Oh! Will you please tell him I am 
taking the touring car. I’ve ‘phoned 
for the limousine to call for him at 
five. I’m going out of town on business 
for a few hours.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Ger- 
trude faintly, wrinkling her brow. 

“I’m taking the touring car—” Jack 
smiled suddenly, realizing the cause of 
her perplexity. “That’s the open one. 
The limousine—that’s the one that 
looks like a big taxicab—will be here 
for him at five.” 

“T’ll try to remember that,” said Ger- 
trude doubtfully. “I have never noticed 
much difference in automobiles. One 
doesn’t, just to see them fly by.” 

“T don’t suppose you do ride in them 
very often, do you?” asked Jack re- 
flectively, still smiling but suddenly 
realizing that there is “another half” 
that knows very little about automo- 
biles. 

“I never rode in one in my life,” an- 
swered Gertrude simply. 

“Well!” It had never occurred to 
Jack that there was anyone who had 
never ridden in an automobile. “I'll 
have to take you out some pleasant Sun- 
day. I'll call around and take you and 
your mother through the park—if you | 
will let me.” 












































There was a plea in the last phrase. 

“Oh no.” Gertrude thought of Miss 
Wiggins’ advice at once. “I think you 
had better not.” 

“T am sure your mother would enjoy 
it,” said Jack, surprised. 

“She never goes out,” said Gertrude, 
“except to the orphan asylum to see my 
little brothers.” 

“Are your little brothers in an orphan 
asylum ?” asked Jack. 

“Yes. Mother and I have been trying 
to save enough so that we could bring 
them home, but Mother doesn’t earn 
much, and this is my first job—” 

“Aren’t they treated well there?” de- 
manded Jack. 

“Yes; but an orphan asylum isn’t 
home.” 

All of a sudden it seemed to Jack that 
the whole world began to revolve 


around the idea of getting Gertrude’s 


two little brothers out of the asylum. 
He was trying to suggest a way to do 
it without being untactful enough to 
offer her the money for it outright, 
when suddenly Jerrold R. i 
from the outer office and stared. 

“Thought you had gone,” he said 
meaningly to Jack. 

“I’m on my way now,” said Jack. 

“Oh, I see.” 

“T’m taking the six,” continued Jack, 
going to the door, but unable to take 

is eyes from Gertrude. “The limou- 


sine’ll get you here at five. Is that all 
4 t?” * . 


His stepfather murmured an acquies- 
cence and Jack tore himself away, en 
route to an engagement which had sud- 
denly lost its interest for him. 

Scott sat down and began to go 
through the papers on his desk again. 

“You may go to lunch, Miss Meyer,” 
he said formally. “Be back about one- 
thirty, please.” 

“I—I wasn’t going to lunch to-day,” 
stammered Gertrude confusedly. 

Jerrold R. looked up from his desk. 
His voice boomed musical, fatherly 
concern. 

“Not going to lunch? Why, you can’t 
work all day without eating!” 

Gertrude’s confusion grew. She 
gg pitifully, her eyes on the 

oor. 


“You mean you didn’t bring any 
money with you?” he interrupted. 

“No—no, sir. Only my carfare down 
and back.” 

“Well!” He started to reach into his 
wallet to give her some money for 
lunch. She sat tongue-tied, still looking 
at the floor. He thought a moment, and 
put the wallet back invhis pocket. 

“H’m. You must eat,” argued Jerrold 
R. audibly, “—that’s certain. Let me 
see— Ah! Why not come with me? I’m 
ready to go now.” 

Gertrude started. Was there—was 
there something in what Wiggins said 
after all. The thought swept into her 
— so rapidly that it overwhelmed 

er. 

“No—no, I shouldn’t,” she half 
whispered. 

“And why not? We'll go to a nice, 
quiet little place.” Jerrold R.’s voice 
was all amazement. 

“Oh, no, please!” She stared at him, 
her eyes wide. 

“Or would you prefer a big café with 
music? That’s where we'll go!” He 
spoke pleasantly, patronizingly, with 
the coaxing air of a nice old gentleman 
talking to a grandchild. 

“No, no,” Gertrude insisted. 

Jerrold R. coughed. 

“No, I think the quiet place would 
be better,” he agreed, and went on 
talking just as though it were under- 
stood without any further conversation 
that she was going. “I want you to tell 
me more of your mother and your little 
brothers and we'll have a chance to talk 
of personal things—so many things that 
one can’t discuss in an office where one 
is always busy—and people come in to 
interrupt all the time.” 

“No—I’m afraid it wouldn’t be 
right.” She was torn between Miss Wig- 
gins’ advice and the fear of offending 
her employer, and gazed at him piti- 
fully, clasping and unclasping her hands 
in the agony of her indecision. 

“In broad daylight?” He smiled good 
naturedly, reassuringly. “You mustn’t 
be afraid of me!” he added, jocularly. 
“Surely, if it were not right, I would 
not ask you! Let me be the judge of 





that. You don’t want me to be cross 
with you—the very first day?” He 
stepped quite close to her, fixing his 
gaze steadily on hers. Scott was a mas- 
terful man, for all his faults. Men had 
often done his bidding when he inti- 
mated that he might be angry if they 
did not. “You don’t want me to be cross 
with you—do you?” he repeated quite 
pleasantly. 

“No,” agreed Gertrude, surrender- 


ing. 

he intonation of his voice showed 
that he was surprised, delighted or even 
aware of the fact that he had won a 
victory over her reluctance. 

“Very well, then, get your hat,” he 
said in a matter-of-fact tone. As she 
went to the hat-rack behind her desk 
he added: 

“Oh, by the way. I want to talk to 
Crane a moment. You just run along to 
the—let me see—the drug store on the 
next corner south—you know ?—good! 
I'll be there in a few moments.” 

Gertrude dutifully put on her hat and 
started for the door to the outer 
office. 

“No, not that way,” he corrected, 
“this way.” He led her to the private 
door from his office leading directly 
out on to the hallway. As the door 
closed after her, he went to the mirror 
in a corner of the office, and brushed 
his hair, affixed a boutonniére in his 
lapel, and smiled broadly to himself, 
humming a tune. As he was busily 
occupied in putting his hat on straight, 
Miss Wiggins entered suddenly. 

“The reports—” she began. 

“Put them on the desk,” ordered 
Scott shortly. 

“But I want to see you about them!” 

“Not now; I’m going out to lunch.” 
Without any more ado, he went out 
through the private door, shutting it 
after him masterfully, not slamming it. 

Miss Wiggins gazed at the hat-rack, 
noting that Gertrude’s hat had disap- 
peared. Then she saw the girl’s purse 
lying on one side of the desk, picked 
it up and looked into it. Within lay a 
solitary nickel. 

She looked up and towards the door 
through which Jerrold R. had just fol- 
lowed Gertrude. 
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“Lunch!” commented Miss Wiggins 
to herself with a rueful smile. 


II 


In A month a lot of things can 
happen—especially in New York. Jer- 
rold R. took his pretty little secretary 
out to luncheon quite often; but that, 
it must be confessed, was the extent of 
his depravity in that regard. He was 
her protector, her employer, her bene- 
factor. It was natural for him to take 
an interest in such a little girl, and one 
trying so hard to help her mother and 
her two little brothers—in all of whom 
he took a great personal interest! 

And Jack—well, Jack was described 
by his stepfather himself as the one 
college boy a big drawing account 
hadn’t ruined, and Jack was in the 
office a lot. There was something new in 
_ — and that new thing was beau- 
tiful. 

One sunny afternoon in July, Jerrold 
R. suddenly entered his office through 
the private door from the hall. Ger- 
trude was just about to come in after 
him, when Miss Wiggins abruptly en- 
tered from the outer office. Jerrold R.. 
reluctantly, but firmly and quickly, 
closed the door behind him in his little 


‘secretary’s face, and locked it. 


“T’ve finished all the back work,” an- 
nounced Miss Wiggins, looking Jerrold 
R. calmly in the eye. “What do you 
want me to do now?” 

“Keep right on the salary roll,” said 
Scott in a matter-of-fact voice. “Crane 
will supply you with work.” 

“You mean the work will be perma- 
nent?” F 

“Yes. And by the way, Miss.” Scott 
pointed towards the outer office. “Do 
your business with Crane—in there! 
This is my private office. I have other 
provision for my personal correspond- 
ence.” 

Miss Wiggins smiled gently. Mr. 
Scott’s tone was so business-like! 

“Don’t, please,” she implored. “I have 
seen some of it. I suffer from a sense 
of humor, and sometimes I laugh right 
out—in the most important places.” 

“Don’t think I understand you,” 













































- murmured Jerrold R. with frosty dig- 
nity. 
Miss Wiggins made a gesture. 

“Don’t worry. I wont walk in on 
you—without knocking. Let’s save a lot 
- Of waste explaining. You have a private 
—a very private—secretary. I do the 
work.” 

Jerrold R. sat down at his desk. 

“Aren’t you satisfied? What do you 
want, a title?” 

“IT have one—stenographer extraor- 
dinary to Crane.” 

Jerrold R. was forced to laugh. The 
real villains and the real good people 
get along together the best of all in this 
world—they amuse each other so. 

“You picked it yourself,” he smiled. 
“Everybody in this world picks his or 
her own title and his or her own sta- 
tion. You don’t have to be a stenogra- 
pher. You could be a correspondent, an 
amanuensis, or a secretary: they are 
all the same—but all very different 
from being a stenographer.” 

“Utterly different,” agreed Miss Wig- 
gins pleasantly. “Several kind-hearted 
gentlemen have tried to elevate me; but 
I’m still a stenographer.” 

“No accounting for tastes,” said Jer- 
rold R. philosophically, leaning back in 
his chair, and putting the tips of his 
fingers together. Somehow he was al- 
ways tempted to keep up a conversa- 
tion with Miss Wiggins when she 
started one,. and always succumbed to 
the temptation. “There are still many 
people,” he continued in a pleasantly 
didactic tone, “primitive enough to 
think that the best way to get things is 
to work for them. Why, I knew a girl 
oncebut say, young woman, I’m a 
busy man!” 

He whirled about and started after 
the papers on his desk with determina- 
tion. Miss Wiggins turned toward the 
door leading to the hall. 

“That door,” he commanded, point- 
ing to the other one—the one leading 
into the outer office, “— always!” 

“Oh, I forgot, I’m not in the private 
department,” observed Miss Wiggins. 

Scott whirled around to her in his 
chair again. 

“See here! I’ve fired girls for being 
less fresh than you’ve been!” 


“And you're afraid to fire me because 
you think I think I know too much,”- 
she continued for him, calmly. “But 
don’t let that worry you. Fire me and 
you're just as safe as though I were 
still in your employ. Why don’t you fire 
me, Mr. Scott ?” 

Scott literally rose to the occasion by 
rising to his feet. 

“You’re so damned insolent, I like 
you!” he confessed. “Now please get 
out of here—and stop thinking.” 

“If you wont let a woman talk, for 
Heaven’s sake let her think!” she an- 
swered, as she went into the other 
office. 

When she had closed the door behind 
her, Jerrold R. went to the other one 
and let Gertrude in. She went to the hat 
rack and hung up her hat, her face 
crimson, her back turned towards him. 

Half an hour later Jack entered the 
office suddenly to find Gertrude at her 
desk in tears, and Jerrold R. standing 
in the middle of the office beside her, 
tearing his hair and cursing, a crum- 
pled letter in his hand. Whereupon Jer- 
rold R. rushed into the outer office, 
swearing and talking about a Parisian 
representative who had been giving 
trouble. 

Jack thought that his stepfather had 
been scolding her. He begged her to tell 
him the trouble. Then the secret leaked 
out: he wanted to know because he 
loved her. The words were no more out 
of his mouth, than she fled around the 
desk, and glared at him. 

“You too!” she gasped. “And. I 
thought you so square! I thought you 
were too young—and too clean!” 

He stared at her in turn, stunned. 

“Too young and too—say, what are 
you talking about?” he cried. 

“You know what I’m talking about. 
I liked you and thought you square; 
but you’re like all the rest!” Her voice 
trembled pitifully. She took her hat 
from the hat-rack, and started for the 
door. 

“ “All the rest?’ Has anybody else? 
Say, where are you going?” 

He snatched her hat from her hand 
and held it behind his back. 

“No hat till you explain,” he said. 

Gertrude stared at him, the tears 
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coming to her eyes again. She plucked 
up her courage dea-and suddenly burst 
out: 

“T’ve been here four weeks. I’ve been 
insulted continually. I placed all my 
faith in you and then you act just like 
the others—I suppose you'll ask me to 
lunch next.” 

“I don’t want to ask you to lunch,” 
said Jack decisively. “I want to marry 
you!” 

“You want to marry me!” She whis- 
pered the words. 

“Sure!” confirmed Jack, eagerly. 

She went to him and looked into his 
eyes. 

“You really want to marry me?” 

“Why, girlie,” said Jack tenderly, 
taking her arm, “I want you to be my 
wife. Don’t you understand ?” 

“Your wife!” she repeated. 

“TI think an awful lot of you,” whis- 
pered Jack softly. 

“I like you, too,” she murmured, 
turning her head away. 

“We'll go and tell the Governor!” he 
cried enthusiastically, and started to- 
wards the other office. 

She ran after him and caught his 
arm. 

“No—please—no! No! Not him! 
Please don’t tell him!” 

“Why not?” he asked. “It’s the hap- 
piest day of my life. I think he'll be 
delighted.” 

“Not now—please!” she entreated. 

They were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Stuart, Scott’s lawyer. Jack 
took his leave. Stuart questioned Ger- 
trude, and finally made her a “proposi- 
tion” on his own account. To his amaze- 
ment, she flouted him. Gertrude was 
learning. He was about to ask her point 
blank if Mr. Scott had “secured any 
equity” in her, when that gentleman 
appeared and interrupted. 

Stuart had called to get the money 
for the settlement with the girl con- 
cerning whom he had called the day 
Gertrude was employed. Gertrude was 
sent out of the room, and Miss Wig- 
gins was brought in to write out a re- 
ceipt on Gertrude’s typewriter. When 
she had finished, Stuart thanked her. 
She rose from the desk and remarked 
brightly : 
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“You're welcome. It’s a pleasure to” 
write a letter in his private office.” She 
looked at Jerrold R. “I enjoyed it very 


- much, I assure you.” She laughed and 


went out. 

“That’s one on you, Scott,” laughed 
Stuart. The two men went out together, 

Gertrude came back into the office, 
and was not there a half minute when 
Jack came in. 

“T have something awfully important 
to say to you,” he whispered. 

“What is it?” she asked, smiling. 

“T love you more and more every 
minute!” he announced dramatically. 

“Look out!” cautioned Gertrude, 
pointing towards the door. 

“I don’t care. He has to know pretty 
soon, now, and I’m ready to explode any 
minute.” She went up to him and put 
her hand on his shoulder, and looked 
at him. “If you'll give me just one little 
kiss,” he whispered, “I think I can hold 
out till the day’s over. Gee, it’s nearly 
five now. I’ll take you home in the tour- 
ing car. There’s something I want to 
say to you—and to your mother.” 

He crushed her to him, stopping her 
objections with kisses, and fled. 

Jerrold R. came back into the office 
with Crane, and issued some orders. 
Crane asked if he could close up the 
office and dismiss the force, and was 
told to do so. Gertrude was about to 
go to meet Jack downstairs, when Jer- 
rold R. asked her to remain for a few 
minutes to take another letter. 

Crane went out; there was the hurry 
and bustle of the force in the outer 


office going home; but Jerrold R. re- 


mained at his desk until the lights in 
the outer offices were out, and the entire 
establishment was quiet. He sent her to 
file some letters in a cabinet. As she did 
so, he quickly snapped the lock of the 
door to the outside offices shut. Ger- 
trude heard the lock snap and turned 
quickly, but said nothing. 

This time, however, Jerrold R. 
wasted but little time with prelimi- 
naries, 


Jack grew impatient waiting down- 
stairs, and finally took the elevator up 
to the office to find out why Gertrude 
was taking such a long time. As he 
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" stepped out of the elevator shaft, he 
heard a piercing scream, and fumbling 
for his key, opened the private door to 
his stepfather’s office and rushed in. 

He found Gertrude on her knees on 
the floor by her desk, clinging to it for 
support, her hair half down, her sailor 
blouse pulled to one side, exposing one 
bare white shoulder. ; 

Scott wheeled to face Jack, his hair 
rumpled, his eyes wild. 

‘ack stood stock still, his face white. 

“What’s the matter here?”’-he de- 
manded. 

“None of your business!” shouted 
Jerrold R. menacingly, glaring at him 
like a caged animal. 

“What were you doing—to—with— 
that girl?” 

“That’s no concern of yours!” The 
elder man snarled nastily. “Go home: 
we'll settle this when we’re alone.” 

Jack’s young face settled into a mask 
of flint. 

“We'll settle this right now. Gertrude, 
what happened ?” 

She rose slowly to her feet, pulling 
her blouse to her throat, her hands 
trembling. Pitifully she told the whole 
story—how Jerrold R. had tried to kiss 
her and make love to her and she had 
resisted him time and time again, terror 
stricken, however, at the thought of 
quitting her work, thinking always of 
the mother and the two little brothers 
who had to be taken care of. 

Jack could “scarcely contain himself. 
Dramatically, Jerrold R. whipped ten 
dollars out of his pocket and gave it 
to Gertrude, telling her she was dis- 
charged. As dramatically, when Jack 
told him that he was going to marry 
Gertrude, he picked up his stick and 
smashed the glass door on which was 
written, “Scott & Son.” 

Then he turned on Gertrude, ignor- 
ing his stepson, who stood stock still 
glaring at him, with clenched fists. 

“You take my advice and let that 
youngster alone!” he said to her, his 
breath and voice thick with anger. 
“What he said to you don’t count, and 
if he has anything to do with you, I'll 
strip him so he wont have carfare. He'll 
change his tune before night. Don’t fool 
yourself with any wild dreams, because 


they wont come true. He hasn’t a dol- 
lar, and he'll do as I say. Now go!” 
Gertrude looked at him, turned her face 
away from Jack, and without a word, 
walked through the open door. 

Jerrold R. slammed the door shut 
and stood in front of it. 

Jack pushed him aside, tore operi the 
door, and rushed through. Outside, the 
door of the elevator clicked to. She was 
gone. 

“Where does she live?” he demanded 
of his stepfather. 

Jerrold R. laughed. 

“Tl find her—I’ll find her and I'll 
marry her,” cried Jack hysterically. “Ill 
turn the town upside down. I’ll—” 

His stepfather was rapidly recover- 
ing his self-possession. He went to the 
mirror and straightened his tie. 

“T wish you luck,” he remarked cas- 
ually. “There are five million people in 
New York.” 

“There can’t be more than fifty thou- 
sand named Meyer!” cried Jack, and 
rushed out. 


III 


WHEN poor little Gertrude arrived 
at home, and sitting down dejectedly 
on a chair in her mother’s kitchen, told 
that lady that she had lost her position 
through the fact that her employer 
wanted to make her his mistress, she 
received a reception such as she had not 
been expecting. Instead of sympathizing 
with her, commending her for being 
good, and bewailing the ill fortune that 
sent her to the employment of such a 
man, her mother berated her_ roundly 
for being such a silly little fool. 

Poverty is a hard school. A woman 
who has slaved for years over a wash- 
board may, perhaps, be pardoned some 
selfishness and considerable hardness 
of character as well as of forearm. 
After all, the job of raising three chil- 
dren is probably as big a one as run- 
ning a fair sized corporation. At any 
rate, it’s harder work. One doesn’t have 
to go to bed and have the corporation 
and then feed it and clothe it and send 
it to school. The children of one’s mind 
do not bring agony at their birth, and 
they are born full grown. 

















-Such reflections, however, did not en- 
ter into poor little Gertrude’s head. She 
just couldn’t understand. Her mother’s 
attitude agonized her. All that she 
wanted in the world was Jack; and now 
that she must lose him, even her mother 
turned against her. In her torment, she 
told of him—told that he wanted to 
marry her. 

This gave her mother’s diatribes a 
new turn. She demanded to know 
whether or not her daughter was a fool. 
She asked Gertrude if she loved Jack. 
When Gertrude admitted that she did, 
Mrs. Meyer started to put on her hat. 

She was going to a lawyer, she said, 
and either Jack would marry Gertrude 
or Mr. Scott would pay—handsomely. © 

In an agony, Gertrude promised that 
she would go to Jack at once. She was 
in the dilemma of being either the cause 
of ruining his financial standing, or his 
mother’s happiness, and being made a 
party to blackmailing his father. She 
took her hat, wearily, and went into 
the street and started for the Scott resi- 
dence. 


Jack had come home; calling up a de- 
tective agency, he told them to put all 
their men on the job of finding Ger- 
trude. He was describing her eyes to 
an amused secret service man at the 
other end of the line, when he looked 
up into them. Gertrude had been 
ushered in and stood before him. 

He jumped up from the telephone 
and gathered her in his arms. She told 
him the situation with her mother—but 
gg that she didn’t.want to ruin his 
ife. 

His arguments—interspersed with 
kisses, which were probably more ef- 
fective than his words—finally over- 
came her prejudices against being the 
cause of his downfall and the substitu- 
tion of Scott & Co. for Scott & Son. 

He hid her in a den off the drawing 
room, and searching for his mother, 
told her that. he was going to marry— 
the stenograpiier in her husband’s office. 

Jack’s mother refused to meet Ger- 
trude for a long time; but she finally 
Fave in and Jack brought Gertrude from 

er hiding place and his mother took 
her into her arms, and brought her up- 
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stairs to her room to meet Jack’s sister, 
Jack tagging along, jubilant. 

Scott brought Stuart along with him 
when he arrived. The first bit of infor- 
mation they got was that Gertrude 
and Jack were upstairs with Mrs. Scott. 
Jerrold R. felt the world sinking from 
under him. It was inconceivable that 
the girl would not tell. 

Stuart was graye. Jerrold R. was 
frantic. He walked up and down the 
room, utterly robbed of self-control. 

In the midst of this emotional cyclone 
on the part of Jerrold R., Jack came 
down the stairs. Jerrold R. shouted at 
him before he had reached the foot: 

“Where’s your mother ?” 

“Upstairs,” answered Jack shortly. 

“Where’s the girl?” 

“Gertrude? Upstairs with Mother.” 

Jack walked nonchalantly across the 
room and looked out of the window. 
Jerrold R. followed, forcing his stepson 
to turn around and listen to him. 

“It’s a fine game!” he exploded. 
“Now I want you to pay a little atten- 
tion to this! You could have had any- 
thing if you had come out in the open 
like a man: but I will not be black- 
mailed !” 

“Blackmailed !” Jack literally jumped _ 
at the word. “What are you two talking 
about !” 

Jerrold R. walked up and down the 
room, firing his words at Jack. 

“Don’t forget this! It isn’t me you’re 
fighting. It’s your mother. Don’t drive 
me to it, or I’ll walk out the front door 
and this house will come tumbling down 
about your ears. I wont be spanked into 
being good like a naughty schoolboy!” 
He stopped and glared at his stepson, 
drawing himself up to his full height. 
“IT am Jerrold R. Scott, and don’t you 
forget it! This is my house and your 
mother is my wife. Everything that goes 
here will be done as I wish! Now go up- 
stairs and tell your mother anything you 
want to!” 

Mrs. Scott had heard the last sen- 
tence. She had just appeared at the 
landing on the stairs. 

“What is there to tell me?” she asked, 
coming down the rest of the way. 

“This young man—your son—” began 
Jerrold R., “has taken the bit in his 
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teeth, just because I wont let him defy 
me and outrage me!” 

“But what has he done?” she asked, 
wonderingly. “He told me about your 
opposition to his marrying the little 
girl upstairs—” 

“Yes. And, I suppose, everything else. 
And it’s true. And I don’t propose to be 
tried like a prisoner before a judge and 
jury in my own home, either! It’s true, 
and what’s more—I’m guilty. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

Mrs. Scott clasped her hands per- 
plexedly. 

“Guilty? Why, Jerrold dear, I don’t 
understand you.” 

“What he told you is true,” persisted 
Jerrold R. frantically. “I can’t ask for- 
giveness ; I wont. It isn’t in my nature. 
If this can be forgotten—well, that will 
end it, and things will go on as though 
this had never happened. If not—if not 
—Stuart will arrange a settlement.” 

“A settlement? Stuart? Why, this is 
some terrible mystery! What—?” 

Jack interposed: “I wont have you 
going on like this,” he said to his step- 

_ father. 

He turned to his mother and took her 
arm. “All that I told you was true, 
Mother ; but that mustn’t grieve you.” 

“But there’s something else,” she per- 
sisted, puzzled. “There must have been.” 

“That girl—!” began Jerrold R. 

Jack interrupted hastily. 

“No, Mother, that was all about 
Gertrude.” 

A great light dawned on Jerrold R. 

“You mean—!” he managed to gasp 
to Jack. 

Jack looked him squarely in the eye. 

“T mean that I told my mother that 
against your better judgment I chose 
your stenographer fof my wife and 
risked breaking up my own family. You 
and Mother needn’t take up my fight. 
I will leave here to-night.” 

“Then—then you have no—nothing 

to forgive me for—anything that re- 
quires an explanation?” Jerrold R. in- 
quired faintly of his wife. 
’ “Nothing,” she answered bitterly. “I 
have my explanation. Jack is my son. I 
cannot insist on your supporting him 
further in luxury.” 

“That is all? I am to understand—” 


“You are to understand that I have 
the utmost confidence in my son, and 
that little girl upstairs may look me 
squarely in the face and call me ‘Moth- 
er.’ That is all she has asked. She shall 
do so.” 

With a bow to Stuart, she left the 
room. 

“You told her nothing?” Jerrold R. 
asked Jack incredulously. 

“I told her what you heard me repeat 
here.” 

“Nothing more?” 

‘ “That was all I had the heart to tell 
er.” 

“And you stopped me just in time to 
keep me from telling her the whole 
nasty affair myself!” 

Jerrold R. had discovered the innate 
decency of youth. 

Jack started to go. 

“Wait a minute.” Jerrold R. stopped 
him with a gesture. “Do I understand 
that you are without plans for your fu- 
ture support?” 

“Not a plan: but I’ll get by.” 

“How would you like to take the place 
of that Paris man who has caused us so 
much trouble?” _ 

“You want me to work for you?” 
asked Jack slowly. 

“For both of us—for Scott & Son.” 

“T thought that was all over.” 

“It was my gift to your mother. You 
spared her one blow. Permit me to be 
as generous. You will like it in Paris. 
The trip across will give you and your 
—bride—a pleasant honeymoon. When 
can you sail?” 

Slowly Jack came -forward. Jerrold 
R. extended his hand. Jack took it. 

“To-morrow,” he said. 

Jerrold R. turned to Stuart. 

“Stuart,” said he, “I wish you’d go 
and telephone to-night to the Y. W. C. 
A. Home and get this Wiggins woman. 
Tell her to come to my office in the 
morning.” 

“Private office?” asked Stuart. 

“Ves,” 

“Secretary—or stenographer ?” 

“Call it what you like,” replied Jer- 
rold R. “The difference has passed out 
of my life.” / 

“Thank God for small favors!” said 
Stuart fervently, reaching for his hat. 














THE LAST STRAW 


By BERTON BRALEY 


The manager beamed as he said “Good-day, 
I judge you are here with a little play; 

We make it a point to be most kind 

To unknown playwrights we chance to find; 
We're searching always for such as you 

So kindly read me your drama through!” 


When the reading was finished he said, “That’s fine; 
We will not alter a single line. 

A drama suffers in strength and tone 

Unless the author is let alone, 

So we'll put it on as it is, intact, 

With never a change in a single act!” 


Said the Leading Lady, “It seems to me 
This play is clever as it can be, 

But there’s one grave error in spite of that: 
I think my part is a trifle fat, 

So the juvenile or the ingénue 

Should have a lot of my lines to do.” 


The author gasped as the lady spoke, 
“It must be a dream,” he moaned—and woke! 




















~ Showing The Way For 
Photo-Play Writers 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES WHICH 
WILL ENDEAVOR TO MAKE 
CLEAR THE FAULTS OF MANY 
OF THE PLAYS NOW BEING 
WRITTEN AND TO POINT THE 
AVENUES TO GREATER SUCCESS 


IV—COMPLETING FHE STRUCTURAL WORK 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 


come title of your photo-play is 
PT | more than a name; it is the 
ij first physical expression of the 
soul of your idea. Some editors assert 
that the title is part of the body, a phys- 
ical advertisement, while others contend 
that it is the essence of the soul. But 
hair-splitting is a luxury for the suc- 
cessful, and we are interested only in 
one point on which both sides agree. 
And that is, that a good photo-play 
title expresses in arresting words the 
unified expression of a clever idea, 
which is the master-incident. 

There are a great many ways in which 
to express this master-incident, and it is 
with the choice of the best way that 
we have now to deal. No rule of thumb 
can ever be given for the choice of any- 
thing so elusive as a good title, any more 
than the mere reading of this series can 
make you a good photo-playwright. It 
is up to you to think. Consider your 
master-incident from every angle and 
then recollect all the titles you know. 
Let us take the titles of the two photo- 
plays mentioned in the previous article: 
“In the Coils of the Python,” and 
“Those Troublesome Tresses.” 

“In the Coils of the Python,” is a 
splendid title. It not only expresses the 
master-incident ; it does more than that: 
it connotes, indirectly suggests what 


could not otherwise be put into so few 
words. You feel the suggestion, the 
awful horror of the man, helpless, in 
the coils of a monstrous snake. It makes 
the shivers run up and down your back. 
However we may feel about “shockers,” 
we must confess that even the technique 
of the title of this play is clever. 

In “Those Troublesome Tresses,” we 
have a weaker title, and yet, it is really 
not bad. It expresses the master-inci- 
dent, arouses curiosity and suggests 
comedy, but the alliteration is a rather 
cheap device. 

You have felt in these titles some- 
thing more than the mere words or the 
master-incidents they represent, and you 
must strive to get that ethereal “some- 
thing more” into the title you are choos- 
ing for your play. To enumerate the 
different classes of titles possible in 
photo-play writing would be only a 
waste of space; the only points to be 
borne in mind are clearly given above. 
But there are a few “don’ts” which we 
feel compelled to force home. 

Above all things, don’t try to be funny 
in a title. 

Don’t attempt to be sentimental. 

Be clever enough to differentiate be- 
tween sentiment and sentimentality. 

Don’t give the whole play away in 
the title. 
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But, on the other hand, you must be 
specific enough to foreshadow your 
master-incident, to suggest something 
vivid. 

And don’t—please don’t—use a title 
like “Twelve O’Clock and Vengeance Is 
Mine.” It is not dramatic, not even 
melodramatic. It is a half-brother to 
“He Shot Her in Her Wedding Gown.” 

Make your title inviting. 

Make it explain a little, but promise 
more. 

You have concentrated your mind on 
your central idea; you have worked the 
entire story out in your mind, and have 
embodied the whole in the few short 
words of your title. There is little 
chance then that you. will not adhere 
consistently to your story all the way 
through. 

‘However, some writers declare that 
after they have written their plays, even 
a better title than the one chosen will 
suggest itself. Still, it is safe to say 
that even though you may arrive at a 
better title after your play has been put 
on paper, the preliminary thought you 
have given the matter of title has really 
been invaluable, and until motion-pi¢- 
ture play-writing has become a sort of 
second nature, the method outlined 
above is the best to follow. When you 
become an expert, it will be largely a 
matter of personal choice. 


Having chosen your title, you are 
now ready to put your play on paper. 
Write your name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner of the first page, 
and in the middle of the page, write the 
title of your play, leaving a good mar- 
gin from the top. Below the title, write 
the word “Synopsis.” 

In writing your synopsis, remember 
that the editor of a moving picture com- 
pany is busy: make your synopsis as 
short as is consistent with a clear, con- 
cise and comprehensive telling. Tell the 
story clearly and completely, but con- 
fine it to not more than three hundred 
words. 

The majority of editors confess that 
nine out of ten of the scenarios they 
buy are bought on the strength of the 
synopsis. It bears repeating, then, to 
caution you to express your original 


and clever idea in short, clear words 
and sentences which compress the story 
into less than three hundred words. 
Remember, if you do not do this, the 
editor may grow weary of reading your 
scenario, place it in the stamped envel- 
ope and return it to you. 

To the editor the synopsis generally 
is the only thing worth while, because 
experience has taught him that the 
scenario will most likely have to be re- 
written anyway. Sometimes, it is true, 
an editor may scent an idea not ex- 
pressed in the synopsis, and search la- 
boriously through the scenario for it, 
but if he buys the ’script after that trial, 
the idea must be a mighty good one. 
Take care of your synopsis, and your 
sale will take care of itself. 

Your synopsis written, write nothin 
else upon that page. Lay it aside an 
take a fresh piece of paper. Once and 
for all, remember to write your name 
and address and the title of your play 
on every separate page. This is insur- 
ance against loss and regret. On the 
second sheet, write “Cast of Char- 
acters,” and under this, write the name 
and relationships. of each principal 
character. 

In choosing names for your char- 
acters, bear the “Don’ts” given for titles 
firmly in mind and exercise due re- 
straint. Make the names simple for 
plain people, a bit eccentric for eccen- 


‘tric characters, manly for your hero, 


and sweetly feminine for your heroine; 
but do not try to show race by foolish 
or insolently funny names; try to make 
the names of your characters honestly 
appropriate. 

The number of principal characters 
should be as few as possible, to tell your 
story; never more than six or eight. 
The reason for this is easily seen. You 
do not have words by which to identify 
your characters or their relations to 
each other and the plot; therefore, too 
many characters confuse an audience, 
and the producing companies look with 
disfavor on any play requiring a large 
number of principal characters, because 
of the expense. 

Drama is sometimes defined as a 
clash of wills; without question, it is a 
conflict of plans—cross-purposes. The 
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first acid test you must apply to your 
play is the query, “Why?” Why is one 
character to do this thing, and another 
character that thing? Instantly, after 
your title has flashed from the screen, 
the action of your plot must begin, and 
you must tell the audience all the facts 
out of which your story evolves. There 
must be nothing left untold. In a 
novel, you may go back and tell some 
things, but the physical form of the 
photo-play is such that you cannot go 
back and tell anything at all. You must 
tell everything at the very beginning 
and you must tell it all so clearly, that 
there can be no mistake. To do this 
plainly, the identity of the characters 
and their relations one to another must 
be instantly made apparent. 

Each moving picture character must 
have some striking characteristic to 
stamp it for what it is, even in manu- 
script. You must not only show spe- 
cial characters by what those characters 
do, but also by the way in which they 
do it. 

A grocer looks like any other man 
away from his grocery store, or without 
a basket of groceries under his arm. If 
you show the grocer in his shop, you 
must show whether he is the proprietor. 
A clerk would wait on customers, but 
only the owner would order the clerks 


about. The same is true of any other 


trade or business. The professional 
man is stamped by the books, or papers 
he carries, and by locating him in his 
office, or by his actions; a doctor feels 
a pulse, and a lawyer offers a legal 
document which stamps him with his 
identity, and at the same time shows 
why he is there in the scene. A young 
man kisses a gray-haired woman; we 
have the identity—mother and son. A 
little girl runs up to the young man with 
outstretched arms: daughter, father 
and grandmother. Lovers are pro- 
claimed by their. attitudes toward each 
other, as are rivals in the presence of 
the loved one. It is true that some 
characters are indicated by their cos- 
tumes—cowboys, soldiers, policemen, 
and the like, but location in distinguish- 
ing setting is free from mistake, and the 
attitudes and actions of one toward an- 
other will then show forth their rela- 


tions in your battle of cross purposes. 

The private nature of each dramatic 
character must likewise be shown in its 
proper place by the performer’s actions. 
In the spoken drama, a man’s character 
is often forecast by what others say 
about him. In the photo-play, you do 
not write one word of dialogue, and 
each character is what he himself must 
show by his actions. Furthermore, the 
compression demanded of the photo- 
play makes it imperative that every trait 
of character except the one involved in 
the plot shall be practically eliminated 
and that plot-predominating trait be 
made to stand out clearly defined and 
not left to surmise. 

Very probably you have been think- 
ing that the short cut through all this 
bothersome stamping of characters lies 
in the “Leader,” “Insert,” or “sub-title” 
you remember so vividly cut into pic- 
ture scenes. That method is a disas- 
trous and fast-dying method of annoy- 
ing your audience and killing your 
story. : 

Never use explanatory words, if by 
any other means you can accomplish 
your purpose and get your effect. 

Economy of film and consequently 
clearness of portrayal by action are the 
prime virtues in a good scenario writer. 
People do not go to picture-shows to 
read explanatory inserts like “Percy 
tells Gwendoline he loves her.” They 
pay to be entertained by pictures tell- 
ing their own stories, and inserted 
words break the interest; further, they 
rob the stories of atmosphere and hyp- 
notic plausibility. Some day, sub-titles 
and inserts will not be used in pictures, 
because the art will then be understood 
so thoroughly that inserts will be un- 
necessary. 

If you can’t tell your story without 
the help of explanatory inserts—and 
it is not a crime if you can’t—use the 
insert as sparingly as possible. Scheme 
and contrive with a view to using as 
few leaders as possible. Make the in- 
serts as short in number of words as 
possible. For every word in the leader, 
one foot of film is run, so that the audi- 
ence may have time to read it all. 
Therefore, brevity is a gain of film for 
your pictured story and ah economy of 
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the attention demanded of an audience. 

Censorship rules forbid the presenta- 
tion of scenes showing how burglary is 
committed, but you may show a burglar 
at a door and then show him inside the 
house. The same ban is placed on pic- 
turing a murder, but you may show 
your villain drawing and fighting: and 
then show him standing over the body 
of the man lying still on the floor. In 
such incidents, which will be treated at 
greater length later, it will be wise for 
the ambitious author to find clever, and, 
above all, new ways of presenting the 
old things. 

Your story is forecast, therefore, in 
that first instant your pictures begin 
to move. You tell the facts and all the 
facts out of which the story evolves. 
You tell them in terms of action, in the 
followimg physical form, the bodily 
structure of the photo-play: 

In the middle of a new page, write 
the word, “Scenario.” Beginning a 
new line at the extreme left, you write 
“Scene 1:” Then write “Parlor Scene,” 
“Office Scene,” or whatever- your first 
scene is. On the next line, directly 
under the name of your first scene, you 
begin your play. It will look something 
like this upon your fresh page: 


SCENARIO: 
SCENE I! PARLOR SCENE: 


John enters—May takes hat and 
cane and exits—John strolls toward 
divan, sees framed photograph on piano, 
picks it up caressingly, kisses it, looks 
cautiously around and slips picture into 
right hand inner pocket. Ruth enters, 
holding out both hands to John, etc., 
etc. 


SCENE 2: STREET; FRONT OF HOUSE: 


Door opens; Ruth and John come out 
on porch and walk slowly down steps, 
talking animatedly; John slips on step, 
falls, and slides to bottom, etc., etc. 

_ If you must have an insert, write it 
in, in this way: 











INSERT: “JOHN’S ROOM-MATE PLAYS A 
JOKE.” (Five Words.) 

BAcK TO SCENE: (Then go on with the 

action of story). 
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' At the end of your final scene, write 
the word, “FINALE.” 

The “Suggestions for Writers of 
Motion-Picture Plays” prepared by the 
Manuscript Department of the Kinema- 
color Company of America, giving in 
detail that concern’s model form of 
synopsis and scenario, is well worth 


reproducing here, not only for what it 


- contain, but for its omissions as 
well. 

Its cardinal virtue is simplicity, but 
we question as to whether or not this 
very point does not defeat its own ends, 
We have stated before in this article 
that most photo-plays are bought on the 
strength of the synopsis, and that the 
scenario is secondary, but we want to 
say right now that this is because writ- 
ers have not known how to prepare 
scenarios, scene plots, etc., in such a 
way that they would be a help, instead 
of a positive hindrance. Therefore, if 
you should sell one photo-play because 
of its clever idea shown in the synopsis, 
you will find greater favor with both 
editors and producers, if you show an 
inclination to make their work easier. 
What playwright. of any note would 
think of writing a mere outline of his 
idea for a play, and submitting it to a 
Broadway producer, expecting him to 
call in a professional “doctor” to write 
the dialogue and the action. It is ex- 
actly the same thing when you send in 
a synopsis and an ill gotten-up scenario 
and no scene plot. 

Then there is the monetary consider- 
ation. Certainly a workman who turns 
out a product that is perfectly finished, 
should and does receive greater remu- 
neration tharr the one who is slipshod in 
his methods. 

If motion-picture editors and pro- 
ducers have become discouraged be- 
cause the majority of the manuscripts 
submitted are done so crudely and with 
such show of amateurish hands, that 
is no reason why you should continue 
to fortify them in their stand. Rather, 
make a careful study of the correct 
way in which to prepare your manu- 
script and become known for your tech- 
nique. And technique, as applied to 
motion-pictures, is not a thing to be 
laughed at either. 
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Now read over this sample form of 
the Kinemacolor Company: 
(Name and address of author) 


WAR AND PEACE 
SYNOPSIS: 


Hugh Deming, a young Northerner, 
visiting in the South in the early sixties, 
meets Sidney Carey of Virginia, and is 
invited to the latter’s house. 

Hugh becomes enamored of Alicia 
Carey, Sidney’s sister, and she accepts 
his attentions. 

A ball is given at the Carey mansion, 
and in the midst of the merry-making, 
a young man enters with news that war 
has been declared. Four years later, 
Hugh has returned South as Captain in 
- the Federal army. A spy is reported 
within the lines—Hugh is placed in 
command of a detachment to search for 
the spy. The search leads to the house 
of the Careys, where the spy is sup- 
posed to be hidden. 

Hugh gives orders to the men to 
enter the house, at which the Carey 
family protest. The spy is concealed in 
an old wardrobe. Hugh gives orders 
to shoot. Alicia opens the door of 
the wardrobe and discovers spy, who 
proves to be Sidney. He is arrested, 
taken out, and ordered to be shot. 

As the Sergeant starts to bandage 
Sidney’s eyes, a declaration of peace is 
proclaimed. Sidney rushes home, where 
there is genérai rejoicing. 

After the war, the Careys receive 
Hugh warmly. Alicia is cold; there- 
fore, Hugh is disconsolate. The father 
of Alicia says, “No man is worthy who 
does not do his duty.” Alicia’s love for 
Hugh is too strong to withstand the 
pleadings of her dear ones and finally 
she capitulates. 


* SCENARIO: 
ScENE I. 


Sup-TITLE: “THE NoRTHERNERS.” 


Village sidewalk: High white picket 
fence—Hugh Deming, the Northerner, 
and another young man stroll in—dress 
the period of the sixties. Another 
young man passes them, Hugh’s com- 


*This specimen “scenario” should be 
typewritten “single space.” 





panion bowing to him. He looks after 
Hugh as though he were a stranger. 


SCENE 2. 


Fence and gate in front of Carey 
house: Hugh and companion enter— 
another young man and two women 
(crinoline) pass, Hugh’s companion 
bowing to them. The women look 
after Hugh; Sidney Carey, a young 
Southerner, enters, opposite direction. 
Hugh’s companion introduces him to 
Sidney, who invites them in. They exit, 


gate. 
ScENE 3. 


Gounds of an old Southern mansion; 
chairs and tables under tree ; tea-service 
on table: Mrs. Carey, elderly Southern 
lady, and Alicia Carey, pretty girl, 
seated, embroidering and _ reading. 
Sidney and the young man enter 
with Hugh. Sidney introduces Hugh 
to his mother and sister. Carey 
Senior, an elderly, ceremonious South- 
ern gentleman, enters from veranda of 
house, followed by an old negro servant 
carrying tray with material for a mint 
julep. Hugh is introduced to old 
Carey, who invites the young man to 
join him in a mint julep. They laugh- 
ingly say that they will take tea. Hugh 
sits by Alicia, who shows him her book 
—Mrs. Carey pours tea. When tea is 
offered them, they are so absorbed that 
they do not notice it—the others laugh. 
Old Carey drinks his julep; the others 
drink tea. 


ScENE 4. 


Pretty exterior: 
walk through. 


SCENE 5. 

Ball-room in Carey mansion ; Conser- 
vatory in back; negro musicians in 
conservatory. Two or three couples (all 
evening dress) stroll by conservatory. 
Hugh and Alicia enter, he very de- 
voted, she accepting his attentions. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey enter. Musicians 
play a little (signal for quadrille). 
Three other couples, with Hugh and 
Alicia, form a quadrille—Sidney in this 
—they dance a figure or two. 


Hugh and Alicia 





Scene 6. 


SUB-TITLE: 
Wak.” 


Ball-room in Carey mansion—in the 
midst of another figure, a young man 
in a dusty riding-suit runs in, waves 
telegram and announces that war has 
been declared. All gather around him 
—Alicia exits. 

While they are excitedly discussing 
the matter, Alicia returns with a Con- 
federate flag. Hugh turns away. The 
other men cheer. Alicia tufns eagerly 
to Hugh, who shakes his head sadly and 
says he must fight for the North. 
Alicia and the others form on one side 
of the stage—Hugh exits. 


SCENE 7. 

Pretty exteriot—Enter Hugh and 
Alicia—show delicate love scene—fare- 
well—Alicia deeply affected. 
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Scene 8. 
SuB-TITLE: “Four YEARS LATER; 
HucGu Returns A CAPTAIN.” 


Exterior of large army tent: table 
and telegraph instrument in tent, near 
front. Operator in uniform at instru- 
ment—Major sitting on camp-stool in 
front of tent—Sentry pacing near by. 
Operator gives message to Major, who 
reads its contents. Sentry indicates 
that some one is coming. Half a dozen 
privates, a sergeant and a bugler stroll 
on, opposite directions, and look off, 
with others. Hugh (captain’s uniform) 
and a private ride on, dismount and 
salute. Hugh hands Major a paper— 
Major reads it and tells men Hugh is in 
command—all salute—Hugh sits with 
Major and begins to look over mes- 
sages. 


SCENE 9. 


Sus-TITLE: “HuGu CALts on His OLp 
FRIENDS.” 


Old gateway; Alicia’s father, shab- 
bily dressed, leaning over gate, smoking 
pipe. Hugh enters—greets him. With 
the hospitable manner of a Southern 
gentleman, Alicia’s father invites Hugh 
to enter. Exit. 
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SCENE 10, 

Sitting-room: Mrs. Carey discovered 
embroidering—Alicia enters—speaks to 
her ; old negro servant enters excitedly, — 
indicates some one is coming. Alicia’s 
father enters with Hugh—general 
greetings. 
SCENE II. 


Sus-T1ITLE: “A Spy REPORTED WITHIN — 
THE LINES.” 
Tent: Sergeant, operator and sen- 

try discovered. Operator gets message. 

Reports to Sergeant, who reads it. 

SCENE 12, 


Pretty exterior with bench: Love 
scene between Hugh and Alicia. 


SCENE 13. 
Tent: Sergeant calls—bugler -enters 
—alarm sounded—general confusion. 


Same as Twelve: Hugh hears bugle ~~ 
—indicates he must go; he exits, leav= 
ing Alicia. 


SCENE 15. 

Tent: Hugh enters—sergeant ex- 
plains about message—Hugh gives or- 
ders. Then detachments are sent in dif- ~ 
ferent directions—Hugh remains on 
scene. 

Scene 16. 

Sus-TITLE: “THE Spy 1s ALticta’s 
BROTHER.” . 
Woods: 

through. 


SCENE 17. 

Same as Twelve: Alicia discovered 
—Sidney enters—makes himself known 
to Alicia—she exits with him. 





































Sidney stealthily passes 


ScENE 18. 
Woods: detachment of soldiers — 
passes through looking for Sidney. 


ScENE 19. 
Exterior of house: Alicia and Sid- 
ney go into house. 


SCENE 20. 
Bedroom: Alicia and Sidney enter 
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he starts to tell her about being pur- 
“sued. She offers her assistance. 


SCENE 21. 


_ Exterior of house: Detachment of 
soldiers enters—searching. 


' Bedroom: Alicia and Sidney hear 
Noise, run to window, see soldiers. She 
_ conceals him ir wardrobe and exits. 


E 23. 


‘Exterior of house: Soldiers discov- 
-ered—enter Alicia—they demand to 
“search the house—she refuses—Ser- 
geant dispatches man to get Hugh. 


SCENE 24. 
~ Tent: Man enters—tells Hugh about 
procedure—Hugh exits with man. 


ScENE 25. 


Exterior of house: Alicia and men 
discovered—enter Hugh and soldiers. 
‘Sergeant explains to Hugh—Alicia 
denies ‘all knowledge—Hugh orders 
men to enter house—Alicia offended. 
SCENE 26. 

Sitting-room: Hugh and Alicia en- 
ter—followed by men—she indicates 
no one is there. Sergeant insists upon 
searching further—Hugh consents— 
they exit. 


SCENE 27. 

Bedroom: All enter—look through 
both rooms—find wardrobe locked— 
‘ask her for key—she denies knowledge 
- of it—Sergeant wants more informa- 
tion—insists—Hugh refuses—orders 
men out—as they are about to go, 


Alicia gives a sigh of relief. Hugh sus- - 


" pects—stops them—orders her to open 
door—she refuses—orders men to aim 
—Alicia throws herself in front of the 
‘wardrobe. Enter Sidney from ward- 
robe. He is arrested and exits with sol- 
diers—Alicia begs for mercy—Hugh 
refuses and exits. 


Scene 28. 

erence 

Sus-TitteE: “Sunrise. THe Spy To 
Be Sor.” 


Tent: The flaps of the tent are down. 
Hugh enters from tent—looks at watch. 





Sergeant, men and bugler enter with 
Sidney, whose hands are bound. Hugh 
hands Sergeant paper—speaks regret- 
fully to Sidney. Alicia and her father 
enter—Carey protests to Hugh and 
Alicia speaks imploringly to him. Sid- 
ney intercedes and begs them to go. 
They bid him good-by and exit, in 
despair. Men with carbines march off 
with Sidney and Sergeant. 


SCENE 29. 

Grove: Men, Sergeant and Sidney 
march on+-Sergeant places Sidney in 
front of men. 


SCENE 30. 

Exterior of house: Mrs. Carey and 
negro servant discovered. Alicia and 
her father enter and break the bad 
news. The women weep—the grieved 
man tries to comfort them and leads 
them toward the house. 


SCENE 31. 

Same as 29: Sergeant starting to put 
bandage over Sidney’s eyes—Sidney re- 
fuses to have it—Sergeant draws away 
from him—gives orders to men—who 
fall in close line and prepare to shoot. 


SCENE 32. 


SuB-TITLE: 
PEACE.”’ 


Tent: Hugh sitting on camp stool— 
operator receiving message—cries to 
Hugh that it is the “Declaration of 
Peace.” Hugh orders bugler to blow 
signal and sentry to get horse. This is 
quickly done—Hugh grasps message 
and rides away. 


SCENE 33. 

Grove: Sergeant gives orders—men 
raise guns to shoot—Sergeant hears 
bugle—turns—undecided. Sees Hugh 
—tells men—who turn and look. Hugh 
dashes on—waving message. Men re- 
joice—Sidney is released, and he and 

ugh shake hands. 


SCENE 34. 

Exterior of house: Hugh and Sid- 
ney enter—Sidney tries to persuade 
Hugh to go into house—he refuses— 
Sidney enters alone. 
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SCENE 35. 

Sitting-room: Alicia and parents dis 
covered weeping—enter Sidney—gen- 
eral surprise—explanation and rejoic- 
ing—Sidney tells his father to get Hugh 
—father exits. 


SCENE 36. 

Exterior of house: Mr. Carey en- 
ters—shakes hands with Hugh—takes 
him into house. 


ScENE 37. 

Sitting-room: Mr. Carey enters with 
Hugh—mother greets him warmly. 
Alicia refuses to accept his hand— 
Hugh, humiliated, exits. Sidney tells 
Alicia how Hugh saved his life—her 
father goes to her. 


SCENE 38. 
Sus-TITLE: “No MAN 1s WortHY WHO 
Doers Not Do His Duty?” 


Same as 37: Alicia’s father convinces 
her of the truth of the above sub-title. 


SCENE 39. 
Gate or pretty exterior: Hugh enters 
—disconsolate—Alicia enters—recon- 
ciliation. 
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It will be noted from the above form, 
first of all, that it does not give the 
cast of characters, separately. To this 
extent then, we would advise the initial 
departure from the Kinemacolor Com- 
pany’s outline. It is always best to 
give the cast of characters, as that at 
least will save the editor or re-write 
man the trouble of digging from the 
synopsis the “persons” of the play. 

Secondly, there is no “scene plot” 
given. Reading over the above sce- 
nario carefully, you will note that while 
there are thirty-nine scenes, the num- 
ber of “sets” is much fewer. For in- 
stance: the set, “Exterior of house” 
is shown in Nos. Nineteen, Twenty-one, 
Twenty-three, Twenty-five, Thirty, 
Thirty-one, Thirty-four and Thirty-six. 
The “Tent” is in Eight, Thirteen, 
Eleven, Fifteen, Twenty-four, Twenty- 
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eight and Thirty-two. “Ball Room,’ 
Five and Six. “Bed Room,” Twen 
Twenty-two, Twenty-seven, and “S 
ting-Room,” Ten, Twenty-six, Thi 
five, Thirty-seven and Thirty-eight. 
Now all of the pictures in any one 
“set” are taken one after the other, as 
will be shown in the chapter, entitled 
“Making the Photo-Play.” If you do 
not include a scene plot, then the di- 
rector or one of his assistants must take 
the trouble to do it, so there is another 
point in favor of the careful and con- 
Sscientious writer. 
Another thing worth remembering is 
that if you should write a “costume” or 
a “period” play, not only give the date 
of the action, but describe the settings 
carefully and especially details of dress. 
It will be helpful to the director in pho- 
to-plays of this nature, if you add a 
note telling him where he can obtain 
literature telling of the period you write 
about, or paintings or old plates. It is 
quite possible that he will be more fa- 
miliar with this matter than you are, — 
but he is not above taking suggestions, 
and very often they are of great value 
in assisting him to make your photo- 
play a better production. 










































So, write your synopsis. Then list 
your cast of characters, with your short 
descriptive notes. Note below this, the 
scenes in which the less important char- - 
acters appear, and follow with your 
scene plot. The scenario should fol- 
low this, and any really necessary ex- 
planatory notes may be placed at the 
end. : 

But be careful that your explanatory 
notes are of real value and_ helpful. 
One of the present writers read an ac- 
cepted ’script which had been submitted 
by a successful writer of photo-plays. 
The play had, as two characters, a city 
dude and a country bumpkin. Imagine ~ 
our surprise when we read at the end 
that really humorous effects could be 
had if the city dude were dressed fop- 
pishly, and the country boy like a 
“Rube.” Wouldn’t you call that carry-— 
ing coals to Newcastle? 

You may be troubled to know how 
long to make each scene, but you will 
find your problem solved if you will test — 
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length of each scene by its impor- 

ce; the more important a scene, the 

wer it should be. Although the aver- 

we scene takes half a minute, the 
a of any of your scenes will de- 
ey upon the purpose for which you 
“have used it. But a good rule is always 
write short scenes in preference to 

ones. 

As your first scene. forecasts your 
“story, tells all the facts out of which 
your main incident evolves, each suc- 
geeding scene must have a direct relation 
to those facts and to that main incident 
‘and carry the story clearly forward 
‘with ever-increasing interest to the 
Climax and its dénouement. It is like 
playing with dolls on strings; you show 
the audience the strings, then tie the 
Strings in an interesting way, into a 
knot, which is your climax, and then 
untie the strings again, leaving your 
dolls in different relations to each other. 

_ The one big thing to remember is to 
Suggest, in each scene, more to come in 
' the next scene: to keep the audience in 
a state of tense expectancy and increas- 
' ing interest by a succession of real hu- 
~ man thrills that culminate in your main 


incident in one great, big, chair-grip- 
ping thrill—and, if you can, to give them 
a surprise in the ending of the last 
scene, 

Now let us say that you have written 
Finale at the end of your last 
page. Your story is finished. Your 
play is done. Before you fold the 
pages not more than twice, and slip 
them in an envelope, it will be the 
height of wisdom to go over the play 
once more, very carefully. First ask 
yourself if there is any scene that you 
can leave out without marring the 
whole—then, if there is a single char- 
acter or a part of any’scene that might 


be eliminated without weakening the 


scene. If you have the slightest doubt 
about the contributing force of any 
character, part of any scene, or even a 
whole scene, give yourself the benefit 
of the doubt and leave it out. For a 
good plot is one so perfect that nothing 
vital has been left out and nothing not 
vital has been left in. 

If your play stands this acid test, 
relentlessly applied, you have a scenario 
that is sound, and you are now ready 
for the market. 











THIS series offarticles is designed to be helpful to 

the many writers who are desirous of turning their 
attention to the relatively new profession of photo- 
play-writing. The next paper in the series, entitled, 
“The Clearing House for your Wares,” will appear in 
the June issue of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 












































































T IS wise to form a stock com- 
pany when forming a stock 
company, because if the stock 
company is unsuccessful, the 
stock company can only be 
held for the amount for which 

it is formed. 

It is not wise to farm a stock 
company to a farmer-showman, for 
4 the reason that if the farmer does 
7 not come across to see the farmer- 
; showman’s show, the farmer-show- 
man is not likely to come across to 
you, the showman. 





What’s become of the fellow who 
used to get killed as an old man in 
the first act, count up the receipts 
in the second, and return as the long 
lost son in the last. 





MENIAL THEATRICAL 
DEFINITIONS 


Maid: A person who inserts her- 
self in stage entrances and dressing- 
rooms, helping make quick changes 
quicker. 

Matron: One who massages aisle 
and foyer carpets, removes gum 
from the backs of orchestra chairs 
and ‘indulges in that sweeping form 
of physical exercise known as scrub- 
bing. It is the matron’s duty also 
to collect slightingly-used programs 
and rehabilitate those whose condi- 
tion warrants a second appearance, 
thereby adding to the increment of 
the chap who runs the program. 
Programs are not always first run. 





One of the virtues in being a 
Salome dancer is that you don’t 
have to attend dress rehearsals. 





Not long ago Robert Mantell gave 
a performance of “Hamlet” in Mo- 
bile. The resident manager of the 
theatre where Mr. Mantell appeared 
complimented him. 

“Thank you very much,” said the 
actor in accepting the praise, “but I 
feel our production would have been 
further enhanced. by another Grave 
Digger.” 








SAGE STAGE STUFF 


By O. M. Samuel 


“Ef its ’nother grave digger yo’ 
all wants,” put in the theatre’s col- 
ored porter, “mebbe I could ’sist 
yo’. I’s de sexton of Mobile’s Bap- 
tist cemetery.” 





THEATRICAL. REQUISITES 

AND THEIR PRO- 
GENITORS 

Stage Whisky—James Thornton. 

Art—The Cherry Sisters. 

Repression—Eva Tanguay. 

Tights—Emma Janvier. 

“East Lynne”’—Corse Payton. 





Arthur White, manager of the 
Orpheum Theatre in New Orleans, 
is a strict sanitarian and a great 
stickler for publicity. He has his 
own cup at the barber shop he pat- 
ronizes. The cup reposes in a rack 
in a conspicuous place, along with 
the cups of others. His name for- 
merly appeared on it. The other day 
he blotted out his name and placed 
in its stead: “Always a Good Show 
at the Orpheum.” 





It wouldn’t be a bad idea for the 
managers_ presenting “The Last 

ays of. Pompeii” pictures to give 
away Pompeian Massage Cream as 
souvenirs. 





_ Many a quick-change artist started 
in life as a busy cashier. 





STOCK NOTATIONS 
Stock Loans— 

Borrowed lines. 

Borrowed business. 

Borrowed furniture. 

Borrowed costumes. 

Stock Why’s— 

Why must the soubrette sing? 

Why must the company cross the 
stage singly and bow? 

Why must emotion be expressed 
by hurried contracting and ex- 
panding of the chest? 

Why must the leading man ahem 
so often? 




















fittte Stores 
of the New Plays 


THUMBNAIL SKETCHES, GIVING JUST 
THE Most DESIRABLE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE RECENTLY PRODUCED PLAYS. 


(ADDITIONAL 


“LITTLE STORIES” WILL 


BE FOUND IN THE PICTORIAL SECTION 
INBTHE FRONT OF THIS MAGAZINE) 


“THE LAST RESORT” 
By George Scarborough 


CHARACTERS 

Charles N. Greene 

Senator Richard Osborne..... wine a 
George Fawcett 
Julia Blanc 
Richard Barbee 
Wilson Melrose 
George Wilson 
Olive Wyndham 
Arthur Edwards 
Justice Haskell........... B. R. Graham 
Ruth Findlay 
George Backus 


Maggie Ryan 
Billy Ellison 
Sheridan Holt 


Burns 


Bessie Jennings 

Justice Alexander 
Chief Justice Macon Mark Price 
Kennedy Albert Hyde 
Thomas Wilson........... J. C. Fenton 


=r HE case of Maggie Ryan 
agairist one of the railroads, 
iL a case for damages, coming 


up, Senator Osborne, counsel for the 
road, sees to it that Prendergast, a 
trial judge who is his creature, is slated 
to preside at the trial. Sheridan Holt, 
Mrs. Ryan’s lawyer, and a man of 
great wealth who practices law largely 
for love of the work and to do good, 
asks that his plea that his case is ready 
for trial be withdrawn. 

This motion being denied by the 
Judge at a nod from the Senator, Holt 
demands the withdrawal. Being threat- 
ened with being in contempt, he never- 
theless, when asked for his reasons, 
Z eg to accuse the Judge to his 
' face of corruption and of being in ca- 
hoots with the defense. For this he is 
promptly remanded to jail in contempt, 
~ and the case is finally continued. 


While in jail, Holt is nominated for 
Governor by the People’s Party. 

In the meantime, Frances Ellison, a 
reporter, with whom Holt is in love, 
gets wind of the fact that Senator Os- 
borne is to meet the judges of the 
Appellate Court in the private consult- 
ing rooms of the court, and hides her- 
self there in the telephone booth to 
overhear the conversation. She hears 
Osborne dictate the judgment to be 
handed down against Holt. She is then 
discovered in the booth. Although the 
Chief Justice, who discovers the mat- 
ter and is disgusted, does what he can 
for her, she is sentenced to jail for 
five years for housebreaking, on the 
eve of Holt’s election. 

This nearly breaks Holt. The news 
is brought to him by Senator Osborne 
in his cell in prison, where he is watch- 
ing the returns showing his victo 
that are being thrown on the wall of his 
cell from across the street, and he is 
about to agree to resign as Governor 
if the Senator will order the girl’s re- 
lease, when the Chief Justice appears, 
and constituting the cell as his Court, 
by a-technicality takes both Holt and 
Miss Ellison under the jurisdiction of 
his court and releases them on bail, 
thus foiling Osborne—who, inciden- 
tally, is simultaneously arrested on 
charges preferred by the Chief Justice 
himself, and is relegated to jail without 
bail. 

Thus the newly elected Governor and 
the girl he loves walk forth from prison 
free and happy at last. 

(Produced by George Scarborough.) 
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“DADDY LONG LEGS” 
By Jean Webster 


, LEADING CHARACTERS 
Jervis Pendleton....Frederick Truesdell 


James McBride..... Charles Trowbridge 
ES ae ae Ruth Chatterton 
Miss Pritchard........ Jennie A. Eustace 


Ethel Martin 
Julia Pendleton..... Agnes Heron Miller 


Jupy Axssott was the drudge of the 
John Grier home for foundlings, where 
she had grown up amidst cheerless sur- 
roundings which had not dulled the 
edge of her wit. Nor had the austere 
home dimmed the day-dreams in which 
little Judy saw herself a great author, 
with friends and happy surroundings. 

Jervis Pendleton was a man of 
wealth, with sociological leanings. He 
had sent two boys from the Home to 
college, and his friend, Miss Pritchard, 
wished to induce him to give Judy a 
chance in the world. 

Jervis and Miss Pritchard visited the 
John Grier home, of which he was a 
trustee, and when things went wrong 
with Judy and she rebelled, Jervis was 
aroused and decided to give her a 
chance in the world. He arranged for 
her to go to a fashionable college and 
have pretty frocks and spending money 
and all the things she had seen only in 
the air-castles she had built in the lonely 
nights. She was not to know the name 
of her benefactor, but she was to write 
him monthly reports of her progress. 

Grateful Judy nick-named her un- 
known friend “Daddy Long-Legs” and 
went to college. There Judy’s saucy wit 
and sparkling style made her hosts of 
friends and prosperity did not spoil her. 
She wrote long and humorous letters to 
her dear Daddy Long-Legs, and Mr. 
Pendleton became interested. and de- 
cided to visit his niece, who was her 
room-mate. Judy did not associate Mr. 
Pendleton with her benefactor, and 
soon Jervis Pendleton found his heart 
slipping from his own keeping. Perhaps 
the frequent presence of young Jim- 
mie McBride at college festivities con- 
tributed somewhat to his jealousy. 
Judy also found Pendleton strangely 
stealing into her own heart. 

For her third vacation, Judy went 
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to Lock Willow farm and Jervis 
came to visit his old nurse, who owned 
the quaint old place. Nabbed sister-in- 
law, the proud Mrs. Pendleton, came 
also, and when she found him there, she 
told Judy a few things about the im-— 
propriety of his visits and the impos- 
sibility of her marrying into the very 
superior Pendleton family. 

So Judy dismissed Jervis, who still 
thought that young McBride was his — 
successful rival; and Jervis went on a 
hunting trip—where he was accidentally 
wounded. A year later, Judy was 
graduated and decided to devote her 
life to literature. But fate, in the shape 
of the friendly Miss Pritchard, brought 
Jervis and Judy together again, and 
pretty Judy found after all that Daddy 
Long-Legs and the man she loved were 
the same person. 

(Produced by Henry Miller.) 


“SEPTEMBER MORN” 


Book by Arthur Gillespie. Music by 
Aubrey Stauffer 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Willie Bunkum............- Louis Kelso 
Rudolph Plastic.......- - ..-Dave Lewis 
Mrs. Major Storm..... Frances Kennedy 
Major Storm.......+.++. Edgar Murray 
AVEIMUNG: 5 ciinc ves Minerva Coverdale 


Rupo.PH Ptastic, a would-be artist, 
who claims to have painted the cele- 
brated Chabas picture called “September 
Morn” (but in reality cannot paint the 
side of a barn and do it well) continu- 
ally gets himself in tight places. An 
actress claims to be the original model 
of the popular picture and she instructs 
her publicity promoter to boost her as 
the real “September Morn,” who was 
not afraid to bathe in the open or the 
lake or whatever it was. The dodging 
of Rudolph and the actress, both know- 
ing they are impostors, causes a num- 
ber of surprising complications. And a 
bluff army officer named Major Storm 
also gets mixed up in the affairs of the. 
lady thespian—in fact, falls in love with 
her only to find that she is his wife’s 
dearest friend. This and the divers 
other difficulties are eventually straight- 
ened out to the satisfaction of most of 
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the people concerned. Among the more 

"  moteworthy songs of the piece are, 

“When a Little Boy Loves a_Little 

- Girl,” “September Morn,” “Every- 

body’s Tango-Crazy,” “A Spare-Rib 

from the Butcher-Shop of Life,” 

“Where Is the Pleasure in Wine and 
Song?” and “The Sunshade-Girl.” 

(Produced by Rowland and Clifford.) 


“HAPPINESS” 
By J. Hartley Manners 


Phillip Chandos H. Reeves-Smith 

Fritz Snowcroft Peter Bassatt 
Mrs. Chrystal-Pole 

Violet Kemble Cooper. 

Laurette Taylor 


TuHIs is a very brilliant little study 
in the boredom of those who get every- 
thing they want: the proof that such 
boredom is the condign punishment for 
selfishness; and a delightful rendering 
of the advantage of having an interest 
in life outside of one’s own self. 

(Produced by Oliver Morosco.) 


“JUST AS WELL” 
By J. Hartley Manners 


Captain Trawbridge Hassard Short 
Doleen Sweetmarch....Laurette Taylor 
Mrs. Carfax Emelie Melville 
ME. oS vis'skawsces «+». ¥vonne Jarrette 


Doteen, who lithpth, is engaged to 
be married to Captain Trawbridge, 


who st-tut-t-ers. But presently she 
comes to the conclusion that she doesn’t 
really love Captain Trawbridge, really 
“cawn’t mawwy him on Fwiday, as 
planned” and tells him so—or rather 
starts to tell him so when he comes to 
call, for, you see, he interrupts by tell- 
ing her that he has fallen in love with 
a girl named Clara and can’t marry on 
Friday either. Now although Doleen 
had been under the impression that she 
‘loved a person named Claude more 
than she did the Captain, and told him 
so, when he showed her Clara’s pic- 
ture, she could not refrain from noting 
aloud that Clara was seven years older 
than the age she had given the Captain, 
had “fweckles” and was famous for 
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being a man-eater and somewhat of a 
gold-digger by instinct. When she 
showed Claude’s picture to the Captain, 
the latter could not refrain from tell- 
ing her that while Claude claimed an 


‘income of five thousand pounds a year, 


he really only had five hundred, and 
that sundry tales concerning yachts, 
shooting boxes in Scotland, etc., re- 
flected extraordinary credit on Claude 
as a short-story expert. ; 

Furthermore, if they were to break 
off their engagement, they would have 
to send back all the wedding presents. 

These reflections finally led Doleen 
and the Captain to agree that. possibly 
it would be just as well if he were to 
throw over Clara, she Claude, and get 
“mawwied on Fwiday” as they had in- 
tended at first. 

(Produced by Oliver Morosco.) 


“THE DAY OF DUPES” 
By J. Hartley Manners 


Emelie Melville 
Laurette Taylor 


THE Dupe, who had been led by the 
Artist from her little country home in 
the name of the Bohemian fiction, “a 
love that is as free as the souls of men 
and women should be,” and had become 
a courtesan whose lovers were amongst 
the great, the rich and the brilliant of 
earth, gathers her lovers together to 
pay them back what she has “bor- 
rowed” from them, announcing that 
thereafter, she is to be herself’s and no 
one’s else. 

To the Politician she gives back 
money and to the Financier bonds and 
stocks. To the Littérateur, she gives 
back the books of perfervid poetry 
“dag he had sent her and dedicated to 

er. 

To the Artist, the only one she had 
truly loved, she gives back a little sil- 
ver heart—the only thing he had ever 
given her. And then she goes out into 
the night, alone at last. 

(Produced by Oliver Morosco.) 








